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THE COMPOSITION OF HITTITE PRAYERS TO THE SUN * 


Hans G. GUTERBOCK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THIRTY YEARS AGO HANS EHELOLF published a 
translation of a Hittite hymn reconstructed from 
several parallel Bogazkoy tablets which, at that 
time, had not yet been published in cuneiform.* 
Strangely enough, although the hymn was vir- 
tually identical in all copies, it was not addressed 
to the same god in all of them; rather, the deity 
addressed in some was the Sun Goddess of the 
town of Arinna, while in others it was the god 
Telipinu. Ehelolf noted that the term “lord” 
used in addressing the deity in all of the fragments 
did not agree with the female sex of the Sun God- 
dess but would fit the male god Telipinu, and he 
therefore used the name Telipinu throughout the 
reconstructed text. He did so although he himself 
noticed the similarity of some phrases to Baby- 
lonian hymns to Shamash, and although the 
greater part of the hymn, and in particular the 
portion containing the parallels to Shamash 
hymns, was preserved only in the version addressed 
to the Sun Goddess of Arinna. 

The texts in question were published in cunei- 
form in 1930 by Arnold Walther in vol. XXIV of 
the Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi;? Nos. 1 
and 2 are two copies of the Telipinu version, Nos. 
3 and 4 of the version addressed to the Sun God- 
dess. In the preface Walther said: “ The designa- 
tion of the Sun Goddess as ‘lord of just judg- 
ment ’ and ‘ just lord of judgment’ may have been 
taken from the lost part of the Telipinu hymn or 
from the Sumero-Babylonian phrase ‘ Shamash, 
lord of judgment.’ ” 

Albrecht Goetze gave a German translation of 
the same portion of the text in his Handbuch of 


* Presidential Address read at the joint meeting of 
the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society and the Mid-West Section of the Society of 
a Literature and Exegesis, Chicago, April 18, 

58. 

*H. Ehelolf, “Ein kleinasiatischer Hymnus aus dem 
Tontafel-Archiv von Boghazkdi,” Berliner Museen. 
Berichte aus den Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 49 
(1928), 32-34. The issue was dedicated to my father, 
Bruno Giiterbock, on the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day (cf. ibid. p. 26). 

, a KUB. The texts are KUB XXIV Nos. 
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1933;% here he used the name Sun Goddess of 
Arinna throughout the text and silently changed 
“lord” into “lady” in order to avoid the cun- 
fusion of sexes. In a footnote, however, he said: * 
“Tt has to be noted that, according to the begin- 
ning preserved in No. 1, the same hymn could be 
used, by substituting the other name, also for 
Telipinu.” 

The texts published by Walther were presented 
in full transliteration and English translation by 
Oliver Gurney in his dissertation “ Hittite Prayers 
of Mursili II,” which was prepared under Ehelolf 
and published in 1940 in the Liverpool Annals.° 
Gurney contributed a great deal to the clarification 
of the relation of the different versions to one 
another. Not only did he correctly remark that 
the solar characteristics do not fit the nature of 
Telipinu, he also showed from the tablets them- 
selves that in the Telipinu hymn (represented by 
the duplicates Nos. 1 and 2) there is no space, 
according to the size of the gap, for the lengthy 
part of the Sun Goddess hymn (No. 3) which con- 
tains the phrases characteristic of a solar deity.® 
What enabled Gurney to express himself definitely 
in favor of Walther’s second alternative, namely, 
that the hymn to the Sun Goddess was based on a 
Shamash hymn, was the discovery, in the excava- 
tions of 1932 and 1933, of fragments of a Hittite 
hymn to the Sun God. Since the latter were, how- 
ever, still unpublished when he wrote, Gurney had 
to limit himself to a brief reference to the existence 
of such a hymn to the Sun God. 


Gurney also analyzed the existing prayers of 
Mursili and showed that they consist of various 
parts of different character, which he called “ In- 
vocation,” “ Hymn of Praise and Prayer for Bless- 
ing,” “ Plague Prayer,” etc. The observation that 


% A. Gotze, Kleinasien (Handbuch der Altertumswis- 
senschaft III. 1.3.3.1, Munich, 1933), p. 128. 

* Ibid. p. 128 n. 7. 

50. R. Gurney, “Hittite Prayers of Mursili II,” 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 27 (Liver- 
pool, 1940), 3-163 (abbr. Gurney). Gurney also used 
two fragments which were later published as KUB XXX 
Nos. 12 and 13. 

° Gurney, I. c, 9-11. 
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these prayers are free combinations of essentially 
independent parts is quite to the point; we shall 
see that this technique of composition was used by 
the Hittites in other cases as well. 

Goetze’s presentation of some of Gurney’s sec- 
tions in Ancient Near Eastern Texts* does not 
fully bring out the results of Gurney’s analysis. 
In particular, the inclusion of the solar hymn in 
the “Daily Prayer” addressed to Telipinu is a 
step backward compared to Goetze’s own Hand- 
buch, since it creates the impression that solar 
characteristics were attributed to Telipinu, al- 
though Gurney had shown that they were not. 
The second edition of the Handbuch, published 
in 1957,® does not essentially differ from the first ; 
the statement that the hymns could be applied to 
Telipinu is repeated here, only a reference to the 
new text is added. 

Turning now to the new text, the great hymn to 
the male Sun God Istanu, we are faced with a 
badly broken tablet the fragments of which were 
only slowly recovered. The first part of it was 
published in 1939 by Otten in KUB XXXI,° addi- 
tional fragments appeared in 1948 in a volume of 
Bogazkéy tablets found by villagers and turned 
over to the museum of Ankara,'® others reached 
Geneva and were published by Laroche in 1951,” 
and more fragments were added by Otten in 1955 
in KUB XXXVI."* From these additions ** it 
was learned: 


1—that the new text is a complex composition, too, 


7 Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament, ed. by J. B. Pritchard (Princeton, 1950; 2d 
ed., 1955) (abbr. ANET), pp. 396f. as “b” under 
“Plague Prayers of Mursilis” and as “Daily Prayer 
of the King.” 

8A. Goetze, Kleinasien (cf. n. 3 above), 
neubearbeitete Auflage (1957), p. 136 with n. 7. 

®* KUB XXXI No, 127; Nos. 131 and 132 were later 
recognized as belonging to the same tablet. 

10K, Balkan, Ankara Arkeoloji Miizesinde bulunan 
Bogazkéy Tabletleri = Bogazkéy-Tafeln im Archdolo- 
gischen Museum zu Ankara (Istanbul, 1948) abbr. 
ABoT), Nos. 44, 44a, and 44b. 

11 EF. Laroche, “ Fragments hittites de Genéve,”’ Revue 
@’Assyriologie, 45 (1951), 131-6 (abbr. FHG@) No. 1 on 
pl. I and pp. 132 f. 

13 KUB XXXVI Nos. 79 and 79a. 

1? The texts quoted in notes 9-12 are fragments of one 
copy, listed as A by E. Laroche, “ Catalogue des Textes 
Hittites II,” Revue Hittite et Asianique, 14, fase. 59 


Zweite, 
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combining the hymn to Istanu with a personal 
prayer ; 
2—that the personal prayer is parallel to the 
Prayer of Kantuzzili published by Ehelolf in 
KUB XXX and translated by Goetze in 
ANET ; ** 
that there are various other texts containing 


parallels to some parts, combining them with 
still other prayers.*® 





3 


Point 2 furthermore makes it possible to treat 
the problems of composition diachronically ; for 
Kantuzzili was a royal prince, probably a brother 
of Suppiluliuma, Mursili’s father, mentioned in 
the early years of Suppiluliuma’s lifetime.*® Since 
Kantuzzili’s prayer includes parts addressed to 
the Sun God, and since the upper part of the 
obverse of the tablet is lost, it is likely that this 
text began with the Istanu hymn just as the new 
text does. We may, then, follow the chronological 
sequence in analysing the various composite 
prayers, starting with the period of Kantuzzili. 

The text of the new tablet *” begins immediately 
with a direct address to the Sun God, followed, 
after three “ verses,” by the hymn proper. 


(1956) 114, No, 274 (abbr. Catal.). 
with Laroche’s sigla: 
B= KUB XXXI 128 


Parallel texts are, 


O=* < i 
D=<« << i 
E=“ << 134. 


The preserved portions of B, C, and D follow one another 
in such a way that the three fragments could be parts 
of one copy; E is parallel to D, therefore another copy. 

14 Catal. No. 275 = KUB XXX 10; ANET, pp. 400f. 

16 Catal. No. 276: 

1. KUB XXXVI 75: 
2. KUB XXX 11+ XXXI 135 (+?) XXXI 130. 

16 Cf, Journal of Cuneiform Studies (abbr. JCS), 10 
(1956), 49 f. and 123, with references. 

17 Text according to A (notes 9-13). The dissertations 
cited in Catal. under No. 274 are, to my knowledge, un- 
published. Pending their publication it seems unneces- 
sary to present a detailed transliteration with full 
apparatus; instead we offer a normalized transcription 
(cf, JOS, 5 [1951], 142) with only the significant 
variants (sigla used: B—E according to Catal. No. 274 
[n. 13]; “75,” “130,” and “ 135” refer to Catal. No. 276 
[n. 15], “135” including XXX 11). Solid rules between 
sections are in A, dotted rules are taken from the vari- 
ants. Selected verses, viz., those containing an address, 
were presented in my article in vol. 65 (1945) of this 
Journal, pp. 251 ff. 
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TRANSCRIPTION 


(1) Istanue wsha-mi 
handanza hannesnas (2) ishas 
nepisas daganzipas-a hassue 
(3) wtne zik dudduskis 

(B adds: (3) irhus-a-kan zik-pat zi[kkisi]) 
tarhuilatar (4) 2tk-pat peskis1 

(B: [utne(?)] (4) anda huisnuskisr) 
zik-pat handanza 
(5) anda genzu daskist 2ik-pat (omitted in B?) 
(6) mugauwar zik-pat essattt (B: iStamaskis1) 


8 


zik-pat genzuwalas [stanus 
nu genzu ztk-pat daskisr 


~~ 
ae” “anew 


eee eee eee HEH HEHEHE ESE EOS ESET HE EHH EEE SESE EEE HEE EEE 


handanza-kan (9) antuhsas tuk-pat assus 

nan. zik-pat (10) Ssarliskisi 

[stanus Suwaru mayanza (11) DUMU 4Ningal 

zamakur-tet SA NA,.ZA.GIN-as 

(12) kasa-ta DUMU.LU.ULU.LU-as** IR-KA 
(13) aruwalit] 

nu-ta memiskizzi (C: [... aruwalnun nu [...]) 


TRANSLATION 


O Istanu, my lord, 

just lord of judgment, 

king of heaven and earth! 

(3) Thou art ruling the lands 

(var adds: and setting the boundaries). 

Thou art giving strength 

(var.: in [the country(?)] thou art life-giving). 

Thou art just, 

thou art having mercy (omitted in var. ?), 

(6) thou art fulfilling the prayers (var.: listening 
to the prayers). 

Thou art a merciful Sun God 

and art having mercy. 


The just (9) person is dear to thee, 

and thou art letting him win, 

o Istanu, fully grown-up son of Ningal! 

Thy beard is of lapis lazuli. 

(12) Behold, the son of mankind, thy servant, 
has fallen down to thee 

and is speaking to thee (var. in 1st pers. sing.) : 














(14) nepisas taknas-a hulalesni zk-pat (15) 
Tstanus lalukimas 


Istanue Sarku(e) hassue (16) DUMU *Ningal 

utniyandas saklain (17) w#hiul (C and 130 in- 
verted) zik-pat hanteskis1 

Istanue (18) Sarku hassue (omitted in 130) 

Stunas-kan istarna 2tk-pat (19) asnuanza 

(130, 2: nasta utneya istarna (3) [... 

wanza Istanus sius zk) 

dassu is-h[i?]-1s-Sa tuk-pat (Istanui, 130) piyan 

(20) handanza maniyahhiyas ishas zik 

(21) dankuwayas utneas (humandas, 130) attas 
annas zk 


assanu]- 


(14) In the circumference of heaven and earth 
thou, Istanu, art the source of light. 


O Istanu, mighty king, (16) son of Ningal! 
Thou establishest the custom and law of the lands, 


o Istanu, mighty king! (omitted in var.) 

Among the gods thou art established 

(var.: Throughout the land, thou, Istanu, art an 
established god). 


A strong lordship is given to thee (, Istanu). 
(20) A just lord of government art thou, 
father and mother of (all) the dark lands art thou. 





(22) Istanui Salli hassue (omitted in 130?) 

Enlillas attas-tes utne (23) 4 halhaltumari tuk-pat 
kisri-ti tiyan harzaa 

(24) hannesnas ishas zik 

nu hannesnas pedi (25) dariyashas-tis natta eszt 


a 


a 





*® Probably to be “read” dandukeinas DUMU-a8 ac- 
cording to the variant A iii 25 (KUB 127 iii 15) with 
Kantuzzili (KUB XXX 10) rev. 23 (Otten, KUB XXXI 


(22) O Istanu, great king! (omitted in var. ?) 

Thy father Enlil has put the four corners of the 
land into thy hand. 

The lord of judgment art thou, 

and in the place of judgment there is no tiring 
of thine. 


Seer eer rere se rere eeseseseseseeeseesseeseseseeseeseeseseseeeseee 


Also among the Former (26) Gods thou, Istanu, 
art mighty. 


COCO SEHSHSSHHESHHEHHEHSEHCEHOHHSSHEHEEOSEEEOCEHESCOHHOSLOHOOE OO CREE OOS 


p. vi). Our text distinguishes between this phrase, re- 
ferring to the person praying, and antubsa-, which refers 
to “man” or “a person” in general. 
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TRANSCRIPTION 


siunas-San SISKUR.SISKUR (27) zik-pat (Ista- 
nus, 75) zikkist 

karuiliyas-san (28) siunas HA.LA-SUNU zik-pat 
zikkisi 


nepisas ®81G appa tuk-pat [stanut haskanzi 


nu-kan nepisas KA-as (75: -us) zik-pat 
assanuwanza Istanus (31) sarreskisi (D, 
E, 75: sarraskitta) 

nu nepisas Siunes tuk-pat (Istanw, D) 
kattan kaninantes 

(33) taknas-a siunes tuk-pat kattan kaninantes 
(E and 135 combine: [nw nepisa]s taknas-a 

Siunes tluk-pat ... kalttan kaninante3) 


*vy7_*ve 


(35) Istanus dammishandas kurimmas-a antuh- 
has *° (36) attas anna zik 


kurimmas dammishandas(-a) (37) antuhsas kat- 
tawatar zik-pat Istanus (38) sarninkss- 
kist 


of Hittite Prayers to the Sun 


TRANSLATION 


(2%) Thou (, Istanu,) settest the offerings of the 
gods, 
and thou settest the shares of the Former Gods. 


(29) The door of heaven they open for thee, 
Istanu, 

and thou, well-established Istanu, passest through 
the gates of heaven. 


(32) The gods of heaven are bowing down to thee 
(, Istanu), 

and the gods of earth are bowing down to thee. 

(var. “the gods of heaven and earth,” in one 
sentence ) 


RR eee eee eee EE EEE EEE HEHEHE EHHE HEHEHE EEE EEE OED 


(34) Whatever thou, Istanu, sayest, 
the gods are falling down to thee (, Istanu) ! 


BRR ee eee OHHH EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE SETHE HEE HEHEHE EH EEE EEE 


(35) Thou, Istanu, art father and mother of the 
oppressed, the lonely (and the bereaved) 
person. 


ORR mm eee eee REE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE 


Of the lonely and oppressed (37) person thou 
Istanu, art restoring the claims. 





(39) man-asta karuwarwar Istanus nepisaz (40) 
Sara Up2r 

nu-san Sarazziyas utneas (41) katteras-a utneyas 
humandas tuel-pat (42) I[stanuwas 
<lalukkimas> (in 135) tiyart 

nu UR.TOG-as SAH-as-a hannessar (zik[-pat], 
135) (43) hannatta(ri) 


Suppalan-a hannessar issit (41) kues natta memis- 
kanzt apat-a hannattart 


(45) idalauwas-a huwappas-a antuhsas hannessar 
(46) zik-pat hannatta(ri) 

antuhsan-a-z kuin (47) Stunes sanzt 

nan-san arha paskuwanzt 

(48) nan appa zik(-pat Istanus, 135) kappuwast 

nan genzuwasi (135 omits kappuwasi nan) 


eee EHO HEHEHE HERE EEE EEE ETE EH EHET HEHEHE HEHEHE HEED 


1° Variants: E 9, 135, 4, and 75, 13 add wannummiyas, 
75 omits antuhsas. “Lonely” and “ bereaved” are in- 
tended to render the general sense of kurimma- and 
wannummiya-; although both words may include the 


(39) When Istanu (the sun) rises from the sky 
in the morning, 

thy light, Istanu, comes to all the upper and lower 
lands. 


ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


CORR Re EERE REE EH EEE HEHE EERE EEE OHHH EEE E HEHEHE EEE 


Also the cause of the animals (44) who do not 
speak with their mouth, that, too, thou 
decidest, 

and the verdict of the bad and evil person thou 
givest. 

A person at whom (47) the gods are angry 

and whom they reject, 

thou (, Istanu,) considerest him again 

and hast mercy upon him (var. omits “ considerest 
and”). 


CORRE eH HEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH EHEE HEHE HEHE SH SESH HEHEHE HEEE 


notions of “ widow,” “childless,” and “orphan,” I am 
unable to assign a specific meaning to either word on the 
evidence available so far. Note, furthermore, the variant 
[kurim]-pa-aé E11 for kurimmaé of A 36. 








e 
it 
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TRANSCRIPTION 


(49) kun-a LO.NAM.ULU.LU-as IR-KA Iota- 
nus luluwai 
(135: ammuga [....... ] luluwaist) 
(50) nu I[stanui zuwan sessar Sipazakiuwan tiyazt 
(135 probably [§]ip[ panzakimi] ) 
(51) nan hantantan IR-KA Istanus kisarta ep 


(135: [nu]-mu-za handa[ntan IR-K]A hassun 
[Istanus kissarta eps]i) 


of Hittite Prayers to the Sun 241 


TRANSLATION 


(49) This son of mankind, thy servant, make thou, 
Istanu, prosperous! (var.: Thou makest 
me [, the king(?),] prosperous) 

then he will (var.: I shall) always offer bread and 
beer to Istanu, 

and thou, Istanu, take him as thy just servant by 
the hand 

(var.: and thou, Istanu, shalt take me, the king, 
thy just servant, by the hand) ! 





(52) nu meus kuius [stanus turiyan harst 


(53) nu-Smas kaSa DUMU.NAM.LU.ULD-a3 
halkin suhhas 

(54) nu mewas-tis karippandu 

nu kuitman (55) meyawastes halkin karippanzt 

ziga (56) [stanus hues 

nu-ta kaga LU.NAM.ULU.LU IR-KA (57) ut- 
tar memat 

nu uddar-tit istamas[zi] 

(58) Istanue Sarku hassue 

4 halhaltumari ukturi (59) istarna arha iyattart 

kunnaz-tet (60) nahsarantes huiyantes 

GUB-laz-ma-ta (61) we<ri>temas huiyantes 








(A 62-65 fragmentary, omitted in 75) 


nu “Bunene ku[nnas](?) 7° "SUKKAL-KA (66) 
kunnaz-tit iyatta 

dVigarus-a-ta [SA GUB ...?] (67) “SUKKAL- 
KA GUB-laz-tet iyatta 

(68) nu-kan Istanus nepis[za istarna(?)] arha 
palisi] (omitted in 75) 





The next few lines?! are too fragmentary for 
translation. They seem to continue in a similar 
vein and to connect the hymn proper with the 
transitional section treated below. 

The Babylonian elements in this text are ob- 
vious. There are Akkadian prayers that begin 
with the same address “ O Shamash, lord of judg- 
ment!” 22 The role of Shamash as judge is well 


2° The text has SA x[....]x; one expects 5A Z[AG], 
but the trace after the break does not fit. 

1 Col. ii 1-8 in KUB XXXI 127 + FH@ 1; the refer- 
ence to the “gods of heaven” and the “gods of the 
earth” (lines 1-4) may provide the connection alluded 
to in the text. 

*2 The Nineveh texts K 5900, K 12000, and Rm 601 in 
C. D. Gray, The Samas Religious Texts (Chicago, 1901), 
p. 7 and plates VIII, X, XI. 





(52) The Four (draft animals) whom thou, 
Istanu, hast harnessed, 

behold, the son of mankind has heaped up grain 
for them. 

So let thy Four eat! 

And while thy Four eat the grain, 

live thou, Istanu! 

Behold, the son of mankind, thy servant, speaks a 
word to thee 

and listens to thy words. 

(58) O Istanu, mighty king! 

Thou stridest through the four eternal corners, 

(while) on your right the Fears are walking 

and on your left the Terrors are walking. 





(\fter some fragmentary lines, omitted in the 
variant) 

(65) Bunene, thy vizier of [the right (side) ?], 
is walking on thy right, 

and Mesharu, thy vizier [of the left (side) ?], is 
walking on thy left, 

and (thus) thou, Istanu, passest through the sky 
(omitted in variant). 





known.** Shamash is also called king and merci- 
ful; he allots the portions, passes through the 
gates of heaven and illuminates (or in some other 
way affects) the below and the above. He also 
has a lapis lazuli beard and is the son of Ningal, 
the wife of the Moon God, Sin. Of the statement 
of the Hittite hymn that his father Enlil put the 
four corners of the world into his hands, the filia- 
tion, though not the normal one, can be found in 
Babylonia, too,” whereas the rule over the four 
corners is not attributed to Shamash but rather to 


23 See, also for the following items, K. Tallqvist, Akka- 
dische Gétterepitheta (Studia Orientalia VII, Helsinki, 
1938), esp. the section on Sama5, pp. 453-460; Gurney, 
p. 10 n. 1. 

*4 Tallqvist, op. cit., p. 454. 
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other gods. Of the satellites of Istanu, the two 
viziers of the right and left, Bunene and Misharu, 
have the same rank in Babylonia,” the latter being 
the personified “ Order of Justice.” 


As concepts that are peculiar to the Hittites one 
may cite, apart from the modifications just men- 
tioned, the special group of deities called the 
Former Gods; the inclusion of the animals, and 
especially of dog and pig, among the persons whom 
the Sun God judges; the notion that man can feed 
the animals harnessed to the god’s quadriga, and 
some others. 


As a whole, the composition does not have an 
exact parallel in Babylonian literature. It may 
be called a free composition for which the Hittite 
poet has taken a great deal of inspiration from 
Babylonia. He has made free use of these bor- 
rowed motifs, mixing them with others that are 
Hittite, and has thus produced a work of literature 
that, in spite of some rather clumsy repetitions, is 
not without force. 


The person who pronounces this hymn as an 
introduction to his personal prayer is referred to, 
in the main copy of the text,?* as “son of man- 
kind.” There are, however, some variants (which 
we have occasionally used), and two of them *” 
say “king” instead of “man.” Furthermore, as 
stated in the introduction, the prayer of prince 
Kantuzzili ** is a parallel to the part which follows 
the hymn, that is, the personal prayer, and may 
very well have contained the same hymn in its 
first part now broken. We thus have three ver- 
sions: one pronounced by a specific person, prince 
Kantuzzili; one that could be pronounced by any 
king; and one that could be pronounced by any 
person. It is hard to say which of the three is 
original. Certainly the text was composed by a 
learned scribe, and probably upon the orders of a 
member of the royal family. Whether Kantuzzili 
was the first to commission this prayer, or whether 
it was composed for the use of any king and only 
then adopted by the prince, we cannot tell. About 
the version referring to “ man ” in general it could 


*6 Thid. 455. 

2° Copy A, above notes 9-13. 

27 KUB XXX 11+ XXXI 135 obv. 17; KUB XXXVI 
75 ii 7 (in the personal prayer). These are the versions 
of Catal. No. 276 (above, n. 15). Copy C of Catal. No. 
274 (n. 13) also uses the Ist pers. sing. (KUB XXXI 
129, 1; variant to A i 13 above), so C (+B+D?) may 
have belonged to the type of Catal. 276 rather than 274. 

28 KUB XXX 10, above n. 14. 
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be argued, either, that it is the original one because 
it is closest to the way in which prayers are styled 
in Babylonia; or, that it represents the last stage, 
since scribal activity in the land of the Hittites 
was primarily concerned with the royal house and 
the application to any person. would therefore be 
secondary. However that may be,?® we may state 
that this Hittite hymn to the Sun God existed at 
the time of Kantuzzili, that is, shortly before the 
Amarna Age. 

The composition of the text as a whole follows 
a Babylonian pattern, in broad outlines at least: 
first the address, then a hymn of praise, followed 
by a transitional passage that leads to the prayer 
proper which, in turn, has several sections.*° The 
transitional part is best preserved in the version 
just read, but it also occurs, though with variants, 
in the prayer of Kantuzzili. In our main text this 
section reads as follows: ** 


That god has turned his eyes to another side 

and does not give (this) son of mankind (a chance) 
to act. 

If that god is in the sky 

or if he is on the earth, 

thou, Istanu, shalt go to him. 

Go, speak to that god and transmit to him the words 
of this son of mankind! 


Thus we see that Istanu, the all-present and 
all-seeing Sun, is invoked in the hymn because the 
person who prays wants to secure his help in find- 
ing his personal god and in transmitting his prayer 
to that god. Again the elements are Babylonian, 
as that of the personal god “ who turned his face 
elsewhere ” ; *? also prayers are found in which a 
great god is asked to order the personal god to be 
friendly again.** But the idea that Shamash 
should find the god and transmit man’s prayer to 
him is not known from Babylonian texts and thus 
seems to be a Hittite innovation. 

The prayer of Kantuzzili is available in Goetze’s 


translation in ANET (pp. 400f.). Although the 


2° The variants might be expected to give a clue as to 
which version was the original; but at present I see no 
way of drawing such a conclusion from them. 

sow. G. Kunstmann, Die Babylonische Gebetsbe- 
schwérung (Leipziger Semitistische Studien, N.F. I, 
Leipzig, 1932), pp. 7 ff. 

51 Copy A, col. ii 9-15, preserved in FHG No. 1; trans- 
literation RA 45, 132. The parallel passage in Kan- 
tuzzili’s prayer is KUB XXX 10 obv. 1-5 (partly in 
ANET, p. 400). KUB XXXVI 75 ii 7-12 shorter. 

32 Kunstmann, op. cit., p. 17. 

8 Thid. 34, 
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new parallel makes possible some minor additions 
and modifications, we need not repeat the whole 
text here. The author reminds his god of the good 
care the god used to give him in the past and of 
the righteous life he, the author, used to lead,** 
and complains about his present illness. “ Life is 
tied in with death,” he says, “ and death with life ; 
the son of mankind does not live forever.” *° He 
then asks his own god to reveal to him the cause 
of his anger.*° Then he turns to the Sun God 
again (in a section that can now be restored from 
the new copy) : *” 


I8tanus huma[ndag ...... ] (62) wesiaras zik 
nu-ta humantiya halugas-tis sSanizzis 

(64) [nu-mu]-san kuis Sius-mis Sait 

nu-mu-san arba paskutta (var.: pissiyait) 
appa-ya-mu-za apas-pat kappuiddu 

[nu-mu hu]isnuddu 

nu-mu kuis Sius-mig inan pais 

nu-mu genzu namma [daddu] 


Thou, Istanu, art the shepherd of all, 
and thy message is sweet to everyone. 
The god who was angry at me 

and rejected me, 

let him consider me again 

and make me live! 

The god who gave me this illness, 
let him again have mercy upon me! 


Also the next sections are addressed to the Sun 
God. They deal with the author’s sickness and his 
wish to get well in a very personal and, in parts, 
touching language. The author then addresses his 
own god again, saying: ** “ Now I cried for mercy 
before my god; hear me, o my god!” The new 
text carries this prayer beyond the point where 
the Kantuzzili version breaks off, but unfortu- 
nately this last part is fragmentary here, too, so 
that it cannot be fully understood.*** Even from 
this short outline of the prayer it will be evident 
that it, too, like the hymn, makes ample use of 
Babylonian motifs but is a free composition. 

Turning now to the prayers of Mursili, who 
lived one generation later, it will be good to con- 





*KUB XXX 10 obv. 6-19 with parallel Istanu A 
(notes 9-13) ii 16-42. 

** KUB XXX 10 obv. 20, parallel A ii 43-44. 

*° KUB XXX 10 obv. 24-29, parallel A ii 51-61. 

* KUB XXX 10 rev. 1-4, restored by A ii 61-68. 

** KUB XXX 10 rev. 22 with parallels A iii 29-30 
(XXXI 127 iii 12-13) and XXX 11 rev. 21. 

*** For the last five lines see now H. Otten, Hethitische 
Totenrituale (Dtsch. Akad. Wiss., Inst. f. Orientfor- 
schung, Veréff. Nr. 37, Berlin, 1958), pp. 123 f. 
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sider not only the individual sections as presented 
by Gurney, but also the question of the distribution 
of these sections in the various versions. 

First there is the Daily Prayer addressed to 
Telipinu. It has an introduction reading as 
follows : *° 


The scribe reads this tablet to the god every day and 
praises the god: 

O Telipinu! A mighty, weighty god art thou! 

Mursili, the king, thy servant, sent me, 

and the queen, thy maid-servant, sent me (saying) : 

“Go and pray to Telipinu, our god, the lord of our 
head! ” 


There follows the invocation which, in short, 
asks the god to return to his temple from wherever 
he may be, and to listen to the prayer of the king. 
He is then reminded that he is worshipped nowhere 
but in Hatti.*° Then comes the hymn of praise, 
of which only the beginning is preserved here. It 
begins with a general section which reads: * 


Thou, Telipinu, art a weighty god; 
thy name is weighty among names, 
and thy godhead is weighty among gods. 


The following verses can be restored from the 
prayer to the Sun Goddess: *? 


Furthermore, among the gods thou, Telipinu, art 
weighty, 

and great art thou, Telipinu! 

And no other god is weightier or greater than thou! 


Here we have reached the gap in the Telipinu 
prayer which, as said before, is too short for the 
long hymn praising the Sun Goddness as a solar 
deity. If, then, we find that at this very point the 
prayer to the Sun Goddess begins a section which 
is parallel to the beginning of the Istanu hymn,** 
we have to conclude that the Telipinu text did not 
have it. What the lost ca. 20 lines of the hymn to 
Telipinu may have contained, we cannot tell. 
Where the text is available again,** it contains the 
‘Prayer for Blessing.” The god is asked to be- 
stow life, health, and offspring upon Hatti and to 


*° Gurney, pp. 16 f., Section I, lines 1-6. 

*° Ibid., pp. 16-21, continuation of Section I. 

“1 Gurney, Section II, a, pp. 20 f., ii 20-22. 

*? Gurney, Section II, b, pp. 22f., lines 31-34. Since 
the Istanu hymn determines the beginning of the specifi- 
cally solar part of Section II b, we are permitted to use 
the lines preceding it for this restoration of the Telipinu 
version. 

‘3 Tbid., lines 34 ff. 

‘« Gurney, pp. 20-23, iii 1-17: pp. 32 f., B ii 3-11. 
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remove illness, famine, etc., and to send them to 
the enemy countries. After another short prayer 
for blessing,*® the text closes with the remark 
“ And the assembly says ‘ So be it!’” *¢ 


That much for the daily prayer to Telipinu. It 
contains nothing comparable to the Sun hymn and 
is quite in keeping with the character of Telipinu. 

Second, there is a short Plague Prayer of Mur- 
sili. I call it a short Plague Prayer in order to 
distinguish it from the more famous Plague 
Prayers of the same king. A translation of it can 
be found in Gurney’s article and in ANET.** At 
least two of the existing copies contain only this 
prayer.*® It is addressed in most parts to “the 
gods,” in the plural, and only occasionally to the 
Sun Goddess of Arinna. The complaint is not 
only about the well-known epidemic, but also about 
the hostilities that the king had to suffer from his 
neighbors. If we want to know the relative age of 
this prayer in relation to the famous Plague 
Prayers, it would seem that it is earlier. 


Third, there is one version in which several sec- 
tions are combined. This is KUB XXIV No. 3 
with its duplicate.*® It begins exactly like the 
Daily Prayer to Telipinu, with the same introduc- 
tion and invocation.*® Then follows the hymn 
which, as we now know, is composed of two parts. 
The first six verses * are identical with the begin- 
ning of the hymn to Telipinu translated a while 
ago and praising the goddess for her high rank 
among all gods. Then, from the seventh verse 
on,®* follows a text almost identical with the 
[stanu hymn, beginning like it with the words 
“The lord of just judgment art thou ”—without 
even changing the gender. We may now say that 
this was taken verbatim from the Istanu hymn. 
This hymnic part is preserved down to the verse 
“Whatever thou sayest, the gods bow down to 
thee,” followed by a lacuna of approximately fif- 


45 Gurney, pp. 32-35, lines 12-18. 

4° Tbid., lines 18-19. In ANET, p. 397, all this forms 
the section “ Blessings and Curses.” 

** Gurney, Section III, pp. 24-33; ANET, p. 396, 
“Plague Prayer b.” 

“8 Catal. 283, C (Gurney D) => KUB XXIV 4+ XXX 
12; B= KUB XXX 13, and D=Verstreute Boghazkdéi- 
Texte No. 121, the latter two possibly parts of one copy. 

*° Catal. 283, A= KUB XXIV 3 (Gurney C) + KUB 
XXXI 144; also F = KUB XXXVI 80, according to its 
colophon. 

5° Gurney, Section I. 

51 Gurney, Section II, b, lines 29-34. 

54 Tbid., lines 34 ff. 
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teen lines before the beginning of the Plague 
Prayer.** This is less than what would be required 
to accommodate all of the Istanu hymn, so we 
must conclude that the version addressed to the 
Sun Goddess of Arinna omitted some of the sec- 
tions contained in the former. But we cannot be 
sure which. It would seem a fair guess to say 
that neither the draft animals nor the satellites 
of Istanu were mentioned here. The next part of 
this long composite text is, as already stated, the 
short Plague Prayer. This, in turn, is followed by 
a section ** which in part is parallel to the curses 
and blessings of the Telipinu prayer but in part 
differs from it. In the colophon * we are told that 
Mursili pronounced this prayer for seven days in 
Hattusa and for seven days in Arinna. 

Beside plague and war, Murili also had diffi- 
culties in his own family. We know that the 
dowager queen, a Kassite princess whom Sup- 
piluliuma had married as his last wife, caused a 
lot of trouble; Mursili blamed her for having 
caused the death of his wife, Kassuliyawi.®® Now 
among the fragments published recently by Otten 
there is one *? that begins with an invocation of the 
Sun Goddess of Arinna identical with that con- 
tained in the prayer just discussed. Of the con- 
tinuation of the text very little is preserved, but 
what is left of the last column contains the name 
Kassuliyawi and the title “queen” in such dis- 
tribution that it is likely that the two terms refer 
to different persons. It would seem, thus, that 
Mursili combined the invocation known from the 
other prayer also with one of his prayers devoted to 
the relation of his wife to the dowager queen. 

In summing up the analysis of these prayers we 
find that the Hittites did not transfer character- 
istics of one god to another as freely as was pre- 
viously assumed; on the contrary, the prayers to 
the different gods are quite distinct. The older set 
of prayers, datable to just before the Amarna Age, 
is the one that is closest to Babylonian concepts. 


In it, the male Sun God, Istanu, is addressed in 


58 Gurney, pp. 24 f. 

°4 Gurney, Section IV, b, pp. 34-37. 

55 Of KUB XXIV 3, Gurney, pp. 38 f., C. 

5° Cf. E. Laroche in Ugaritica III (Mission de Ras 
Shamra VIII, Paris, 1956), pp. 101-3 on prayers dealing 
with the dowager queen, Tawannanna (add: KBo IV 8); 
98-101 on her identity with the “daughter of the king 
of Babylon”; 106-7 on the probability that Kassuliyawi 
was Mursili’s wife. 

57 KUB XXXVI 81 (Laroche, op. cit., p. 107, 3, with 
n. 2); Catal., No. 283, E. 
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order to secure his help in propitiating the personal 
god. Among the prayers of Mursili, the one ad- 
dressed to Telipinu contains nothing alien to the 
character of this god. In those matters that were 
of the greatest personal urgency, as the calamity 
caused by war and pestilence and the difficulties 
confronting the king’s wife, Mursili turned to the 
Sun Goddess of Arinna, the highest deity of the 
Hittite pantheon. To her he prayed once for relief 
from pestilence and war alone; but he also ad- 
dressed to her a composite prayer combining the 
general terms of the prayer to Telipinu with the 
Sun hymn and with the Plague Prayer. Here, the 
invocation and the first part of the hymn are so 
general that they could easily apply to any god. 
Specific characteristics, however, were transferred 
only from one solar deity to the other: from the 
male Istanu to the female Goddess of Arinna. It 
is true that this transfer was mechanical, since the 
author failed to change the sex in the address as 
“lord of judgment”; but apart from this, the 
attribution of solar characteristics to the Sun God- 
dess is quite legitimate, especially if, as we con- 
eluded from the available space, such specific traits 
as the draft animals and the viziers of the male 
god were omitted here. 

It may be of interest to compare a prayer 
written still later by Muwatalli, the son and 
successor of Mursili II.°* In the introduction 
Muwatalli says that he will first pray to all gods 
according to their temples and images,°® and that 
thereafter he will pronounce his personal prayers. 
This plan is carried out: the long invocation of 
all gods, arranged by cult places,® is the first 


°° KUB VI 45+ XXX 14, with parallels KUB VI 46 
and XII 35, Catal. No. 285; ANET, pp. 397-9. 

8° 45 i 21 ff. = 46 i 22 ff. 

6°45 1 25 = 46 i 26. 

*' 45 i 37—iii 3, 46 ii 2—iii 40, omitted in ANEHT'; the 
section 45 iii 4-12, 46 iii 41-51 (ANET, p. 398) sums up 
this invocation and leads over to the prayers of the 
second group. 


prayer; the second set begins with a short prayer 
to the Sun God of Heaven,® in which the god is 
addressed as shepherd and said to pronounce judg- 
ment over man, dog, pig and the animals of the 
field. The actual prayer to the Sun God only con- 
sists of the request that he should call all the other 
gods to whom Muwatalli is praying; thus it has a 
function similar to that of our great Istanu hymn 
(above, p. 242), of which it repeats only a few 
important phrases. The following section ® is a 
prayer addressed to the Storm God pihassa5i. 
Although this part is more of a personal prayer, it 
also contains the request that the Storm God 
should transmit the king’s prayer to “ the gods.” * 
It is obvious that Muwatalli’s prayer is much in- 
ferior to those of Kantuzzili and Mursili. Whether 
this reflects a difference in personality or whether 
it is to be explained on other grounds cannot be 
discussed here. What matters in this context is 
the fact that the composition of long prayers out of 
several parts was still practiced and that the short 
prayer to Istanu fulfills the same purpose as the 
older hymn and contains some of its motifs. 

It is hoped that this analysis has served also 
to illustrate by a concrete example the main char- 
acteristic of Hittite civilization, namely, the way 
in which this people adapted and transformed ele- 
ments of the high civilization of Mesopotamia ac- 
cording to its own needs and its own way of 


thinking. 


6245 iii 13-24, 46 iii 52-64; ANEHT, p. 398; cf. E. 
Tenner, “ Zwei hethitische Sonnenlieder,” Kleinasiatische 
Forschungen, 1 (Weimar, 1930), 387 ff., esp. 390. 

63 45 iii 25—iv 2, 46 iii 65—iv 45, in ANET. 

*4 Tt is interesting to note that Muwatalli here uses a 
simile that also occurs in the great Plague Prayer of 
his father, from which he may have borrowed it: “ The 
bird takes refuge to its nest (or: cage) and lives” 
(45 iii 40=46 iv 9f.; cf. Plague Prayer, KUB XIV 8 
rev. 22: Kleinas. Forsch., 1, 216, §10,3; ANHT, p. 
395, 10). 
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1. Introduction 


IN THE MEDIEVAL scientific literature there are 
numerous references to a set of astronomical tables 
compiled originally in Pahlavi and known vari- 
ously as Zik-i Shatro-ayar, Zij-1 Shah, Zij Shahri- 
yaran al-Shah (Zij No. 30 in [7]*), and so on. 
In spite of this, however, the amount of real in- 
formation on either the original or the Arabic 
versions is very scanty. At the same time this 
document is a link in the tenuous and complicated 
network of relations connecting Babylonian, Hel- 
lenistic, Hindu, and pre-Islamic Iranian science. 
As such the recovery of any parts of the Shah Zij 
is of interest. 

This study yields as an end-product just such 
material—numerical data which define the plane- 
tary models underlying the lost tables of the text. 
The extraction involves, however, an extended 
consideration of hitherto unstudied astrological 
concepts and usages which, though they may be 
irrelevant to the history of science, played a cer- 
tain réle in the everyday life of medieval times. 

Not by way of apology, but as a statement of 
fact, it is well to remark that any serious study 
of ancient astronomical concepts eventually entails 
an equally serious contemplation of the contempo- 
rary astrology. In all times and places the number 
of scientists who understand what they are doing 
is greatly exceeded by the hosts of practitioners 
who uncritically repeat techniques they have ob- 
served or read. This may be unfortunate for the 
advance of science, but it is a boon to the his- 
torian ; it is the practitioner who serves posterity 
as the unwitting receptacle of theories already out- 
moded in his own day. From the discerning and 
intelligent al-Battani nothing is to be learned of 
pre-Ptolemaic astronomy—from the astrologer 
Abii Ma‘shar we hope for much more. 


* References in square brackets are to the bibliography 
at the end of the paper. 


Our main source is a treatise written by Abi 
teihan al-Biriini (c. 1000) and published in the 
original Arabic as the third of a collection [4] of 
four such rasd@’il, each one paginated separately. 
Next in importance for this paper is Biriini’s great 
Masudie Canon [3] also published in the original 
by the Oriental Publications Bureau of Osmania 
University, Hyderabad-Deccan. References to 
these two works give page and line, separated by a 
colon. 

It is assumed that the reader is acquainted with 
the leading concepts of Ptolemaic astronomy and 
astrology, of which [10] and [13], and the forth- 
coming [12] are readily available expositions. 


2. Terminology 


In medieval astronomical Arabic the word 
mamarr, “crossing” has the standard technical 
meaning conveyed by the modern term “ meridian 
transit.” Thus, for any point on the celestial 
sphere its “ degree of transit ” (darajat al-mamarr) 
is the point on the ecliptic which culminates, i. e., 
transits the meridian, simultaneously with it. 
(Cf., for example, [6] pp. 45 and 92). In [4] 
Biriini uses the same word in the considerably 
more general senses explained below. We con- 
tinue to translate it as “transit,” for which the 
modern usage “a transit of the sun by Venus,” 
say, lends authority. 

Biriini begins by setting up three cosmic dimen- 
sions, as it were, length (or longitude, ¢al), width 
(or latitude, ‘ard) and thickness (sumk). The 
first appertains to displacements more or less east 
or west with respect to a terrestrial observer. We 
say more or less, because the usage comprehends 
not only motions entailed by the daily rotation, 
motions in right ascension, but also the slow dis- 
placements of the planets along the ecliptic, 
motions in longitude. In fact {al is the standard 
term for (terrestrial) longitude. Here it is used 
in a broader sense. 
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The second dimension is, roughly speaking, 
measured north and south. Again, however, dis- 
placements either in celestial latitude (‘ard) or in 
declination (mail) are included in this category. 


The third dimension involves motions normal 
to both the first two, that is, along the radius 
vector from the earth’s center to the planet. It is 
appropriate that the concept of thickness be asso- 
ciated with it, since, as Birini remarks, it deals 
with the thickness of the hollow spherical shell of 
the ether. 

With each of these dimensions one or more 
varieties of transit is associated. Our only concern 
here is with the transit in thickness. Nevertheless 
all varieties have this in common, that they con- 
cern the relative positions of any two of the ancient 
“planets,” that is the seven members of the solar 
system visible to the unaided eye, with respect to 
a particular dimension. Thus, for example, there 
is said to have been a “latitudinal transit ” 
(al-mamarr al-‘ardi [4], 8:9) of one planet over 
another if the latitude of the first planet has 
changed from values less than the latitude of the 
second to values exceeding it. So long as the 
latitude of the first continues greater than that 
of the second it is in “elevation” (isti‘la’) over 
the second. From this physical situation astro- 
logical inferences were drawn. 


It was customary to think of the paths in space 
of the various planets as being confined, each one 
within one of a set of concentric hollow spherical 
shells. Under these circumstances, since the radius 
vector of Venus could never equal, much less ex- 
ceed, that of Mars, say, no “ transit in thickness ” 
(al-mamarr al-sumki) in an absolute sense between 
any two planets could ever take place. Instead the 
radius vectors of two planets were compared rela- 
tively, by referring each to its own mean length. 
It was apparently realized by some astrologers that 
allowance should be made for the fact that the 
variation in distances of some planets is much 
more drastic than others, and it is to the resulting 
set of “apportioning coefficients” that we owe 
many of the numerical inferences drawn in the 
sequel. The precise definition of a transit in thick- 
hess was not standardized, but varied according to 
the notions of particular astrologers or groups of 


astrologers. We consider variants in §§ 7, 8, and 9 
helow. 


Analogously to the notion of elevation in lati- 
tude, whenever one planet was relatively farther 


out in its region of action than was another in its, 
the first planet was said to be “ over” the second. 

A pair of terms, sa‘id, ascending, and habit, de- 
scending ((2], p. 110), was used to describe a 
planet’s situation with respect to the dimension of 
thickness. Unfortunately the same words were 
used by different schools of thought to denote 
different conditions, and Birini distinguishes be- 
tween the conflicting terminologies by calling them 
the first and second opinions respectively. 

According to the “first opinion” (al-ra’%t 
al-awwal) a planet is ascending whenever the 
length of its radius vector exceeds its mean value. 
When this vector is less than its mean the planet 
is descending. 

According to the “second opinion” (al-ra’ 
al-thani) the planet is ascending when the length 
of its radius vector is increasing; when this vec- 
tor’s length is decreasing the planet is descending. 


3. Planetary Sectors 


In order to cbtain precise, or pseudo-precise, 
determinations of transits in thickness, elevations, 
ascents, and so on, computations were called for. 
In these computations a useful concept was that of 
the four nitdqat, “ sectors ” (singular, nitdq), into 
which both the deferent and the epicycle of each 
planet was divided. There were two categories of 
sectors, those computed on the basis of distance 
(hasb al-bu‘d), and those determined on the basis 
of velocity (hasb al-harakah). 

In all cases the beginning of the first sector was 
put at the (deferent or epicylic) apogee, the be- 
ginning of the third sector at the perigee. 

The beginnings of the second and fourth dis- 
tance sectors on either the deferent or the epicycle 
were defined as those points at which an object 
moving on the circle in question is at its mean 
distance from the center of the universe. (Cf. 
[19], p. 157). 

As for the velocity sectors, consider a point 
moving on either the deferent or the epicycle as 
the case may be. The beginnings of the second 
and fourth velocity sectors are those positions of 
the moving point at which its angular velocity, as 
viewed from the center of the universe, attains its 
mean value. (Cf. [2], p. 101.) 

The endpoint of each first sector coincides with 
the beginning of the second, and so on. The ex- 
tent and order of all four sectors is indicated by 
the Roman numerals in Figure 1. Birani ((3], 
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p. 1447) calls the distance sector al-nitaq al-bu‘di, 
the velocity sector al-nitag al-masiri. 

When the planetary model is the simple case of 
a point rotating at constant speed in an eccentric 
circular deferent (the Ptolemaic solar model), it 
is easy to write down expressions for the bounda- 
ries of the sectors. For the deferent distance 
sector the situation is depicted in Figure 1. We 
seek those points on the deferent which are at a 
distance of R from the center of the universe. It 
is clear that there are two such points, the points 
at which the perpendicular bisector of OC cuts the 
deferent. The first sector is then the are of the 
central angle shown by the heavy curved arrow 
on the figure. The size of this angle is given 
by the expression 


(1) 90° + arc sin = 90° + arc sin (4 sin 


Cmaz) ~ 90° + arc sin _ , 


where d is the eccentricity and e the equation, 
usually regarded as a function of A, the mean 
center (al-markaz al-awsat). That the maximum 
equation, @maz, is arc sin d/R is a fact which wa: 
well known to medieval astronomers. 


cost 


upogee 














‘center of the 


universe 


FIGURE 1. 






perigee 


This disposes of the problem, for as always, the 
sectors are symmetrically located with respect to 
the line of apsides. 

Biriini severely reproaches Abi Ma'‘shar and 
Kishyar ibn Labban for using in their respective 


zijes (Nos. 63 and 9 in [7]) the approximate 
equality in (1) above, valid when d is small com- 
pared with R. Concerning the former of these two 
individuals we will have much to say in §8; 
Kishyar ({17], p. 83) was a well-known tenth 
century Iranian mathematician and astronomer. 
The determination of the velocity sectors for 
the same simple eccentric model in equally direct. 
Biriini has a long “ proof” ([4], 59:9) showing 
that the points on the deferent at which the planet 
passes through its mean velocity (hence the initial 











FIGURE 2. 


points of the second and fourth velocity sectors) 
are the positions at which it attains its maximum 
equation, P and P” in Figure 2. The magnitude 
of the first sector is thus expressible as 


(2) 90° + arc sin A = 90° + emaz. 


Since every eccentric model can be transformed 
into an equivalent epicyclic model and conversely, 
it would be possible to use (1) and (2) for com- 
puting epicyclic sectors also. Birini, however, 
carries out a separate discussion, and it will be 
useful for us to do the same. Figure 3 shows an 
epicycle of radius + whose center rotates on 4 
circular deferent of radius R. The planet in turn 
rotates on the circumference of the epicycle. The 
epicyclic equation at any time is the angular differ- 
ence between the radius vectors from O, the center 
of the universe, to the planet and to the epicycle 
center. Since all points on the deferent are at the 
planet’s mean distance from QO, the initial points 
of the second and fourth epicyclic distance sectors 
are at the intersections of the epicycle and the 
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FIGURE 3. 


deferent. Hence we seek to evaluate the are shown 
by the heavy curved arrow. It is 


(3) 90°+ are sin ret = 90° + ems» 


an expression analogous to (1). 


It is clear from Figure 4 that maximum values 
of the epicyclic equation will occur when, as at P 
and P’, the vector from O to the planet is tangent 
to the epicycle. This implies that sin @mg, = 1/R, 














FIGURE 4, 


which completes the analogy with (1). Moreover, 
using the same line of reasoning as with the de- 


ferent, the magnitude of the first epicyclic velocity 
sector is seen to be 


(4) 90° +are sin - = 90° + maz; 


which corresponds to (2). 


The only actual object to which these formulas 
were applied without modification was the sun. 
Ptolemy found it necessary to have the epicycle 
center of planet P on Figure 5, so move on its 
deferent that the angular velocity of HP (rather 
than that of CP) was maintained constant. The 
point E is the equant-center, placed on the line of 
apsides as shown, so that the length of OF is twice 
the eccentricity d. 

This situation, of course, has no effect on the 
location of D, the initial point of the second de- 








- 


FIGURE 5. 


ferent distance sector. It does affect, however, the 
way in which this sector was tabulated in the 
zijes, the astronomical handbooks. Since X is easily 
computable as a linear function of time, it was 
more direct and convenient to report angle DEA, 
that value of A corresponding to D, rather than 
the central angle DCA measuring are DA itself. 
For small d an approximate determination of 
DEA is 


(5) 90° + arc sin sf ° 


The equant has a radical effect on the location 
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angle SHA. For this he uses the approximate 








€maz occurs at Q, the are AQ being a quadrant. determination 
Again the most convenient way to locate the (7) 90° 2d - 
bounding points of the second sector is in terms R 


of A, and the angle QFA is 


(6) 90° + arc tan é = 90° + are sin =, 


by/& 


the first expression being exact. 
Here it becomes necessary to remark one of the 
few instances in which Birini made a mistake. 


Turning next to a consideration of the epicycle 
sectors for the Ptolemaic planetary models, it is 
evident that, strictly speaking, neither (3) nor 
(4) can be applied in general, for the radius vector 
from the center of the universe to the epicycle 
center varies from R+ d to R—d. Birini chose 
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Having shown ([4], 56:19) that for the simple 
eccentric model @mgz occurs at A = 90° he states 
incorrectly that the same demonstration is valid 
also when the equant has been introduced. Then 
S becomes the initial point of his second deferent 
velocity sector, and, consistently with the discussion 


above, he tabulates values of A which fix 9, i.e. 


to ignore this variation and utilized (3) and (4) 
for his tables. 

Other astronomers computed sets of extremal 
values 


(8) 90° + are sin ——— sR aH’ 
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and 


(9) 90° + are sin 7 = 7? 





as well as the variation in the result when Rk + d 
is replaced by R—d. Values for intermediate 
positions were then to be determined by an inter- 
polation scheme. It should be stated at this point 
that the interpolation function was already at hand 
in the Almagest ({14], XI, 11) in the last column 
of the tables of planetary equations. Ptolemy, in 
effect, computed the initial points of the second 
epicycle velocity sectors as functions of 4, convert- 
ing the results into a set of functions varying 
between + 1 and —1. 


4, Tables of the Sectors 


A number of extant manuscripts give tables of 
the planetary sectors. All such presently available 
to the author have been transcribed and consoli- 
dated in our Table 1. The sources are: 


1. Birini’s Al-Qanin al-Mas‘idi [8], p. 
1452, written in Ghazna ec. 1040, shown in 
Column 1 of our table. 


2. Birini’s Llements of Astrology [2], pp. 
108, 110, written 1029, Column 2. 


3. Sanjar al-Kamiali’s Zij-i Ashraft ([F], 
in [7], Zij No. 4), £.55v, written in Shiraz 
c.1310, in Persian. Substantially identical 
with item 2 above, it also is shown in Column 
9 

4. Al-Zij al-Muhaqqaq ((U], in [7], Zij 
No. 35), f.127r., of Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 
al-Munajjim al-Wabiknawi, known as Shams 
al-Munajjim, written in Persian, c. 1320, 
Column 3. In the manuscript the row of 
second sector beginnings is garbled. The en- 
tries in our table have been restored from the 
row of fourth sector beginnings. 

5. Nasir al-Din al-Tisi’s Zij-i Ilkhani 
({H], in [7], Zij No. 6), f. 89v., written in 
Persian at Maragha, Azarbaijan, c. 1270, 
Column 4. 


_ 6. Jamshid al-Kashi’s Zij-i Khagani ([E], 
in [7], Zij No. 20), f.141v., written in Per- 
sian, c. 1415, Column 5. 


ry 


i. [A], £.10v., a description of an instru- 
ment invented by al-Kashi of item 6 above. 
Except that they are uniformly rounded off to 


minutes, the entries are identical with those 
of item 6 and are also shown in Column 5. 

8. Ulugh Beg’s Zij-i Sultant (in [7], Zij 
No. 12, the entries collated from [J], f. 147r., 
and [K], f.148v.), written in Persian at 
Samargand, c. 1440, Column 6. 


In this table, and in the remainder of the paper 
we transcribe numbers expressed in the sexagesimal 
system by setting commas between sexagesimal 
digits. A semicolon is the “ sexagesimal point.” 

It is obvious that items 2, 3, and 4 above repre- 
sent essentially the same tradition. Whether the 
table was originally computed by Birini or by an 
unknown predecessor is of little interest. 

The numbers in parentheses following blocks of 
entries in our table refer the reader to the rules 
expressed in modern notation in §5 above, pre- 
sumably used by the individuals who originally 
computed the respective tables in the sources. 

Column 7 displays results computed indepen- 
dently by the present author, in general by use 
of Kashi’s base parameters. These are shown in 
Column 8. While the Muslim astronomers stuck 
fairly closely to Ptolemy’s parameters, they intro- 
duced minor variants, some of which are indicated 
on the table. Whether shown or not, these variants 
are doubtless the explanation for many of the 
minor differences in the results. 

Examining the four blocks of entries for the 
deferent distance sectors, we note reasonable agree- 
ment among all save those of Column 4. Ulugh 
Beg’s results are all less than a quadrant. Except 
for Mercury and the moon, to be discussed sepa- 
rately in §§ 5 and 6 below, all other entries are 
more than a quadrant. The answer seems to be 
that Ulugh Beg has computed his tables so as to 
give \ rather than A for the determination of the 
sector boundary. That is, instead of computing 
(in Figure 5) angle DEA by expression (5), he 
determines angle DOA. To verify this statement 
the reader need only note that, since both of these 
angles differ only slightly from a quadrant, then, 
ME being three times MO, angle DEA should 
exceed a quadrant by about three times the amount 
that angle DOA falls short of it. In the case of 
Saturn, for instance, angle MDE is 4;54°, about 
three times 1;40°, Ulugh Beg’s value for angle 
DOS. 

An analogous explanation applies to Ulugh 
Beg’s deferent velocity sectors. Now his entries 
are approximately the supplements of the corre- 








ae 
or 
Ca) 


sponding values in Column 7. Consistently with 
this convention the value for the sun is 90° in [J]. 
The variant reading, however, gives the defining 
value of A as do the other sources. 

Nasir al-Din’s set of sectors gives the impression 
of having been carelessly computed or copied, and 
only one copy of the work was at hand. Some of 
the entries make no sense. He, like Ulugh Beg, 
prefers to give A rather than A for the deferent 
sectors. 

Both sets of Birtini’s deferent velocity sectors 
employ the incorrect expression (7). His Column 
1 value for Venus has been obtained by using the 
Ptolemaic d = 1;15; his corresponding Column 2 
entry has used the common Islamic d = 1;3. 

The reasons for the differences between the 
Birini group (Columns 1, 2, 3, and 4) of epicycle 
sectors and the remaining two sets of epicycle sec- 
tors have been stated in §3 above. In short, the 
Biriini group utilized expressions (3) and (4); 
the others (8) and (9). 


5. The Sectors of Mercury 


As usual, the highly irregular behavior of the 
planet Mercury demands special treatment. In 
the case of the simple circular eccentric the point 
on the deferent having mean angular velocity with 
respect to the center of the universe (O in Figure 
1) can be found by erecting a perpendicular to the 
line of apsides from O and noting its point of 
intersection with the deferent. Assume that this 
procedure is valid also for Mercury. The distance 
from the center of the universe to Mercury’s equant 
center is, according to Biriini’s Astrology ([2], p. 
99), 3;10. Then a good approximation to the 
value of X to which the point of mean velocity 
corresponds is 

90° + arc sin 3310 


= 93;2°, 
1,030 





which is the entry for Mercury’s deferent velocity 
sector for all columns except 1, 4, and 6. The 
entry in Column 4 is off by only two minutes, and 
since Nasir al-Din seems to have computed to half- 
degrees only, this discrepancy is negligible. The 
entry of 90° in Column 6 is proper since Ulugh 
Beg reports A, not A, and our point is indeed on 
the normal to the apsidal line. The number in 
Column 1, however, is unexplained, as is the 
Column 1 value for Mercury’s deferent distance 
sector. The entries in Columns 5 and 6 for the 
deferent distance sector of this planet are good 
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approximations, as the following argument demon- 
strates: 

The Almagest interpolation function referred to 
in §3 above measures the variation in the maxi- 
mum size of the epicyclic equation as compared 
to its mean value. Hence any point at which this 
function vanishes marks a position at which the 
epicycle is at mean distance, i.e. the initial point 
of the second or fourth deferent distance sector. 
This function, j(A) say, is the last column in the 
Almagest tables of planetary equations. For Mer- 
eury ({14], ed. of Halma, vol. ii, p. 309) we have 
f(66) = — 032,20 and f(72) =0;9,14. Linear 
interpolation between the two yields a zero at X= 
67;13°, a result fairly close to Kashi’s 67 ;44°. 
Ulugh Beg’s value is consistent with this, 65;7 
being the A corresponding to this X. 

It is of interest to remark parenthetically at this 
point that although most of the columns in the 
planetary equation tables of the Ptolemaic Handy 
Tables are equivalent to those of the Almagest, the 
interpolation function just utilized above differs 
markedly between the two sets of tables. If, for 
instance, the reader attempted the same interpola- 
tion with al-Battani’s zij ([1], vol. ii, p. 134, 
column iv), the equation tables of which have evi- 
dently been lifted from the Handy Tables [15], he 
would obtain a different result, namely 64;30°. 

Mercury’s epicycle sectors are quickly disposed 
of. The entries in Columns 4, 5, and 6 are veri- 
fiable by application of expressions (8) and (9), 
or by consultation of the Almagest ([14] XI, 11). 
In like manner the Birtini family of velocity 
secsectors for Mercury can be checked from (4) or 
from the same chapter of the Almagest. The dis- 
crepancy between Columns 1 and 5 for the distance 
sectors may be due to small differences in para- 
meters. 


6. The Lunar Sectors 

In the Qanin ([8], p. 1450) Biriini states that 
the arc sine of half the lunar eccentricity is 5;11, 
24. Since his entry in Column 1 for the moon’s 
deferent distance sector is a quadrant plus this 
number, this seems to be a blind application of 
our expression (1) to the lunar motion. 

In the Ptolemaic lunar model ([10], p. 194) the 
epicycle center will be at mean distance from the 
center of the universe when the double elonga- 
tion is 
10;19 


AV iY) == 84;2°. 
2(49 341) 


arc cos . == are cos ( 
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This is apparently Kashi’s definition of the second 
deferent distance sector boundary for the moon. 
Ulugh Beg’s value is very close to it. 

In the Ptolemaic model the epicyclic center 
travels on the deferent in such fashion that its 
angular velocity as viewed from the center of the 
universe is a constant. Hence the concept of de- 
ferent velocity sectors as defined above has no 
meaning. Nevertheless all our sources tabulate 
such sectors. The value from the Qdanin can be 
regarded as the same variety of application of 
expression (2) as was the corresponding distance 
sector an application of (1). This applies also 
to the entry in Column 3. Most of the remaining 
values can be accounted for as follows. In the 
Almagest table of lunar equations ([14], ed. of 
Halma, vol. i, p. 316) the value of the double 
elongation which gives maximum displacement of 
the epicyclic apogee (Column 3 in the Almagest 
table) is 114°. This is Kashi’s entry. In some 
way he must have associated the maximum value 
of this angle with the maximum deferent equations 
which mark the boundaries of the other deferent 
velocity sectors. Biriini in the Astrology, however, 
tabulated 103 ;9°, a quadrant plus the actual maxi- 
mum of epicyclic apogee displacement, namely 
13;9°. The fact that this is an are on the pe- 
riphery of the epicycle may partially explain why 
the 103 ;9° is entered among the epicycle apogees 
in the Elements of Astrology sector table. 

For the moon, both categories of epicycle sector 
are computed exactly as are those of the planets. 


7. Computation of Transits in Thickness 


We are now in a position to attempt the organi- 
zation of the mass of diffuse, conflicting, and con- 
fusing material bearing on our main topic, the 
transit in thickness. 

In general the phenomenon involved two planets, 
and at such time as they were in conjunction, or 
in one of the other astrological “ aspects.” Which- 
ever of the two planets was relatively farther out 
in its region of action was said to transit over the 
other ([4], 71:13). It is clear that the position 
of the planet or its epicycle center in the sectors 
played a réle in this determination. Other things 
being equal, a planet anywhere in its first epicyclic 
sector, say, would be farther from the center of the 
universe than when it was in the second. In fact, 
however, it was the complicated interaction of the 
eccentric and epicyclic effects acting simultane- 


ously which produced the actual earth-planet dis- 
tance at any particular instant. This situation 
was completely grasped by any competent astrono- 
mer like Biriini. Some such realization also pene- 
trated the consciousness of many of the less able 
astrological practioners, but the impression one 
receives from reading their rules is that the doc- 
trine of transits was a holdover from some more 
primitive astronomical level in which the two 
periodic perterbations of the center and the 
anomaly, if they were recognized at all, were con- 
ceived and tabulated as separate and independent 
functions. This was an attitude characteristic of 
Hindu planetary theory (cf. [11]). Under such 
circumstances one could deal with one class of 
sector at a time with an easy conscience. 

Typical of this approach was the common prac- 
tise of determining ascent or descent by examining 
the difference between the true longitude (A) and 
the mean longitude (A). If the equation, e = d-A, 
were positive the planet was said to be ascending ; 
if negative the planet was descending ([4] 72:19). 
If one adopts a simple epicyclic model, neglecting 
the effect of the eccentricity, a glance at Figure 6 
will demonstrate the validity of this rule. Ascend- 
ing and descending are taken in the sense of the 
“ second opinion ” of §2 above. 








FIGURE 6. 


Carrying this approach a step farther, it was 
customary to compute a planet’s “ magnitude of 
transit ” (migdar al-mamarr, [4], 80:8), this be- 
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ing the product of the equation (e) mentioned 
above and a constant, k. Usually 


k = =—-()—-@ 
= 64 ~ 25 \S/)~ (24)? 


Some arrived at the same result by expressing the 
ratio in larger numbers or combinations of num- 
bers, as: 


~ 
k— ~~ ([4], 80:13), 


used by the predecessors of Abii Ma‘shar; or 


800 360 
=3600° 309 ([4], 80:16; [8], 1461:10), 
used in the Shah Zij, al-Jawzahari’s zi7 (not listed 
in [7]), and by Mashallah; and 


k = 934 minutes = 576 seconds = 0;9,36 
([4], 83:15), 


recommended by al-Farghani ([17], p. 18). 


Upon all those who thus involve themselves in 
needless extra computation Birini poured out his 
contempt saying ([4], 82:7): 

The person who abandons a simple ratio for a 
more complicated one—how much he resembles 
a man who is freely invited to the happiness 
of Paradise, but who refuses to enter until after 
he shall have made the (required) pilgrimage 
(to Mecea). 


In addition to pointing out numerous scribal 
garblings of the 4/25, Biriini also remarks that in 
the zij of Habash al-Hasib (c. 850, [17], p. 12) it 
is suggested that e be multiplied by 7/22. And, 
what is “ queerer than the croaking crow” (aghrab 
min al-ghuradb al-na‘q), he says, is that in some 
manuscripts of the Shah Zij the number 4/25 is 
prescribed for the superior planets, but 7/22 for 
the inferior ones. 

The Berlin version [B] of the Habash Zij does 
indeed contain a short section (f.114v) entitled 
“On the Knowledge of the Transit of the Planets, 
One over Another.” The test for ascent or descent 
is made dependent upon the equation of the center, 
the modification in the mean longitude caused by 
the planet’s eccentricity. If this equation is posi- 
tive the planet is descending ; if negative the planet 
is ascending. The text goes on to say that the 
amount of ascent or descent is determined by 
multiplying this equation by seven and dividing 
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by twelve. Doubtless the presence of the 12, repre- 
sented by joining the Arabic letters ya (for 10) 
and ba (for 2) is to be explained by some scribe 
having omitted the frontal stroke on what was 
originally a kaf (for 20) and a ba. It is of interest 
to note that Biriini observed ([4], 85:7) precisely 
this degeneration from 7/22 to 7/12 in a copy of 
the Kafi Zij of one Ibn Muhammad. 


No mention of this procedure has been found in 
the Istanbul version [C] of Habash’s zij. 

Let us seek the rational basis which probably 
informed the originator of the technique. He 
sought a way of comparing the distances from the 
earth of two planets, and he chose as a measure 
of the variation in distance, a constant multiple of 
the equation of each planet. It is as though the 
arc of the equation, the heavily drawn segment 
marked e in Figure 6, were applied to the planet’s 
maximum distance as shown, to give an indication 
of the shortening the radius vector had undergone 
in leaving the position of epicyclic apogee. This 
makes considerable sense, for with suitable restric- 
tions, the descent of a planet in position P, would 
surely exceed that of P;, say, provided that P,’s 
equation exceeded e. Of course the transformation 
involved is non-linear, but it is monotonic. The 
restrictions are (1) that both planets be in the 
same velocity sector, and (2) that their epicycle 
radii be the same. The necessity of (1) is obvious, 
for in Figure 6 planets P, and P; are clearly at 
different distances from the earth even though 
their equations are equal. Moreover the necessity 
of (1) was recognized by some of the astrological 
practioners, witness [3], 1461:2 and §7 below. 
Restriction (2) is important, for in fact the epi- 
cycles of the real planets differ drastically in size. 
A way of getting around their difference would be 
to multiply the magnitude of transit of the planet 
having the smaller epicycle by the ratio between 
the @mar due to the larger epicycle and that caused 
by the smaller. This will be touched on in the 
next two sections. 


The sources contain no hint as to how the con- 
stant coefficient 4/25 came to be employed. To 
one familiar with early Islamic trigonometry the 
square root of the reciprocal of this number, 
5/2 = 24 — 2;30 = 150’, comes to mind. This 
number was sometimes used as the radius (R) of 
the defining circle for the trigonometric functions. 
In particular we have Birini’s categorical state- 
ment ([3], 1466:9) that it was the R of the Shah 
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Zij. Nowadays RF is invariably taken as unity, but 
the application of many common trigonometric 
formulas involving the medieval functions (where 
R+1) introduces the factor 1/R, and the ex- 
pression for magnitude of transit can be written as 
1 
RP 

An are of e degrees ona unit circle has the 
length 


é. 


The number 11/630 in fact appears in a Persian 
operation described by Biriini ([3], 1466:12) for 
transforming the magnitude of a planet’s ascent 
into years, for purposes of some prediction. But 
this is far from 4/25. 

The most fruitful suggestion along these lines 
has been made by O. Neugebauer, who remarks 
that 34 is an attested Babylonian approximation 
to the number w. (Cf. [10], p. 47.) Using this, 
our formula for magnitude of transit becomes 


e ; ‘ 
ke = 5—. In Hindu astronomy it was customary 
aT 


to fix the sizes of epicycles by giving their circum- 
ferences in degrees (cf., for example, [5], p. xvii, 
and [16], p. 18), where a degree stands for the 
360th part of the planet’s mean orbit. To convert 
from circumferences into radii one divides by 2z. 
The hypothetical inventor of the transit in thick- 
ness concept may well have sought to transform 
his circumferential distance e into the desired dis- 
placement along the radius vector by dividing by 
®r. The significance of the transformation even- 
tually disappeared par l’injure des temps. This 
conjecture is reinforced by the use of a better 
approximation to z in Habash’s work and in some 
copies of the Shah Zij as noted above. 


8. Abi Ma‘shar’s Technique 


It was appropriate that Birini describe in 
detail the procedure of Ja‘far ibn Muhammad 
al-Balkhi, Abi Ma‘shar (c. 850, [17], p. 28) the 
Albumasar of Western Europe, greatest astrologer 
of the Middle Ages, and whose works still clutter 
the bookshops of the Near East. 

In fact Birini quotes ([4], 88:2) from Abia 
Ma‘shar’s now lost zij (No. 63 in [7]): 


Verily, transit between two planets which are 
in aspect is divided into two parts. One of them 
is that they be both in one of the superior 
sectors, and the other that they be in the in- 


ferior sectors, and those are either of the de- 
ferent or the epicycle. Thus these are four 
cases, and their order in strength is that pri- 
ority is (1) to the superior deferent sectors, 
then (2) to the superior epicycle sectors, then 
(3) to the inferior deferent sectors, and then 
(4) to the inferior epicycle sectors. And their 
order in strength of aspect is (1) conjunction 
has priority, and then (2) quartile, then (3) 
trine, and then (4) the sextile, except that the 
last two are weak, And the upper one of these 
two planets which transits over the other is the 
one nearer to the epicyclic apogee . . « 


Thus, while Abii Ma‘shar’s system recognized 
the existence of two component equations, he 
treated them separately and in an arbitrary order. 
His computations for determining which planet 
transits over which led to precisely the same result 
as the procedure hypothecated in §2 above. For 
both the planets in question he would form w= 


ox as above, calling the result the “ partial 
chord” (al-watar al-juz’i). For all planets and 
each class of equation the constant Wmaz = QR mae 


was determined and called the “chord ” (watar). 
For both planets the number p= w/Wmaz, the 
“ minutes of the transit ” (daqa@’iq al-mamarr) was 
computed and the results compared. Individual 
rules were then applied, depending on the sectors 
in which the planets lay. If a planet happened to 
be in the third sector » = 0 would indicate that it 
was at the initial point of the sector, at minimum 
distance from the earth. If »=—1 it would be 
(approximately) at mean distance, at the endpoint 
of this sector. Any intermediate value for » would 
imply an interior point of the sector and » would 
be taken as a measure of the planet’s ascent from 
epicyclic (or deferent) perigee. The essential 
point is that division by Wmaz has the effect of 
cutting down all epicycles (or eccentricities) to a 
standard size, thus enabling comparisons between 
different planets. 

Biriini reproduces ([4], 9:5) a table of these 
“chords,” presumably from Abi Ma‘shar’s ij. 
Since each entry is Cémaz = 039,36 Cmax, division 
by ¢ presents us with the set of maximum equa- 
tions used by Abii Ma‘shar, which, according to 
Birini is the set common to “the Persians” 
(al-furs), a generic term comprehending Ya‘qub 
ibn Tariq ([17], p. 4), Muhammad ibn Misa 
al-Khwarizmi ({17], p. 10; [9]), and the Shah Zij 
as well. The quotients are displayed in Column 2 
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of our Table 2. These results entailed some resto- 
rations of scribal miscopyings of the numbers in 
the original table, but the numbers shown are 
fairly secure. It was also necessary to exchange 
the position of this table in the text with that of 
another in order to replace it in a context of re- 
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lated material. The entries may be compared with 
those in Column 1, a set of maximum equations 
culled from various places in the text ([4], 24:7, 
30:10, 54:5) and ascribed to the same group. The 
reader will note that there is only one equation for 
the moon, a situation typical of Hindu and pre- 
Ptolemaic Greek astronomy. 

It is worth remarking that the word al-jiii was 
used by Abi Ma‘shar and others to denote things 
having to do with the deferent, while al-watar 
(chord, or cord) appertained to the epicycle. 
Birini claims ([4], 15:13-17:2;[3], 1458:17) that 
the former term is an Arabization of the Persian 
word kii (sphere), while watar (= Persian 2zi7) 
is a reference to the halters (ribatat) of primitive 
Hindu astronomical lore which were supposed to 
produce the planetary retrogradations by their 
jerkings. 


9. The Usage of Mashallah and a Worked 
Example 


Biriini also devotes considerable space to the 
notions of a second well-known and influential 
astrologer, Mashallah (Messahala, c.770; [17], 
p. 5), whom he associates with the less famous 
‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhan al-Tabari (Omar Al- 
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fraganus Tiberiadis, c. 770; [17], p. 7). He char- 
acterizes the doctrines of these people as being 
midway between those of the Persians and Abi 
Ma‘shar, and he is careful to absolve himself from 
sharing them. He states that his only reason for 
mentioning them at all is to show that they differ 
with Abi Ma‘shar and to drive the reader from 
them, lest otherwise their ideas be thought worh 
while. 

The main lines of Mashallah’s technique ((3], 
1462:5) seem to be as follows: When a pair of 
planets is in aspect, determine for each its equa- 
tion of the center, that is, the modification of its 
mean longitude produced by the eccentricity of the 
deferent. Regard this equation as a measure of 
the planet’s descent from maximum distance, 
or ascent from minimum distance, depending on 
the sector in which the epicycle center lies. Take 
the algebraic difference between the two (to adopt 
modern terminology) calling ascent positive and 
descent negative. Divide the difference by the 
“apportionment ” (tajzi’ah) between the two 
planets. The quotient shows by how much the 
higher planet passes over the lower one. 

A table of Mashallah’s “apportioning coeffi- 
cients” is given by Birini ([4], p. 87) for the 
equations according to the Shah Zij. It is com- 
posed of the set of ratios between all pairs of maxi- 
mum equations, except that deferent equations are 
paired with deferent equations, epicyclic with epi- 
cyclic. There are twenty-one entries for the for- 
mer class, being the combinations of the seven 
“ planets” taken two at a time. There are only 
ten ratios between maximum epicyclic equations, 
since in this system the moon, like the sun, has 
only one inequality in its motion. The ratios are 
so chosen as to be greater than or equal to one, 
and are displayed in sexagesimal seconds converted 
into decimal integers. For example, the ratio 
between the maximum deferent equations of 
Saturn and the sun is given as 13994, meaning 
3 353,14. 

The preservation of this table implies that if 
any one epicyclic or deferent maximum equation is 
known all the others may be computed in terms of 
it. Moreover, since there are many ratios involv- 
ing any particular planet, all results can be 
checked several ways and scribal errors restored 
with complete certainty. Initial values for be- 
ginning the process are at hand, in Columns 1 and 
2, say of Table 2. The results appear in Column 
3 of the same table. Column 4 shows the set of 
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Shah Zij parameters found on f.2r of [D], the 
astrological work of Ibn Hibinté. The next col- 
umn gives the maximum planetary equations of 
the published version of al-Khwarizmi’s 2ij, [9]. 
Finally, for contrast, the corresponding Ptolemaic 
parameters are displayed in Column 6. It is un- 
fortunate that we have no set of Hindu maximum 
equations. In [4] Birini associates the entries of 
Column 1 with “the Hindus and the Persians ” 
and he gives very extensive information concerning 
the parameters of the Karanasara, the Karanati- 
laka, the Pulisasiddhanta, the Brahmasiddhanta, 
the Khandakhadyaka, and so on. But, as he says, 
the results are strongly affected by crude approxi- 
mation, various approximations to 7, and the 
several values for R (for defining trigonometric 
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equations from the epicycle circumferences and 
radii he gives. Sets of tables are what we need, 
and these are unavailable. 

Even without tables, however, an example of a 
transit computation of Mashallih preserved in 
[4] enables us to draw inferences concerning the 
functions used in constructing the equation tables 
of the Shah Zij. Mashallah gives ([4],99:6) a 
horoscope, cast for the tahwil, the instant of vernal 
equinox, for a year in which a conjunction of 
Saturn and Jupiter occurs. The significance of 
this type of conjunction is discussed in § 10 below. 
The ascendant is alleged to be two thirds across the 
sign of Leo, and the longitudes of the three su- 
perior planets are shown in Table 3. The positions 


of Venus, Mercury, and the moon are not given, 
as being of no interest for such matters. O. 
Neugebauer dates the configuration as being that 
of 20 March 333, no date being associated with it 
in the text. 


In addition to the partial horoscope of Table 3, 
the numerical data shown boldface in Table 4 were 
also available to Birini. He examines them in 
detail, evidently with a copy of the Shah Zij at 
his disposal. Mashallih had picked the three pairs 
of planets associated in Table 4, why these three 
we do not know, and for each he computed the 
elevation of the “ upper” planet over the “ lower.” 
In order to verify his results it was necessary for 
Birtini to determine each equation of the center, 
and this in turn implied knowledge of the apsidal 
longitudes. The values he reports as coming from 
the Shah Zij are entered in Column 2 of Table 3. 
These numbers are completely secure, since each 
enters the computations and can be checked. In 
the adjoining Column 3 are the planetary apogees 
in the Sarya-Siddhanta known to Varahamihira 
({16], p. 17), identical with the apogees of the 
Khandakhadyaka ({5], p. xii). ‘For the four 
apogees given in the text, all from the Shah Zij, 
only that of Mars differs from the corresponding 
Hindu parameter. 

In his operations with the Saturn-Jupiter couple 
Mashallah assumes that a conjunction between the 
two will occur at longitude 189;8°, which is 
Saturn’s position at equinox. This, as Birini 
remarks, is wrong, since by the time Jupiter 
catches up to it, Saturn will itself surely move 
somewhat. Be that as it may, Biriini proceeds to 
examine Mxshallah’s claim that at this conjunction 
Saturn will have 400 minutes of descent. An ap- 
proximation to the argument of the center is 309°, 
the difference between the true longitude of the 
planet and that of the apogee. Opposite this num- 
ber, in the proper table of the zij, Biriini finds 
6 ;35° = 395’; fairly close to the sought for 400’. 
He attempts to sharpen the determination by ap- 
proximating the equation of the anomaly, thence 
correcting the argument for the equation of the 
center. This, however, results in 469’, and he 
passes on to attempt checking in the same fashion 
Mashallah’s 148’ for Jupiter. 

The second planetary couple predicates a con- 
junction of Jupiter and Mars at the equinoctial 
longitude of Jupiter, the slower moving of the two 
planets. Biriini feels that the two planets are in 
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the same sectors, hence their descents should not 
cumulate, but be subtracted. Mashallah, however, 
has added them to get his reported 630’. In order 
to account for this Birini tries Mars in its equi- 
noctial position, then in opposition to Jupiter, at 
longitude 352 ;44°, and in other places. None of 
these work out numerically, and he passes on to 
the last couple. 

In all three cases the sum or difference of the 
equations is divided by the proper apportioning 
coefficient, each indicated in Table 4 by an oval 
containing the relevant planetary symbols. The 
three quotients are then added and the resulting 
angle converted into time (years, months, and 
days) by the simple expedient of putting a degree 
equal to a year. 

If the whole conglomeration of inconsistencies 
is typical of Mashallah’s work, he merits all the 
fulminations levelled against him by Birtini. In 
the diagrams of Table 4 we have superposed the 
zodiacal positions of the associated pairs of planets 
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in such fashion as to make their apogees coincide, 
thus forcing the sets of sectors into a standard 
position. With the aid of these diagrams we note 
that the three planets “ over” their associates are 
correctly placed in the sense that each of the three 
is closer to the apogee than its mate. But this is 
the best that can be said for Mashallah. Birini 
is right in claiming that the 566’ and 67’ of the 
second conjunction should be subtracted rather 
than added. The same remark applies to the 400’ 
and 148’ of the first conjunction. As for the third 
conjunction, Saturn being in a superior sector and 
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the sun in an inferior one, the respective 400’ and 
125’ can neither be added nor subtracted. 

The division by the apportionment as carried 
out makes no sense, either. If in the first con- 
junction, say, Saturn’s descent of 400’ had been 
divided by the apportionment of 1;41, this would 
have made the descents of the two planets com- 
parable, compensating for Saturn’s greater eccen- 
tricity. 

We may well abandon the astrological critique 
at this point to consider matters involving a 
modicum of genuine science. The planetary equa- 
tion tables of ancient and medieval astronomical 
texts generally fall into one of two classes. They 
may be (a) based on the epicycle or eccentric 
model, in which case the maximum equation does 
not occur midway between apogee and perigee, or 
(b) they may be of the symmetrical form ¢ = én, 
sin X. A variant of (b) is the so-called “ method 
of declinations ” (cf. [8]) in which a table of solar 
declination, also symmetrical about @ = 90°, re- 
places the sine as an interpolation function. 

In the Ptolemaic astronomy, scheme (a), with 
the added refinement of the equant, is used both 
for the equation of the center and that of the 
anomaly. A graph of the type of function result- 
ing from method (a) may be seen plotted in [11]. 
In the zij of al-Khwarizmi, and in the Khandakha- 
dyaka [5], the only Hindu source for which the 
question can be answered, method (a) is applied to 
the equation of the anomaly, but the more primi- 
tive (b) is utilized for the equation of the center. 
We ask what is the case with the Shah Zij. 

Birtini reports a total of eight tabular entries 
from the equation table of this zij in instances 
where the corresponding arguments also are spe- 
cifically cited. One of these is from a table of the 
anomalistic equation of Saturn, and at a part of 
the function which is insensitive for diagnostic 
purposes. In any event, the presumption is that 
this table has been computed by method (a). The 
remaining seven are all for equations of the center, 
and include all four planets mentioned in Mashal- 
lah’s horoscope. 

Table 5 exhibits one of these readings for each 
of the four planets, Column 1 giving the argu- 
ment, and Column 4 the corresponding equation 
in Birini’s text. For purposes of comparison 
independently computed values appear in Column 
3, except that, when so marked the entry has been 
obtained from the published version of the al- 
Khwarizmi Zij [9]. The emaz used in the compu- 
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tation or by al-Khwirizmi is written in Column 2 
opposite related equations, all major variants hav- 
ing been taken from Table 2. 


The conclusions are immediate. The equations 
of the center in the Shah Zij have been computed 
by method (b) and are sinusoidal functions. Had 
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the asymmetrical method (a) been employed the 
divergence between tabular and computed values 
would have been far greater than the maximum 
divergence of seven minutes of arc actually found. 
That the parameters are non-Ptolemaic follows 
directly from the fact that the central equation of 
6;35° for Saturn show already exceeds Ptolemy’s 
€mar Of 6;31° for this planet. 


10. Jupiter-Saturn Conjunctions and Planetary 
Mean Motions 


Ibn Hibintaé in [D] reproduces a run of horo- 
scopes from a book by Mashallih and computed by 
use of the Shah Zij. Before listing them and stat- 
ing their relevance to our problem it will be well 
to explain a number of astrological terms involved. 

Any conjunction between Saturn and Jupiter 
was known as a small conjunction. The annual 
motions of these two planets are about twelve and 
thirty degrees respectively. It therefore takes 
Saturn some twenty years to traverse eight zodiacal 
signs. But in twenty years Jupiter will travel 
20 = 12+ 8 signs, so successive conjunctions of 


these planets will recur about twenty years apart 
and usually in the same triplicity. 

A triplicity consists of a set of three signs, 
equally spaced on the zodiac at intervals of four 
signs. There are four triplicities, each associated 
with one of the four elements as follows: 


Fire — Aries, Leo, Sagittarius 
Earth — Taurus, Virgo, Capricorn 
Air — Gemini, Libra, Aquarius 


Water — Cancer, Scorpio, Pisces. 


The twenty-year period given above is only ap- 
proximate. Using the mean motions in the Alma- 
gest one obtains for the time between successive 
mean conjunctions 19 Egyptian years (of 365 days 
each) plus 10 months (of 30 days each), 18 days, 
and 3 hours. Ibn Hibinta [D], presumably basing 
the statement on the Shah Zij, gives the same 
period as 19Y 10™ 114. In the Qanin ([8], p. 
1469) Birini says that in the Persian zijes this 
period is 19¥ 10™ 264, The corresponding mean 
gain in the zodiac for successive conjunctions is 
respectively 8° 23538,49°, 8° 2;25°, or 8° 2;52° 
according to the same three sources. 

The effect of this gain in the triplicity is that 
after about twelve such smali conjunctions the 
next conjunction will pull forward into the next 
triplicity. This event, called the shift of transit 
(intigal al-mamarr), is also known as the middle 
conjunction. (Cf. [2], p. 151). The horoscope 
discussed in §9 above is that of a year in which 
such a shift occurred, from the earth triplicity to 
the air triplicity. The period of the middle con- 
junction is of the order of 240 years. Four middle 
conjunctions carry the phenomenon through all 
the triplicities and make up a big conjunction. 
But in order that the entire cycle recommence 
from a particular initial sign, taken as Capricorn, 
three big conjunctions are required, these making 
up a mighty conjunction ([F], f. 22%v). 

The list following is in the order in which the 
horoscopes appear in [D]. None are computed for 
the time of the actual conjunction, but for the 
tahwil, the instant of vernal equinox of the year 
preceding the event. 


1. (f.215v) The shift from the air to the 
water triplicity which indicated the Deluge. 

2. (f.216v) The (small) conjunction which 
indicated the rise of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, the 
equinox of 749 a.p. This was the tenth con- 
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junction of the middle conjunction, known as 
Qiran al-Millah, in the water triplicity. 

3. (f.218r) The shift from the water to 
the fire triplicity of 809 a. p. 

4, (f.219v) The second (small) conjunc- 
tion of the middle conjunction beginning 
with 3 above. 

5. (f.220v) The third conjunction of the 
set beginning with 3 above. 

6. (f.221v) The fourth conjunction of the 
set beginning with 3 above. 

%. (£.222v) The fifth conjunction of the 
set beginning with 3 above. 

8. (f.223v) The sixth conjunction of the 
set beginning with 3 above. 

9. (f.224v) The seventh conjunction of 
the set beginning with 3 above. 

10. (f.226v) The (small) conjunction of 
the year of the Deluge, the second of the mid- 
dle conjunction beginning with 1 above. 

11. (f.228r) The eighth (small) conjunc- 
tion of the middle conjunction in which the 
birth of Christ occurred, in the fire triplicity. 

12. (f.228v) The conjunction following 
that of 11 above, the small conjunction indi- 
eating the birth of Christ. 

13. (f.229r) The year of Christ’s birth. 

14, (f.230r) The (small) conjunction of 
the shift to the Qirdn al-Millah mentioned in 
2 above, the equinox of 571 A.D. 

15. (f.231v) The fourth conjunction of 
the Qiran al-Millah, see 2 and 14 above. 

16. (f.232v) The fifth conjunction of the 
Qiran al-Millah. 


These horoscopes are specifically stated in the 
text to have been computed by aid of the Shah Zij. 
Knowing now a good deal about how the planetary 
equations were set up in the latter document we 
can, at least in theory, choose those two of the 
above horoscopes which are farthest separated from 
each other in time, date them independently as a 
rough check, work backwards from the true longi- 
tudes given in the horoscopes to obtain the mean 
longitudes, and divide the difference in mean posi- 
tion for each planet by the elapsed time to obtain 
the mean motion base parameters of the Shah Zi). 
The results, if reliable, would be the best possible 
means of establishing relations between this and 
other sets of astronomical tables. Preliminary 
work has shown many of the numbers in [D] to be 
corrupt, and the author has reluctantly postponed 
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this particular project in the hope of finding, or 
of others finding, additional copies of these same 
horoscopes. At best the process will involve ex- 
tensive and exacting computations. 


11. Summary 


In this concluding section we assemble the 
totality of available information, new and old, on 
the Shah Zij. 


a. Trigonometric Functions 


For the sine function R = 150’. This parameter 
is also used in the Great Sindhind Zij (Al-Zij 
al-Sindhind al-Kabir, [4], Treatise i, 120:1) of 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazari (c. 770, [17] 
p- 1), in the original version of al-Khwarizmi’s 
Zij (([9a] p. 126), in Brahmagupta’s Khandakha- 
dyaka [5], but not in Brahmagupta’s Brahmasid- 
dhanta (cf. [8]). 

The versed sine function was used in the Shah 
Zij, as in the Khandakhddyaka. 

For the shadow (cotangent) function R = 12, 
as in the Khandakhadyaka. The gnomon of length 
twelve digits is a Hindu unit. 


b. Rising Times 


A scheme for computing the rising times of the 
zodiacal signs as functions of the noon equinoctinal 
shadow length is described by Birini ([4], Treatise 
ii, 135:5; [9a]). It is identical with that of the 
Khandakhdadyaka. 


c. Sundial Theory 

Birini reports ([4], Treatise ii, 148:13, 150:9) 
a method for determining the time of day by 
shadow lengths, slightly garbled in the Shah Zij. 
He says it is given correctly in the Khandakha- 
dyaka, The method he describes is in fact found 
in the published English translation of the latter 
work ([5] iii,14; p.7%5). The translator states 
that the stanza has been taken from the Brahma- 
sphutasiddhanta (iii, 44). The “ day sines ” char- 
acteristic of Hindu spherical astronomy are here 
utilized. 


d. Base Location 


Biriini states ([4], Treatise ii, 222:6) that al- 
Fazari gives the terrestrial coordinates (longitude 
78°, latitude 36°) for Babylon, the base location 
of the Shah Zij. Al-Battani ([1] vol. ii, p. 43) 
has Babylon at (longitude 79°, latitude 35°). 
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e. Epoch 

Biriini states ((2a], p. 6) that in contrast to 
most zijes, which use noon epoch, the Shah Zij 
reckons the nychthemeron from midnight to mid- 
night. 


f. Length of Year 

A sidereal year of 6,5;15,32,30 days is cited in 
one source ([G], f. 8) as that of the Shah Zij. The 
same parameter is associated in various contexts 
(cf. [7], p. 147) with Mashallah, al-Hasan ibn 
Sahl ({17], p. 16) and al-Khwarizmi. It may be 
rounded off from Abi Ma‘shar’s 6,5 ;15,32,24 at- 
tested in several places (e. g. [3], p. 1475). Since 
all these individuals are connected with the “ Per- 
sians ” there is every reason to accept this para- 
meter. All Hindu values encountered by this 
writer differ from it in the second fractional place. 


g. Planetary Apogees 


As shown in our Table 3, the apogees which are 
known are substantially those of the old Siarya- 
Siddhanta, taken over in the Khandakhddyaka. 


h. Planetary Mean Motions 


These are not presently available, but as pointed 
out in §10 above there is reason to hope that they 
can eventually be redetermined. 


i. Planetary Equations 

The mathematical models for the computation 
of tables are the same as those of the Khandakha- 
dyaka and al-Khwarizmi’s zij. The parameters 
(cf. Table 2) differ slightly from those of the 
Khandakhadyaka, but are practically the same as 
al-Khwarizmi’s. 


j. Astrological 

It is safe to assume that the original document 
contained numerous astrological sections. At this 
stage, however, we can be certain only that it in- 
cluded material on the doctrine of transit. 


k. Date of Composition 

The judgment of Taqizideh ([18], p. 230) still 
seems the best that can presently be arrived at, 
namely that the zij was in existence by, say 550 
A.D. It is clear that it was extant in many copies 
and versions, some of them differing from one 
another at least in details. 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES’S PERSIAN LINGUISTICS 


GARLAND H. CANNON 
UNIVERSITY OF PurERTO Rico 


TO THE MODERN LAY READERS who know of the 
British Orientalist Sir William Jones (1746-94), 
he is one of the greatest linguists of all time. 
By linguist they mean a polyglot rather than a 
linguistic scientist. Today much of his popular 
fame in linguistics still rests on the accomplish- 
ment that encyclopedias and similar nonscientific 
sources invariably stress: he knew twenty-eight 
languages. 

Linguists question how many he “knew.” He 
had a knowledge of the writing systems, but 
seldom did he know the languages so represented.* 
On the other hand, they unhesitatingly credit 
him with his major achievement—postulating the 
concept of language families, especially Indo- 
European, and thus laying the foundation for the 
science of historical linguistics. They may know 
by heart the famous “ philologer’s passage” of 
1786, in which Jones observed that Sanskrit bore 
a resemblance to Greek and Latin and perhaps 
other languages too great to be coincidental, so 
that these probably had had a common origin. The 


1His list of twenty-eight is not technically accurate. 
For example, he counts historical Persian as three lan- 
guages: Deri, Pahlavi, and Persian, Four more are 
Sanskrit, Pali, Bengali, and Hindi. Jones also includes 
“runic” in the twenty-eight. 


observation came at a significant time, when 
Juropeans were just becoming aware of their own 
identity as separate from the strong Latin-Greek 
tradition.2 So his discovery that Sanskrit and 
other tongues could give clues to the Western 
common prehistoric heritage provided a compelling 
motivation for incisive research in linguistics. 
Studies concerned with the development of lin- 
guistic scholarship usually contain the philologer’s 
passage in toto, but after a brief comment on its 
importance, linguists do not return to Jones. The 
assumption seems to be that, except for the passage 
and perhaps his translation of certain Oriental 
literary works to which he often appended copies 
in the original language or in his system of Roman- 
alphabet transliteration, the rest of his language 
scholarship is unimportant. Scholars have not 
even taken the time to point out the several 
obvious errors within the philologer’s passage. The 
errors are not the focus of this paper, though 
necessarily they must be considered in any applica- 
tion of modern knowledge to the language study 
that started him on his illustrious career, what 
might be called loosely his Persian linguistics. 








2 Eugene Nida, Linguistic Interludes (Glendale, 1947), 
p. 131. 
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Necessarily, too, the application must be centered 
upon A Grammar of the Persian Language, one 
of the most famous grammars of the century. It 
is hoped that from this paper, in addition to new 
information as to Jones’s little-known Persian 
linguistics, there will emerge a clearer under- 
standing of the direction and method of his 
language research, and that the understanding 
will provide a richer insight into Jones as perhaps 
the first modern linguist. 

Since he was acclaimed one of the major poets 
of his age, on a par with Dryden and Pope, it is 
not surprising to find much of his work with 
Persian consisting of translations and literary 
criticisms. These are of little linguistic value. 
Because his contemporaries were not scholars in 
any modern sense, although a few were interested 
in Persian and Arabic, their extensive correspon- 
dence with him likewise contains nothing of sig- 
nificance. Jones’s Persian linguistics is to be found 
in only a handful of writings on Persian matters, 
of which a kind of calendar might be listed, before 
that handful is examined: 


L’Histoire de Nader Chah (1770) 
Traité sur la poésie orientale (1770) 
Dissertation sur la litterature orientale (1771) 
A Grammar of the Persian Language (1771) 
“A Persian Song of Hafiz” (1771) 
Lettre a@ Monsieur A*** du P*** (1771) 
“An Essay on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations ” 
(1772) 
“An Introduction to the History of the Life of 
Nader Shah ” (1773) 
9. “The History of the Persian Language” (1773) 
10. Poeseos Asiatice Commentariorum (1774) 
1]. the Persian quatrain “On Parent Knees ” (1785) 
12. “Tales and Fables by Nizami” (1785) 
13. “Plan of a Tragedy on the Story of Sohrab” 
(1786*) 
Laili Majnin, a Persian Poem of Hatifi (1788) 
15. “A Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatick 
Words in Roman Letters ” (1788) 
16. “A Song, from the Persian” (1780’s*) 
17. “An Ode of Jami” (1780’s* ) 
18. “The Sixth Discourse; on the Persians ” (1790) 
19. “On the Mystical Poetry of the Persians and 
Hindus ” (1792) .8 


—_—_—____ 
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*The italicized titles appeared as books; titles in 
quotation marks appeared as parts of books. All dates 
indicate the earliest publication except for the three 
marked by asterisks, which appeared posthumously ; these 
indicate the date of composition. Eighteen of the writings 
are in The Works of Sir William Jones, ed. Lady Jones 
(London, 1807), in thirteen volumes. Laili Majnin, 
which included a Preface in English, was published in 
Persian in Calcutta. 


L’Histoire de Nader Chah was not the beginning 
of Jones’s work. He was already a language 
student with some modern ideas before he ever 
became interested in Persian. Like other young 
men at Harrow and Eton, he studied Greek. Un- 
like most of them, he excelled. One reason was his 
care for details. Thus he learned to copy the 
individual Greek characters perfectly, and so con- 
scientiously did he practice imitating Sophocles’ 
poetry, that his teachers praised his compositions 
as having the qualities of the original Greek. He 
was as successsful with Hebrew. Before he left 
Harrow for Oxford he had been nicknamed the 
Great Scholar. 

Having been educated in the classical tradition, 
he believed Greek and Latin to be the most beau- 
tiful and perfect languages of all time. Others 
being inferior, they were primarily valuable for 
study as a means of gaining the cultural values 
contained in the writings in those languages, so as 
to introduce the values into European culture. 
He said that the immediate object of education is 
therefore “to learn the languages of celebrated 
nations both ancient and modern.”* Much later 
he particularized about Arabic and Persian: “ You 
may observe, that I have omitted [references to 
learning] their languages, the diversity and diffi- 
culty of which are a sad obstacle to the progress 
of useful knowledge; but I have ever considered 
languages as the mere instruments of real learning, 
and think them improperly confounded with 
learning itself: the attainment of them is, how- 
ever, indispensably necessary.”* He was never to 
view a language as worthy of study per se. 

His reference to diversity and difficulty is symp- 
tomatic of another unscientific view that he was 
never to discard: a language could be described 
meaningfully as beautiful and poetic, or harsh and 
unliterary ; as rich in sounds and vocabulary (and 
therefore superior to a language possessing a small 
vocabulary), or as uneuphonic and lexically inade- 
quate; or as easy or difficult to learn. European 
scholars believed that Latin and Greek fitted the 
positive side; Oriental languages especially, the 
negative. Hebrew had introduced Jones to Middle- 
Eastern literature, which he found rich and fas- 
cinating. So in his early literary criticisms he 


4“ Plan of an Essay on Education,” Works, 1, 155-156. 
5In 1784, in “A Discourse on the Institution of a 
Society,” Works, 3, 7. 
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had as one objective the refutation of the charge 
that Persian is difficult and baroque. 

In disposing of this idea, he was not substituting 
for it the linguistic one. He merely went to the 
other extreme by arguing that Persian is sonorous, 
musical, and easy to learn. That he believed such 
description to be precise and partly technical is 
indisputable; however, such terms had a high 
frequency in popular thought and would be less 
likely to be misunderstood than what today would 
be necessitated. An example from “An Essay on 
the Poetry of the Eastern Nations” will illustrate 
his argument: “This delicacy of their lives and 
sentiments has insensibly affected their language, 
and rendered it the softest, as it is one of the 
richest, in the world. ... The sweetness of sound 
cannot be determined by the sight, and many 
words, which are soft and musical in the mouth 
of a Persian, may appear harsh to our eyes [when 
transliterated], with a number of consonants and 
gutturals.” ° 

On the positive side, the argument suggests his 
innovational realization of the importance of work- 
ing with a native informant in learning a foreign 
language. Such was impossible in the case of 
the Latin of Virgil or the Greek of Aristotle, 
but not so with Arabic, which he decided to learn 
when a fellow-student interested him in the litera- 
ture buried in that language. Out of his limited 
funds he employed an informant named Mirza. 
For an hour or so every morning Mirza orally 
translated Antoine Galland’s edition of Les mille 
et une nuits into Arabic, Jones transcribing this 
rough version and then later polishing it and 
eliminating forms and constructions which differed 
from the only standards he had, Thomas Erpenius’ 
Arabic grammar and Jacobus Golius’ Arabic-Latin 
grammar.’ The reliance on authorities is partially 
excusable because of Jones’s suspicion—and he was 
right—of substandard qualities in Mirza’s speech. 

At the same time that he was gaining a good 
command of Arabic, he was becoming interested 
in Persian, partly because of the common writing 
system and numerous borrowings, and also because 
of his wish to read Persian literature in the original. 
At the moment no informant was available, but he 
relied upon Franciscus Meninski’s famous The- 
saurus Linguarum Orientalium Turcice, Arabice, 


® Works, 10, 349-350. 
7 Lord Teignmouth, “ Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
and Correspondence of Sir William Jones,” Works, 1, 58. 
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Persice, applying his knowledge to Sadi’s Gulistan, 
on which he worked exhaustively, assisted by 
Georgius Gentius’ version. He made such progress 
in reading that he published his Grammar only 
six years later. In the mid 1760’s, setting out 
to revise Meninski’s dictionary, he collected from 
great literature many intended insertions. He 
eventually dropped the project after the East India 
Company did not act upon his subtle suggestion 
that it should agree to pay the total considerable 
expenses, and after he lost interest in the Turkish 
and Arabic parts of the dictionary. 

News of his facility with Oriental languages 
was now widespread throughout Europe. He was 
offered a lucrative governmental post as Inter- 
preter for Eastern Languages. Another request he 
found himself unable to refuse, and so he reluc- 
tantly conceded to Christian VII’s repeated urging 
that he translate into French the official history of 
Nadir Shah by Mirza Mahdi, Ta’rikh-1-Nadiri. The 
result was L’Histoire de Nader Chah, something 
of a scholarly exercise in translation. Through it 
Jones demonstrated an admirable skill in working 
with Persian writing. On the whole the rendering 
was excellent, in view of his lack of “pony” 
sources and a modern conversion table for dates. 

In 1766 he had extracted from his Persian 
reading a set of descriptive formulations intended 
for the use of a friend who was planning to go to 
India, where a grammar would supposedly be of 
great help. It was popularly thought that because 
many Indian princes used Persian in their letters, 
they also spoke it in day-to-day activities. In 1769 
he transcribed these materials for publication, but 
when he realized how much was being expected of 
the already known though still unpublished manu- 
script, he revised on it until 1771. The Grammar 


was famous overnight. 


8 See Laurence Lockhart, Nadir Shah (London, 1938), 
p. 296. L’Histoire de Nader Chah is in Works, 11-12. 
Of only slight linguistic interest here is Jones’s printing 
of Persian literature in the original. He long contem- 
plated but never published Jami’s On the Loves of Yusef 
and Zuleika from a copper-plate engraving. He did 
reproduce his manuscript of Hatifi’s Laili Majnin. 
Interesting implications as to his views on teaching 
Persian can be found in “Tales and Fables by Nizami” 
(which he translated from “ Makhzani Asrar,” of the 
Khamsa), in which he set above each translated sentence 
the original Persian, Another example of his use of 
Persian was the intermediate translation of his “ Hymn 
to Camdeo” from Sanskrit to Persian before he turned 
this into English. 
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In the Preface he discussed his three purposes: 
(1) Indian princes use Persian in their corre- 
spondence, and so employees of the East India 
Company need a grammar to help them learn the 
language ; (2) the reader should be persuaded that 
Persian literature could provide the sorely needed 
enrichment for the stale neoclassical tradition 
in British poetry; and (3) by illustrating his 
morphological and syntactic formulations through 
choice samples of Persian poetry, Jones was hoping 
to tempt European scholars to take up dusty manu- 
scripts and translate them for intellectual and 
cultural reasons. In this connection he included 
a moral fable as a translation exercise, first in 
Persian prose and poetry and then in English. 
Another example was “A Persian Song of Hafiz,” 
an expanded version that became a standard poem 
in British literature. 

The Grammar went through nine editions by 
1828, not being superseded until even later.® It 
earned for him the epithets of Persian Jones and 
Linguist Jones, and it ied FitzGerald into Persian 
and thus to the Rubdiydt. It influenced European 
Orientalists and helped many laymen who were 
going into overseas service in the Middle East and 
India, but Jones’s hope that the gentry and nobility 
would study Persian was not fulfilled.’° 


The significant question concerns the linguistic, 
not popular, success and soundness of the book. 
The matter is so complex and extensive that 
only broad classifications, rather than individual 
examples, can be considered. For one thing, Jones 
apparently destroyed his work sheets. Nor did he 
ever explain in his correspondence, even with the 
Persian translator Count Reviczki, his method of 
linguistic analysis. But from scattered references 
in the Grammar it is clear that his interest began 
with a random pleasure reading through many 
pieces of Persian literature. In accord with his 
natural scholar’s curiosity, when he observed a 
certain form in Hafiz, for example, he searched 
for it elsewhere in that particular distribution. If 
he found other occurrences of it, he drew up a 





* London, 1771, 1775, 1783, 1797, 1801, 1804, 1809, 1823, 
1828; also, a French edition in London in 1772, and a 
second French edition in Paris in 1845. The modern 
grammar is still unwritten. See Carleton Hodge’s review 
of Gilbert Lazard’s Grammaire du persan contemporain 
in Language, XXXIV (Jan.-March 1958), 111-121. 

*0R. M. Hewitt, “Harmonious Jones,” Essays and 
Studies, 28 (1942), 48. 


tentative description of the form. Little by little 


he built up classifications in this way, subdividing 
and combining when his later, more experienced 
research directed him to do so, rather than sys- 
tematically proceeding through an analysis of 
phonology, morphology, and then syntax, framing 
descriptive statements at each successive stage and 
rejecting or altering those found untenable on the 
basis of further distributional evidence. Rather 
than the basic operations of segmentation and 
classification, preconceived and rigorously applied, 
Jones’s method was much less systematic and 
depended on a corpus which was sometimes 
undependable, as will be seen. It was neither 
exhaustive nor systematic in the beginning, and 
yet, amazingly, he made few substantial errors 
and there is an admirable system to the Grammar. 

Most of his “rules” are descriptive, though he 
generalizes that if accomplished writers made use 
of such and such a form or construction in their 
works, then the neophyte might do well to imitate 
them. Jones avoids “Thou shalt not’s,” thereby 
making few value judgments of the practices he has 
discovered in his corpus. In this sense he contra- 
dicts the approach of his contemporary gram- 
marians. Even when he uses terms like accurate, 
correct, and rules, he is hardly being prescriptive. 

In his Preface he calls himself a grammarian, 
but not of the English language or of the type of 
his friend Robert Lowth. He does not necessarily 
think of himself as an innovator in the form of 
grammar books, for he admits that he studied the 
arrangement of many books before deciding upon 
the final arrangement of his own materials. As 
he said: “ Rules alone will avail but little, unless 
the learner will exemplify them in his own 
researches [i.e., reading]: the only office of a 
grammarian is to open the mine of literature, but 
they who wish to possess the gems must endeavor 
to find them by their own labors.” 

At this point, the way in which Jones opens 
“the mine of literature ” becomes of chief concern. 
What constituted his corpus and how dependable 
was it asa representative sample of Modern Persian 
writing? Oral sources had been available to him 
for periods of time long enough only for him to 
gain the barest idea of pronunciation, so that he 
could not take texts, question an informant, or 
record a conversation. Writing was his corpus by 
necessity as well as by preference. The available 
writing was heavily composed of Persian literature 
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ranging backward in time for from four hundred 
to eight hundred years. At least he did not have 
to worry about inaccuracies from deciphering 
weathered inscriptions or reconstructing earlier 
forms, but therein still lies the greatest challenge 
to the representativeness of his corpus (or, more 
precisely, corpora). Admittedly it contained some 
writings in different dialects from different geo- 
graphical locations at different times, not to men- 
tion possible misreading of an occasional faded 
manuscript that was none too legible. 


Today a lingust could not call such a seeming 
agglomerate a “corpus.” If he had to work with 
it, he would make more of an attempt to pin down 
one chronological period than Jones could have, 
and all his formulations would be qualified by the 
fact that artistic writing is hardly typical of 
everyday writing, let alone everyday speech. How- 
ever, literary writing was principally what Jones 
had to work with. Neither he nor anyone else of 
the day could have judged whether Sadi or Hafiz 
or Firdausi, for example, would provide the most 
representative sample. Jones used them all. In 
spite of the potentially dangerous difference in 
time, his corpus was in the “ Shiraz literary dia- 
lect,” in which historical change would work more 
slowly, so that these could be grouped roughly 
together. Finally, the Grammar was designed to 
help people write in Persian and to read the writing 
in Persian, the latter being the rather formal style 
of communications from Indian princes, and the 
former being the equally non-colloquial style of 
British letter-writers who are corresponding with 
these princes. 

Style is another consideration. Jones treated 
the matter of different styles intuitively, in modern 
fashion. It has been postulated that although 
stylistic differences can be described, the quantity 
of evidence and the detail of study required are so 
extensive (and the results less dependable than 
predictions based on statements about dialect), that 
they can be generally disregarded.’ In fact, if 
it can be momentarily assumed that Jones was 
working on a single dialect, then it is patent that 
he recognized all styles within that dialect to be 
generally describable in terms of a single struc- 
tural system, and was successful in subordinating 
all stylistic indications within utterances other- 


11 Zellig S. Harris, Methods in Structural Linguistics 
(Chicago, 1951), p. 11. Much of the approach to Jones’s 
Grammar in this paper is freely taken from Harris. 


wise identical structurally. He may describe as 
“elegant” two different literary quotations from 
two different writers used to illustrate different 
predictive statements, but on the basis of his total 
corpus he still concludes that one syntactic formula 
describes most utterances within the corpus. 

Morphological dangers from using artistic writing 
as a corpus cannot be explained away. Some base 
and affixational morphemes of a relatively high 
frequency in a certain distribution in the Shah 
Namiah had been superseded by 1771, as a random 
checking of Jones’s noun and verb subclassification 
lists will demonstrate. His only justification is 
the strong desire for his readers to go to Persian 
literature in the original for artistic and intellec- 
tual purposes. Therefore, if a word obsolete in 
1771 had a high frequency in the great poetry of 
the past, then there is justification for his use of 
the word instead of the one which superseded it, 
even to stating the complete paradigm (if there is 
one) if need be. 

Partly as a means of checking on distributions 
and frequencies of morphemes, Jones kept his 
corpus open. The additions were often of contem- 
porary works, as is evidenced on those occasions 
when he points out that a given practice is no 
longer followed. In commenting on the two- 
decades-old Nadir Shah manuscript which he had 
translated, for example, he notes that it and some 
other post-Hafiz writings contain a plural form 
different from the earlier form. Thereupon he 
makes his central value judgment: “ These [his- 
torical changes] must be considered as barbarous, 
and are a proof that the late dreadful commotions 
which have ruined the empire of the Persians, 
have begun to destroy even the beautiful simplicity 
of their language.” 

In his day the view of the grammarians whom 
he had so diligently studied, was that the English 
“language had passed its golden age and was far 
gone in decadence. This naturally led to the thesis 
that ancient forms are best to retain, in spite of 
obsolescence or even complete disuse.” 1? The thesis 


12 Sterling A. Leonard, The Doctrine of Correctness 
in English Usage 1700-1800 (Madison, 1929), University 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 
25, p. 135. At one point in the Grammar Jones states: 
“T here used his self and their selves instead of the 
corrupted words himself and themselves; in which usage 
I am justified by the authority of Sidney, and of other 
writers in the reign of Elizabeth: self seems to have been 
originally a noun, and was, perhaps, a synonymous word 
for soul.” 
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explains Jones’s belief that a Persian corpus 
containing older forms and meanings used by 
“authorities” was not only acceptable but prob- 
ably best for his purposes, better perhaps than a 
native speaker’s text in a modern dialect which 
might be “corrupted.” 

A last negative point about Jones’s corpus might 
be made. It is not in “Indian Persian,” although 
the Grammar was primarily designed to help 
Europeans in India, not the Middle East. How- 
ever, he was chiefly thinking of writing, as, for 
example, in the case of Chinese, where the spoken 
dialects are mutually unintelligible but the writing 
is the same. He points out that there had been 
heavy “borrowing” among Arabic, Persian, and 
certain other tongues then spoken in India, so that 
one should know these, too. 


Potentially unreliable as was his corpus, he had 
excellent reasons for its choice. He was aware 
that languages change, that literary writings are 
somewhat formal and presumably removed from 
everyday speech, and that he nowhere catalogued 
his sources in order that his analysis might be 
checked by other scholars. In the face of such 
forbidding dangers, it is all the more remarkable 
that he made few major errors in his partial, 
popular grammar of the “ Shiraz literary dialect ” 
as represented in pre-eighteenth century Modern 
Persian writing. Regardless of the linguistic un- 
soundness of his overall approach to analysis, an 
important aspect of which is the kind of corpus 
that he selected to work with so as to provide his 
readers with models only of “elegant” or “ pure” 
Persian (as opposed to what he thought of as 
“vulgarized,” as in the case of substandard or 
rapid-speech forms), the final arrangement of his 
predictive statements fell into the modern pattern 
of phonology, morphology, and syntax, in that 
order. 


Instead of phonology and related precise terms, 
he speaks of letters (characters of the writing 
system) and long and short vowels. Unlike the 
situation today, where one may secure a set of 
phonograph records in addition to the textbook, 
Jones could not furnish the learner with a native 
speaker for purposes of imitation and repetition. 
The best he could do was to stress in several places 
that “the perfect pronunciation of these letters 
can be learned only from the mouth of a Persian 
or an Indian,” and that the reader should learn 
to pronounce the characters before trying to read 


the writing. In his later works he emphasizes the 
importance of knowing the Persian sound system. 


But in the Grammar, despite his cautioning that 
the spelling in Meninski’s dictionary does not 
always reliably represent the pronunciation, there 
is a tacit assumption that each character stands 
for a minimal sound-unit.** He tries to represent 
the sounds of the characters through his own 
English pronunciation as depicted by the Roman 
alphabet, truly a dangerous process. Examples of 
his imprecise, subjective descriptions are “ soft g in 
gem,” “extremely harsh,” “ another harsh Arabick 
letter,” “exactly like our ch in the words cherry, 
cheek,” “answers generally to our broad a,” “the 
sound of our z,” “the sound of f in fall,” “a very 
strong aspirate,” and “a slight aspiration.” 

In short, Jones speaks with some understanding 
of aspiration, initial and medial and final positions, 
and liquids, but he lacks a basic knowledge of 
phonetics. His phonological section is a welter of 
imprecision and omissions, without any considera- 
tion of environment, for example. He is almost 
completely occupied by sounds in isolation, without 
even minimal pairs for illustration of contrastive 
distribution. He gives no concern whatsoever to 
pitch, and scarcely mentions stress and juncture. 
There is no list of the segmental phonemes. 

How harshly is Jones to be judged for this 
failure in phonology? At the time there was no 
set of phonetic and phonemic terms with precisely 
defined meanings, and no real understanding as to 
how individual sounds are articulated at what 
points by what organs of articulation. Any descrip- 
tion would be couched in auditory rather than 
physiological terms. The whole eighteenth-century 


18 Jones’ decision not to use a phonetic alphabet con- 
stitutes a major linguistic defect. He could not have 
known the term phoneme, but he had partially worked 
out the general concept. This was another of the un- 
avoidable obstacles with which he was confronted, one 
that became acute when he was developing his trans- 
literative system years later. Printing difficulties, to- 
gether with the firm attitude of an European reading 
public unquestionably opposed to the idea of phonetic 
transcription of English speech, killed any possibility of 
a phonetic alphabet in the Grammar. This can be com- 
pared with the “dictionary attitude” today, when 
linguists have had to count as a major break-through 
the adoption of the schwa symbol in some of the collegiate 
dictionaries, but where there are still the “ long vowels ” 
and “short vowels ” that Jones speaks of, and in which 
there is a different “ transcriptive ” system in each dic- 
tionary. 
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concept of language was antithetical to the modern 
view. All one can do is to shake his head at 
Jones’s naive prediction that his reader can follow 
the suggested plan of study for less than a year, 
and then be able “to converse with the natives of 
India, not only with fluency, but with elegance,” 
while at the same time granting that Jones’s 
approximation of the sounds of the Persian charac- 
ters is quite good, what with the lack of certain 
correspondences between the Persian and the 
English writing systems. 

In morphology, too, Jones was misled by con- 
temporary views. Fortunately the result was not 
as bad as might have been, as has occurred when 
twentieth-century missionaries “ analyzed ” certain 
exotic languages of Asia on the unconscious model 
of their own Latin grammar-English. Embedded 
in his Grammar are several revealing comparisons : 
“it will be necessary to add a table of the moods 
and tenses as they answer to those of European 
languages”; “the reader will soon perceive with 
pleasure a great resemblance between the Persian 
and English languages, in the facility and sim- 
plicity of their form and construction” ; “ Persian 
substantives, like ours, have but one variation of 
case”; and “The construction of the Persian 
tongue is very easy, and may be reduced to a few 
rules, most of which it has in common with other 
languages.” 

There can only be approval for Jones’s modernity 
in not building his morphological predictive state- 
ments into a kind of Ripley’s “ Believe It or Not,” 
a list of what features familiar to him are not in 
Persian, or a list of compensations for what 
Persian does not have but that English has.** Yet 
he began the study of his corpus with preconceived 
notions of what he might find, an attitude which 
ruled out in advance any really rigorous work in 
segmentation and classification. That he com- 
mitted no huge blunders is attributable chiefly to 
the broad similarities of Persian to Latin, Greek, 
and English. Thus the form classes that he sets up 
and then further categorizes and briefly describes, 
are “noun” and not “ distributionally noun-like,” 
or “irregular verb” instead of some other name, 
for example. All his terms come from Latin 
grammar (he states im his Preface that he expects 
his readers to know these). 

If his terminology can be used, one finds Jones 


14 As categorized in Robert A. Hall, Leave Your Lan- 
guage Alone (Ithaca, 1950), pp. 114-115. 


happily postulating for Persian, as in English, 
(1) no gender in regard to grammatical relation- 
ships of words, (2) comparative and superlative 
forms for adjectives through the addition of post- 
bases, (3) different forms for the various personal 
pronouns, and (4) the existence of adverbs, con- 
junctions, prepositions, and interjections. Con- 
trarily, his pre-conceptions did not prevent him 
from discovering that Persian, unlike English, has 
no articles, that certain irregular verbs form their 
imperatives from obsolete infinitives (which he 
classifies except for a group he labels “ Irregulars 
not reducible to any class”’),?* and that an adjec- 
tive usually follows its noun and is joined with it 
phonemically as a kind of postbase. 

His use of the word reducible and his careful 
subclassing of verbs, together with other evidence 
too lengthy to be included in this paper, indicate 
that he did subject his corpus to a rather rigorous 
examination and that sometimes he was capable 
of good immediate constituent analysis, despite 
the fact that he had absolutely no previous model 
of morphological analysis to follow. Neither he 
nor any other European of the time, for example, 
had worked with Panini’s grammar. Yet he did 
have the deliberate advantage of a corpus com- 
posed of writing, so that he began with a knowledge 
of the positions of the plus junctures, and so did 
not have to establish word boundaries or even in 
some cases the boundaries of utterances and dis- 
cursive units. Further, much of his corpus was 
poetry, and therefore the danger of error in deter- 
mining stress morphemes, for example, was con- 
siderably diminished. 

He wanted to keep the Grammar brief. One 
way was to avoid an exhaustive listing under each 
subclass, because it was unnecessary and too tech- 
nical for his popular audience, as he intimated in 
the remark that “principal . . . rules alone will 
avail but little, unless the learner will exemplify 
them in his own researches.” Nor did he intend 


15In this connection he casually suggests the whole 
concept of reconstruction of hypothetical forms: “ This 
remark on the formation of the Persian imperatives from 
an obsolete form, may be useful to those who are curious 
in ancient dialects; as it will enable them to trace out 4 
considerable portion of the old Persian language oF 
Pehlevian, which has the same relation to the modern 
Persick, as the [Old] Icelandick has to the Danish, and 
the Saxon [i.e., Old English] to the [Modern] English; 
and which was, perhaps, spoken in the age of Xenophon.” 
His seeming error in the Iranian subfamily will be dis- 
cussed later. 
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the book to be the Persian lexicon. On the other 
hand, sometimes when he cites a form from 
literary writing, he gives the lexical equivalent 
from Modern Persian speech. On those occasions 
when he includes a written form which even in 
the eighteenth century had a low frequency in 
speech, and he deliberately chooses not to give the 
colloquial equivalent, he was being motivated by 
the avowed desire for an “elegant” or “pure” 
language. He admits to such censorship at the 
head of his section on compounds: “TI shall subjoin 
a list of the most elegant compounds that I can 
recollect.” Elsewhere he comments several times 
upon the “strange irregularities ” introduced into 
Modern Persian by Arabic elements. 

Throughout the long morphological section there 
is much transliteration. Except for obvious vowel- 
sound errors occasioned by the distance that eight- 
eenth-century English spelling was already re- 
moved from pronunciation, coupled with the diffi- 
culties in representing certain spirants, this early 
transliteration is rather successful phonetically. 
Through the use of French diacritical marks, Jones 
is able to give a vague indication of the stress 
morphemes in his list of “the most elegant com- 
pounds.” But in general only words in isolation 
are transliterated, so that this limited phonetic 
effort would constitute a phonemic hindrance to 
learning to read, even though the Grammar was 
not intended as a reader. When the words learned 
in isolation are arranged into an acceptable struc- 
ture, the spoken utterance would, at best, sound 
most un-Persian. 

The structural section of the book is shorter 
than the brief phonological one. The central in- 
adequacy has already been suggested, stemming 
from Jones’s failure to use phonemic transcription. 
The central virtue lies in his success in drastically 
reducing the number of basic utterance formulae 
needed to describe the syntax of the writing com- 
posing his corpus. Intuitively perhaps he had 
discovered a cardinal principle of structural lin- 
guistics: the broader the basic utterance formula, 
the more valuable it is in indicating the relation- 
ships among the various lower structural levels. 
In terms of the broadest position classes he arrives 
at the formula Nv, with concord.'® 


ey 


It cannot be denied that Harris’ formula for most 
English utterances of NVX, where x is the utterance con- 
tour (op. cit., p. 349), would be more nearly accurate 
for Persian than Jones’s nv. However, Jones’s syntactic 


His qualification of the formula by means of the 
word usually leads him to group the principal 
exceptions under the more restricted formula Nv, 
with “reverse” concord. One exception is that 
plural forms of nouns denoting inanimate objects 
generally require a singular verb form. He gives 
an example of another, that singular forms of 
certain collective nouns require a plural verb form ; 
but in this case he apparently discovered several 
instances of the particular exception, without ever 
formulating the predictive statement describing it. 
The existence of these Arabic elements in Persian 
had helped interest him in the language in the 
first place. He betrays his general attitude, however, 
when he remarks in the Grammar that the intro- 
duction of the Arabic elements caused “strange 
irregularity in the Persian syntax.” 

In hasty conclusion to this somewhat detailed 
consideration of the Grammar, it might be said 
that despite its failings the book fas a brilliant 
product for its time. In the light of modern 
scientific method and knowledge the book is not a 
dependable grammar of Modern Persian of any 
given time. In the light of Jones’s avowed pur- 
poses the grandiose title he gave the book must be 
disregarded. Then his partial, popular grammar 
of the “Shiraz literary dialect” as represented in 
pre-eighteenth-century Modern Persian poetry can 
be given its rightful due, even without reference 
to its huge popular success. In it he was moving 
in the right direction of a more scientific approach 
toward linguistics, rejecting false tentative conclu- 
sions through distributional evidence and taking 
new tentative stands one way or another on further 
questions evoked from his corpus (and so to the 
famous philologer’s passage fifteen years later). 
Finally, his failure in Persian phonetics, a failure 
as yet unrealized by him, was to lead directly to 
his development of the Jonesian System of trans- 
literation, and indirectly to the phenomenal success 
with Sanskrit that was to have worldwide literary- 
linguistic impact. 

Aside from devising the Jonesian System, he 
made only one other significant linguistic excur- 
sion into Persian matters—an attempted tracing 


description is couched deliberately (and so inadequately ) 
in terms of word order minus all consideration of the 
utterance contour. By the process of substitution each 
N and v (and x in Harris’ case) can be worked down to 
a particular morpheme for each variable, or class mark, 
within the basic utterance formula, 
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of the tree of the Iranian subfamily. As indicated 
in the Grammar, he was interested in earlier stages 
in the development of Modern Persian, both for his 
curiosity as to what changes had occurred, and for 
the consequent improvement of the accuracy of his 
future translations of literature written earlier 
than the Shah Namah. 

In 1771 an event brought him forcibly into con- 
tact with Avestan. The French scholar Anquetil 
Duperron issued a bulky three-volume translation 
titled Zend-Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre. To the 
detriment of linguistic science, he chose to include 
savage attacks upon England, the famous Orien- 
talist Thomas Hunt, and some other Oxford dons. 
Such an attack had to have an answer, and because 
Jones was unchallenged as the greatest language 
scholar in the nation, he found himself being 
looked to for that answer. 

A second misfortune was involved, for Jones 
was not yet a linguist in the modern sense and 
would not be until he worked with Sanskrit. He 
still held most of the concepts of his day. Thus he 
viewed writing as language, and he believed writing 
to be more important than speech. He had only 
the barest of speculative thoughts as to the kinds 
or extent of changes that might have occurred 
since the time of Old Persian and Avestan. Cer- 
tainly he did not expect the magnitude of the 
changes reflected in Duperron’s French translation. 

There was posed a typical literary pattern— 
make a satiric attack upon a new, well-known book 
as a means of advancing one’s reputation. The 
stage was already set with the early questioning 
of Thomas Chatterton’s Rowley manuscripts, and 
James Macpherson’s colossal hoax with the Ossian 
materials. In view of the hostile relations between 
England and France, this was also an opportunity 
for Jones to vent his nationalistic feelings upon 
a Frenchman who was so ungrateful to Hunt, 
Oxford, and England.” 

Approaching the three volumes with an emo- 
tional, literary attitude, Jones became suspicious 
that the translated manuscripts were modern for- 
geries. Two disturbing facts confronted him at 
once: the French version was of a poor quality, 
and the manuscript text had suffered orthographic 
revision (which Jones promptly called a transla- 
tion), so that they were modern. Then there was 


17See Arthur D. Waley’s recent popular study, “An- 
quetil Duperron and Sir William Jones,” History Today, 
2 (Jan. 1952), 23-33. 





Duperron’s promise to translate the Brahmans’ 
sacred books, a promise so incredibly difficult of 
achievement that it seemed only another indication 
of the Frenchman’s poor knowledge of and about 
Oriental languages. The conclusion was growing 
in Jones’s mind that the man did not have sufii- 
cient linguistic knowledge to translate Zend even 
if he had had a real Zend manuscript. 


Two literary arguments strengthened the doubts. 
The evident influence of the French traveler Sir 
John Chardin upon Duperron led Jones to notice 
that some of the ideas in the translation were 
similar, suspiciously so, to those of Chardin. More 
convincing was Jones’s general disillusionment 
with the Avesta. It had been composed by the 
spirited philosopher Zoroaster and so presumably 
should have been of high literary quality. Instead, 
there were dull, dreary ideas, a book of ridiculous 
tales, absurd laws and rules, and strange demons 
and gods. Yet the world was being asked to 
believe that here was the code of the Zoroastrian 
religion! At this point Jones’s literary value 
judgment became a linguistic one. 

Inspecting the French translation more closely, 
he decided that the original manuscripts looked 
modern. There were Arabic words (or so he thought), 
though the Arabic strain had not appeared in 
Zend and Pahlavi before the seventh century. He 
saw no reason to burden his readers with further 
“proof.” He was so convinced of Duperron’s self- 
incrimination through internal evidence, that he 
felt it unnecessary to consult the Zend text itself. 
(Had he done so, he might have been more con- 
vinced as to its modernity, not to mention the 
shock at being confronted with the great differences 
between Zend and Modern Persian, just as the 
question of reconstructing the original spelling 
and so on perplexed later scholars for a time.) 
In his Lettre a Monsieur A*** du P***, then, he 
strongly asserted the charge of modern, forged 
manuscripts. 


The linguist, of course, cannot understand why 
Jones did not go to the original Zend, especially 
since he cuttingly satirized Duperron’s frailties as 
a translator. Modern experience has shown just 
how badly a text can be mutilated through “ trans- 
lation,” to the point that the original might be 
challenged as a fake. Jones did not have the 
benefit of such experience, and this time his usually 
intense curiosity failed him. He was enwebbed 
within a net of circumstances, not least of which 
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was the negative, perhaps anti-linguistic attitude 
with which he picked up the three volumes for the 
first time. And, to give him all possible credit, 
he did not rely chiefly on language matters to 
advance his argument. 

As is well known, the general eighteenth-century 
disappointment with the Avesta found its fiercest 
expression in the Lettre, which overnight provoked 
along, bitter controversy.1® Duperron’s reputation 
was almost destroyed initially, for even many 
French language scholars and Orientalists were 
convinced. It was not until 1826 that Rask set 
the record straight in his Uber das Alter und die 
Echtheit der Zend-Sprache und des Zend-Avesta, 
in the process accurately assessing the Lettre as 
“a libel full of venom and gall and quite unworthy 
of its author’s name.”?® Since then Duperron’s 
pioneering work in Avestan has been accorded its 
rightful due. 

It was not until 1789, three years after the 
philologer’s passage, that Jones made his other 
major linguistic blunder, a culmination of a direct 
chain from the Grammar and the Lettre. He had 
studied the Shah Namah in connection with those 
works, but it was not until he had a good knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit morphology and had seriously 
begun to read Firdausi as preparation for trans- 
lating the Sohrab-Rustum episode, that he began 
to recognize hundreds of nouns in it to be “ deriva- 
tive” from the Sanskrit, with only minor changes 
from the original; many Persian imperatives to be 
Sanskrit verb roots; and the moods and tenses of 
the Persian verb substantive to be deducible from 
the Sanskrit by simple, clear analogy. In the 
composition of words, too, he discerned an Indian 
rather than an Hamitic tendency. Tentatively 
concluding the Indian origin, he returned to the 
glossary of Duperron’s translation of the Avesta, 
where he was “inexpressibly surprised to find, 
that six or seven words in ten were pure San- 
scrit.”*° Duperron did not know Sanskrit; the 
Persian compiler probably did not either. There- 
upon Jones concluded that the Zend list was 
authentic: “It follows, that the language of the 


78 Edward G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 
reprint of the re-issue (Cambridge, Eng., 1951), 1, 49. 
The Lettre is in Works, 10, 401-443. 

** As originally translated by Holgar Pedersen, in his 
Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century, trans. 
John Spargo (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pp. 25-26. 

7° As told in “ The Sixth Discourse; on the Persians,” 
Works, 5, 103-136. 


Zend was at least a dialect of the Sanscrit, 
approaching perhaps as nearly to it as the Prdacrit, 
or other popular idioms, which we know to have 
been spoken in India two thousand years ago. 
From all these facts it is a necessary consequence, 
that the oldest discoverable languages of Persia 
were Chaldaick and Sanscrit; and that, when they 
had ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend 
were deduced from them respectively.” 


Jones incorporated his “new and important” 
conclusion (erroneous as it was) in “The Sixth 
Discourse ; on the Persians.” He wanted to discuss 
matters other than language, and so he deliberately 
did not take the space to list the Sanskrit roots 
and their Zend “ derivatives.” In emphasizing the 
scientific objectivity of his reasoning, he stated 
flatly: “I assure you, that I will assert nothing 
positively which I am not able satisfactorily to 
demonstrate.” In reality, of course, the germ of 
the error had occurred in the Grammar, in which 
he had called Pahlavi not Middle Persian but 
“Old” Persian. The error, coming at a time 
before linguists had learned how to reconstruct 
hypothetical forms, was perhaps natural. In some 
respects it is just a matter of terminology, for his 
term, “Chaldaick,” becomes Old Persian (which 
he recognizes as the father of Middle Persian), and 
he derives Modern Persian from Pahlavi. He had 
accurately postulated the Iranian line from Old 
Iranian, through Old Persian and then Middle 
Persian, to Modern Persian. 


At that moment his evidence and method failed 
him, because consistency, completeness, and sim- 
plicity could not have been the analytical criteria 
eventually leading him to the false conclusion that 
Zend was derived from Sanskrit. Somewhere, prob- 
ably because of the close resemblances between the 
earlier manifestations of the Indic and Iranian 
lines, he had gone wrong. By the error he con- 
tributed to the confusion surrounding the early 
work on the tracing of the Indo-European family 
tree, work which he had initiated by means of the 
philologer’s passage. In the passage he had ex- 
ploded the possibility that Greek and Latin were 
derived from Sanskrit. Now, only three years 
later, he had succumbed to the same pitfall with 
respect to Avestan. His conclusion helped delay 
the larger hypothesis that is accepted today: some 
Indo-European peoples, among whom the differ- 
entiation toward the Iranian and Indic language 
lines had perhaps started, engaged in a joint 





migration eastward, the former people settling in 
Central Asia and the latter ultimately going on 
to India. 

What remains of Jones’s Persian linguistics can 
be told briefly. He had followed his own plan for 
the study of Persian: use an informant in learning 
the sound of the individual characters, get practice 
in reading the individual characters before mem- 
orizing the inflections, and finally do extensive 
reading, in addition to making written translations 
of Persian to English and vice versa. All along, 
the Grammar and Meninski’s dictionary would 
serve as guides. Meanwhile, one should not neglect 
practicing conversation with his informant. In 
less than a year he should be speaking “elegant ” 
Persian fluently with Indian speakers of Persian, 
the implication being that one’s skill in speaking 
the language would mainly develop itself, magi- 
cally, as it were. 

Shortly after arriving in Calcutta, Jones found 
himself using his Persian. He was sitting beside 
a Persian scholar when several learned Indians 
came to pay their respects. He addressed them in 
his “ Persian,” which was so incomprehensible that 
they thought it was English. One whispered to 
the scholar that they did not know English. In 
view of Jones’s reputation in Persian, he should 
speak that language to them. The scholar smiled 
but did not mortify Jones.*2_ The point was made 
on this occasion and probably others, however, 
whereupon Jones employed a native informant to 
help him an hour or so every morning for several 
years, the man even accompanying him on his 
vacations. He gained a keen knowledge of Persian 
phonetics, aiding his study of Sanskrit phonetics. 
Out of these came “A Dissertation on the Orthog- 
raphy of Asiatick Words in Roman Letters.” *? 

As he explained in the essay, he devised the 
Jonesian System “so that each original sound may 
be rendered invariably by one appropriated symbol, 
conformably to the natural order of articulation, 
and with a due regard to the primitive power of 
the Roman alphabet.” Though he recognized that 
English orthography was “ disgracefully and almost 
ridiculously imperfect,” he expected that major 
printing difficulties could be circumvented if he 
did not invent new symbols, but instead utilized 


*1 The anecdote is in William Dick’s letter to Scott, 
Aug. 23, 1819, Tullymet, Familiar Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott (Boston, 1894), 2, 55. 

*2In Works, 5, 253-318. 
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French diacritical marks to create the extra sym- 
bols needed. Yet even this innovation plagued his 
system for transliterating Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit words into English, not to mention 
phonemic barriers to efficient reading of the tran- 
scription because of his almost total omission of 
suprasegmental matters. 


It is questionable whether his transliteration 
provided much of the flavor of the original. Even 
if he is accepted at his word that he has success- 
fully taken into account a kind of rapid speech in 
order to indicate the reduction to weaker stresses 
of certain words, his omission of all but segmental 
matters makes it impossible to read his trans- 
literated utterances with any naturalness (thus his 
initial failure to be able to speak Persian). Indeed, 
without the juncture, pitch, and stress indications, 
Jones’s reader would almost necessarily have to 
pronounce each word distinctly, with terminal junc- 
ture between each word. 


At that point the adequacy and consistency of 
Jones’s segmental representation come into ques- 
tion. It is true that he was aiming for simplicity. 
For example, he was not devising a kind of IPA, 
as when he specifically ruled out the representation 
of Chinese dialects by his system. He wanted 
consistency, and he was moved by the great prin- 
ciple of getting closer to the original sounds and 
arrangements through transliteration rather than 
translation, while still maintaining a system un- 
encumbered by allophonic representation. He was 
aware that each of his symbols stood for a category 
of sounds, but he intuitively steered away from the 
almost impossible task of trying to provide a 
separate symbol for every sound. He was also 
aware of some of the dialectal differences among 
his informants. Scattered through his later trans- 
literations based on his system, there are variant 
spellings—thus pandit, pundit, and pendit, in the 
case of one of the Sanskrit words which he intro- 
duced into English. There is no evidence that 
he ever decided upon any one spelling as the 
normalized representation for even this _high- 
frequency word, let alone the hundreds of examples 
in “A Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatick 
Words in Roman Letters.” 

None the less, in the essay he demonstrated a 
good knowledge of general phonetics, and some of 
his transliterative principles eventually won out. 
As Sir Monier Monier-Williams told the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1890: “as a result of a kind 
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of natural selection or survival of the fittest, the 
practice of all Oriental scholars—so far as Aryan 
languages are concerned—is settling down into an 
acceptance of Sir William Jones’s principles of 
transliteration.” ** Jones’s phonetic emphasis, 
especially in the case of the Sanskrit one that he 
helped foster, can be traced straight through to 
Rask, Grimm, and Verner. “The first long but 
slow steps away from the awkward fumblings of 
early Kuropean scholarship were taken only when 
Hindu phonetics had come to be thoroughly known 
to Sanskrit scholars and had been introduced by 
them into the stream of European scholarship.” *4 


#8“ The Duty of English-speaking Orientalists in re- 
gard to United Action in Adhering Generally to Sir 
William Jones’s Principles of Transliteration, Especially 
in the Case of Indian Languages,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1890), p. 615. 

** Murray B. Emeneau, “ India and Linguistics,” JAOS, 
75 (July-Sept. 1955), 149-150. Jones’s conviction that 
he must know Sanskrit phonetics early in the study 
of that language stemmed indirectly from the experience 
gained from his earlier failure in Persian phonetics. 
See Emeneau’s cogent speculations on the significance of 
Jones’s native pundit and their use of a later school 
reworking of Panini, the only published consideration 
thus far of the way in which Jones learned Sanskrit. 


Jones’s Persian work, which led him to the 
Jonesian System, played a role in the development 
of the movement that culminated in the IPA, 
another milestone. Finally, his introduction of 
Firdausi, Hafiz, Omar, et al., to the Western world 
in translation and summary brought them their 
richly deserved places in world literature much 
earlier than might otherwise have been the case. 


In the light of modern knowledge, the story of 
Jones’s Persian linguistics is partly a record of 
failures. At times he was far enough ahead of his 
contemporaries to see above the expanse of un- 
broken error surrounding language study; often, 
however, he was hopelessly submerged. The real 
break-through was the philologer’s passage, the 
more remarkable because of the conventional 
quality of the rest of his formulations. In the 
matrix of pre-scientific ideas he was able to discard 
the trivial and the erroneous, to formulate common 
source as a definition of relationship, a definition 
which has held without major change until today. 
In this sense Sir William Jones was the first 
modern linguist. 





THE INDIKA OF MEGASTHENES 


R. C. Masumpar 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SINCE THE BEGINNING of Indological studies 
the Indika of Megasthenes has deservedly occupied 
a very high place among the classical sources of 
ancient Indian history. The book itself has never 
come to light, and the German scholar Dr. Schwan- 
beck rendered a great service by bringing together 
all the passages of the lost treatise which have sur- 
vived in quotations by later classical writers. The 
English translation of Dr. Schwanbeck’s collected 
fragments of Indika by J. W. McCrindle has made 
this book familiar to all students of ancient Indian 
history. For nearly a century they have made full 
use of this first-hand account of India written by 
an eye-witness at the beginning of the Maurya 
period, i. e., towards the end of the fourth century 
B.C. 


When the study of Indology was at its infancy, 


one could not be expected to be very critical of the 
few sources of first-rate importance then available 
to him. Schwanbeck’s reconstruction of Megasthe- 
nes’ Indika was therefore accepted without criti- 
cism, and this mental attitude, by sheer inertia, 
has persisted among the students of ancient Indian 
history even today." 

But the progress of Indological studies has 
rendered it necessary to subject many of the old 
accepted notions to a searching criticism, and 
among these should be included the genuineness of 
the Indika of Megasthenes, as reconstructed by 


1B. C. J. Timmer has discussed this question in her 
doctoral dissertation entitled “ Megasthenes en de In- 
dische Maatschappij ” (Amsterdam, 1930). She has not, 
however, gone very deeply into this subject. 
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Schwanbeck, and rendered familiar by McCrindle’s 
translation into English. 

The passages which Dr. Schwanbeck has ac- 
cepted as “fragments” of the Indika may be 
divided into four classes: 


1. The passages in the works of later writers 
which are explicitly attributed to Megasthenes. 

2. Passages closely resembling those under (1), 
though not specifically attributed to Megasthenes. 


3. Passages preceding or following those under 
(1) or (2). 

4. Long passages including, incidentally, those 
under (2) or (3). 


A typical instance of the fourth category is 
furnished by the very first Fragment, from the 
History of Diodorus (II. 35-42), which Schwan- 
beck has labelled as “ An Epitome of Megasthe- 
nes.” Now, it is a notable fact that in this long 
extract, extending over 14 printed pages, the name 
of Megasthenes is conspicuous by its absence. The 
account of Diodorus seems more likely to be a 
compilation from many sources; at least there is 
no ground to suppose that he depended solely, or 
even mainly, upon Megasthenes, far less, intended 
to give a summary of his work. If such had been 
the case we could certainly expect a reference to 
the name or authority of Megasthenes. The Eng- 
lish translator of the work of Diodorus was con- 
strained to observe: “ It cannot be known whether 
Diodorus used Megasthenes directly or through a 
medium ; his failure to mention his name a single 
time is a little surprising, if he used him directly.” * 

The theory that Diodorus used Megasthenes 
through a medium may explain the omission of 
Megasthenes’ name, but certainly reduces, to a very 
considerable extent, the value of the account as a 
genuine source of information based on the Indika 
of Megasthenes alone. 

But even if we assume tht Diodorus derived his 
knowledge of the Indika from other books, there 
are good grounds to believe that he had relied on 
sources other than the Indika. The statement that 
Alexander advanced as far as the Ganges * may be 
cited as an instance. It seems almost incredible 
that such a statement could be made by Megasthe- 
nes, belonging to the same generation as Alexander 
and living in P&ataliputra on the banks of the 


2“ Diodorus of Sicily ”—English translation by C. H. 
Oldfather (1935). See Introduction. 
* Diodorus, para. 37. 





Ganges in intimate touch with the king and the 
people who must have possessed a correct knowl- 
edge of the extent of Alexander’s advance in India. 

If, therefore, it is practically certain that Dio- 
dorus utilised sources other than the Indika of 
Megasthenes, it is obviously impossible to regard 
his long account of India as “ an epitome of Me- 
gasthenes.” Further, one might naturally doubt 
whether any passage in the account of Diodorus, 
save and except those included under category (2) 
mentioned above, may be regarded as based, even 
indirectly, on the authority of Megasthenes. 

We may now consider the passages belonging 
to category (3). A typical instance is furnished 
by the long extract from Strabo’s Geography 
(XV. 1. 53-56), included under Fragment XXVII 
(p. 69).4 Now, here Megasthenes is definitely 
cited as authority for the statement that “ those 
who were in the camp of Sandrakottos, wherein 
lay 40,000 men, found that the thefts reported 
on any one day did not exceed the value of 
200 drachmae.”* But there is no such specific 
reference to Megasthenes in the case of the 
other statements that follow. There is no obvious 
reason to take the long extract of more than 
four pages as a running quotation from the Indika 
of Megasthenes, particularly as the passage from 
the Indika is specifically quoted only in support 
of a general statement made by Strabo that theft 
is of very rare occurrence. Besides, the subject 
matters dealt with in the passages that follow 
are quite different. It is well known that Strabo 
utilised many other sources and has specifically 
referred to some of them. There is thus no reason 
to suppose that Strabo must necessarily have de- 
rived from Megasthenes all the information in- 
cluded in a single para or consecutive paras, which 
contain any reference to Megasthenes. There is, 
no doubt, a possibility, that some of the passages, 
if not all, in these paras, were based on the Indika 
of Megasthenes. But it is surely unsafe to proceed 
on this assumption; and then it is difficult to find 
out which of the passages falls in this category. 
It is to be noted that at the end of the very same 
Fragment (XXVII), another specific reference is 
made to Megasthenes. This indirectly supports 


‘The pages refer to McCrindle’s Translation (London, 
1877). 

5 McCrindle gives the number of men in the camp 48 
400,000 (p. 69). But H. L. Jones, in his translation of 
Strabo’s Geography, gives the number as 40,000 which is 
evidently the correct figure. 
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the view that the passages in Fragment X XVII, 
in between the two specific quotations from the 
Indika, are not based on that authority. For in 
that case a second reference to Megasthenes was 
uncalled for. 

Many Indologists, consciously or unconsciously, 
make the tacit assumption that the Indika of Me- 
gasthenes gave the most elaborate and reliable 
account of India, and the subsequent classical 
writers drew so largely upon it that one may be 
excused in regarding their account as based on 
Megasthenes unless otherwise mentioned. This 
assumption is belied by the fact that the classical 
writers themselves had no great faith in the ve- 
racity of Megasthenes and did not put a very high 
value on his Indika. How far this view was just 
or not, it is immaterial for our present purpose to 
decide. But the existence of such a general belief 
should make us hesitate to refer all that they said, 
without any specific mention of the source, to the 
authority of Megasthenes. 

Aristobulus, whose treatise on India is also lost, 
was another author of repute, holding more or less 
the same status as Megasthenes. Arrian mentions 
Nearchus, Eratosthenes, Megasthenes and other 
writers as his sources of information. In one place 
he refers to Eratosthenes as “ the safest authority ” 
(para IIIT). He specifically mentions Megasthenes 
many times, but evidently sets little value on his 
account, for he says: “ Beyond that limit (the 
Hyphasis) we have no real knowledge of the 
country, since this is the sort of account which 
Megasthenes gives us of an Indian river.” He 
then refers to the river Silas, on whose water, 
according to Megasthenes, nothing floats but sinks 
to the bottom.® 

It might be argued that as Megasthenes lived at 
Pataliputra, the accounts of the eastern parts of 
Northern India, as given by the classical writers, 
were most probably based on his Indika. But 
Arrian quite clearly tells us that “ A FEW AUTHORS 
have described the country eas far as the river 
Ganges and the parts near its mouth and the city 
of Palimbothra.”* Thus there were other sources 
of information about Palimbothra (Pataliputra) 
and the neighbouring region than the Indika of 
Megasthenes. 

The above discussion would make it clear that 
the passages which we may justly regard as either 





*McCrindle’s translation, Para VI, p. 196. 
*Tbid., Para II, p. 184. 


quoted from the Indika of Megasthenes, or derived 
from it through secondary sources, are compara- 
tively few in number. Leaving aside the incredible 
stories of fabulous races and wild animals etc., 
the passages of real interest to Indian history that 
may be confidently referred to the authority of 
Megasthenes may be listed as follows: 


1. The geography of India (Fragments II to 
VIII). The account is chiefly based on Eratosthe- 
nes, and Megasthenes agrees with him (p. 50) or 
with Deimachos (p. 51). 


2. That in the southern parts of India the con- 
stellation of the Bear disappears from view and 
shadows fall in opposite direction (Fragments 
IX-X). 

3. The soil of India produces two crops every 
year, both of fruits and grain (Fragment XI). 
The rest of Fragment XI (pp. 54-5) does not 
belong to the Indika as it is specifically referred 
to Eratosthenes. 


4. A short account of Taprobane (Fragment 
XVIII, p. 62). 


5. The mean breadth of the Ganges is 100 
stadia and its least depth 20 fathoms (Fragment 
XXV). The rest of the Fragment XXV, con- 
taining the description of Pataliputra, may be 
ascribed to Megasthenes, for it is repeated with 
fuller details by Arrian (Para X) who definitely 
mentions Megasthenes as his authority. 


6. The passages quoted by Arrian about Palim- 
bothra and absence of slavery in India (Fragment 
XXVI, p. 68, last 9 lines, and line 1 of p. 69). 
The rest of Fragment XXVI cannot, however, be 
definitely attributed to Megasthenes, though it 
seems to be very likely. 


nv 


?. The attribution of the long Fragment 
XXVII, excepting one sentence at the beginning 
and another at the end, to Megasthenes is very 
doubtful as already pointed out above. 

8. Description of Indian supper (Fragment 
XXVIII, p. 74). 

9. Seven castes among the Indians (Fragments 
XXXII, XXXIII, p. 83). 

10. Description of Indian philosophers (Frag- 
ment XLI, p. 97; XLII, pp. 103-4). 

11. Fragment XLVI (p. 107) contains a few 
references to Megasthenes but the whole passage is 
obviously based upon a number of different 
accounts. 
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12. The assertion that the women of the Pan- 
daian realm bear children when they are six years 
of age (Fragment LI, p. 14). 


13-14. Two passages in Arrian’s Indika; one 
giving a fuller account of the rivers of India 
(Paras IV, V); the other enumerating the Indian 
tribes and giving the legendary account of the 
parts played by Dionysos and Herakles in India 
(Paras VII-IX). 


As regards other passages included in Schwan- 
beck’s (and McCrindle’s) Indika of Megasthenes, 
their authenticity is highly doubtful and it may 
be justly questioned whether one should regard 
them as emanating from Megasthenes. Among 
these the most important are: 


1. Fragment I (the so-called “Epitome of 
Megasthenes ” by Diodorus) except the topics or 
passages included in the above list. 


2. The major part of Fragment XXVII de- 
scribing the manners and customs of the Indians. 


3. Fragment XXXIV describing the Municipal 
and Military Boards of Administration. 


Very important conclusions have been drawn 
from these fragments regarding the state of things 
in the time of Chandragupta Maurya, and they 
have figured prominently in the discussion of the 
genuineness of the text of Arthasastra, attributed 
to Kautilya. In particular, the absence of any 
reference to the Municipal and Military Boards in 
Kautilya’s Arthasdstra has been put forward as a 
strong argument against accepting that work as 
belonging to the time of Chandragupta Maurya. 
In view of such great importance naturally attach- 
ing to any statement of Megasthenes, we must be 
very cautious in attributing to Megasthenes any 
passage for which his name or authority is not 
specifically cited. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said about 
the veracity of Megasthenes. Schwanbeck has dis- 
cussed this question at length and discreted the 
views of ancient writers who included Megasthenes 
among “those writers who are given to lying and 
least worthy of credit,” and ranked him “ almost 
on a par with Ktesias.”* Schwanbeck has cited, 
in his favour, the passage from Arrian’s Indika in 
which both Eratosthenes and Megasthenes are re- 
ferred to as “approved men.” It is, however, 


8 Ibid., pp. 18 ff. 
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curious that Schwanbeck does not refer to the 
views of Arrian, quoted above, in which he clearly 
says that no true account of India beyond the 
Hyphasis is known since the account of Megas- 
thenes is absolutely unreliable; and he supports 
this by mentioning the latter’s description of the 
river Silas. Again, referring to the statement of 
Megasthenes ‘ that the Indian tribes number in all 
118,’ Arrian makes the very apposite comment: “ | 
am at a loss to conjecture how he arrived at it, for 
the greater part of India he did not visit, nor is 
mutual intercourse maintained between all the 
tribes.” ° Again Arrian says: “ Megasthenes avers 
that the tradition about (gold-digging) ants is 
strictly true,” and very correctly observes: “ Me- 
gasthenes writes what he had heard from hear- 
say.” 1° Megasthenes may certainly be excused, 
as Schwanbeck has argued, for recording “ truth- 
fully both what he actually saw, and what was 
told him by others.”** But when Megasthenes 
does not evidently distinguish between the two, 
and avers as strictly true what he merely heard 
from others, we may certainly be skeptical about 
the real value of his accounts. Besides, it is ob- 
vious from the way in which he has recorded the 
most unnatural phenomena and incredible tales 
about men and animals, without any comment, 
that he did not possess a very high degree of 
critical judgment such as we find, for example, in 
the writings of Arrian and Strabo. It is to be 
seriously considered how far we can place absolute 
reliance on the statements of such an uncritical 
man, even if they were based on his own observa- 
tions. This particularly applies to his description 
of social manners which would be in any case 
difficult for a foreigner to comprehend rightly even 
if he had a higher degree of critical ability than 
Megasthenes possessed. His description of the 
seven castes, which are unknown to Indian litera- 
ture or tradition, may be cited as an example, 
where, on a few basic facts, he has reared up a 
structure which is mostly inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. On the whole, time has surely come when we 
must make a re-assessment of the nature and value 
of the Indika of Megasthenes as a source of our 
knowledge regarding ancient Indian history and 
culture. 


® Ibid., pp. 198-9. 
1° Ibid., p. 217. 
11 Ibid., p. 26. 
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FIVE UNPUBLISHED NEPALESE INSCRIPTIONS * 


THomas O. BALLINGER 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


THE FOLLOWING PAPER presents specifications 
and photographs of five newly-discovered Nepalese 
stone inscriptions of the Gupta period. These 
inscriptions have not yet been transcribed or trans- 
lated, a task for which I am not competent, and 
which may take some time. Meanwhile, it may be 
of use to historians to have a preliminary report. 
In particular, it seems to me that photographic 
evidence may be of value, photographs being in 
some cases more legible than rubbings or clay 
impressions. 

To date a total of 91 Gupta inscriptions have 
been discovered in Nepal and recorded. Among 
the earliest accounts are those by Biihler and In- 
drajai,t by Cecil Bendall? and by Sylvain Lévi.* 
A considerable amount of material has been added 
in recent times through the efforts of the Instituto 
Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente under 
the leadership of Giuseppe Tucci. Dr. Rainero 


*The author wishes to thank many friends for their 
assistance and encouragement in this undertaking. Ap- 
preciation is hereby expressed, to the Government of 
Nepal for the opportunity of unrestricted movement 
throughout the Valley of Kathmandu; to the United 
States Operations Mission to Nepal for making weekend 
and holiday transportation available as well as the re- 
sources of its photographic laboratory; to Mr. C. M. 
Maskey, curator of the Nepal Museum, who has given 
permission for the publication of the photograph of stone 
#92; and to Kaisher Bahadur K. C., colleague and 
Secretary of Education in the Ministry of Education, 
Government of Nepal. In particular I wish to express 
my gratitude to my two good friends, Dr. Colin Rosser of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London; for it was he who inspired me with the im- 
portance of such research and insisted that it should be 
done; and my associate, Purna Marsha Bajracharya, 
scholar, Nepalese authority on Art and History and 
constant field companion; without his help this paper 
would be of far less value. 

1Indrajo, Bhagvaulal and Biihler, “ Inscriptions from 
Nepal,” Indian Antiquary, 9 (1880), 163 ff. 

* Cecil Bendall, A Journey of Literary and Archeologi- 
cal Research in Nepal and Northern India during the 
a of 1884-1885 (Cambridge University Press, 
886). 

*Sylvain Lévi, Le Nepal, Etude historique d’un 
Royaume Hindu, Vol. 3 (Annales de Musée Guimet, 
Tome XIX, Paris 1908). 


7 


Gnoli of the same institute has gathered all this 
information together in his Nepalese Inscriptions 
in Gupta Characters,t where he numbers the 
known inscriptions from i to 91. In order to 
accord with his numeration I have numbered the 
inscriptions described in what follows from 92 
to 96. 


92. A stone slab. 29” X 13” X 8”. 


LocaTIon: Nepal Museum. The stone is lean- 
ing in a vertical position against the wall of the 
inner courtyard to the right of the entrance in the 
West building. 


ConpiITIoN: The surface of the stone has suffered 
some flaking. Areas in the upper-left center, ex- 
tending above line five into the design at the top 
of the stone, are completely gone and the incised 
characters are lost. This erosive effect has also 
destroyed one third to one half of the characters 
on the central and lower right half of the carved 
surface. 


Date: The date is lost. 


Remarks: To date the original site of this in- 
scription has not been determined. The records 
of the Nepal Museum do not indicate a source nor 
do they show how it came to be a part of the 
Museum collection. No date of arrival at the 
Museum is available. The Curator of the Museum 
states it is his opinion that this is the first re- 
porting, rubbing and photographing of this in- 
scription. No record of a previous rubbing has 
been located at the Bir Library.t. The stone was 
first reported to be in the Museum in February, 
1957. The stone lacks the extended footing found 
in three of the other stones.” It contains 13 lines 
of writing. The symbols at the top of the stone 
are not legible. White blackboard chalk has been 


4 Rainero Gnoli, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Char- 
acters, Part I, II, Serie Orientale Roma, X (Instituto 
Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Rome 1956). 
Translations of this material are under preparation and 
will be published in later numbers of the Serie Orientale 
Roma. 
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rubbed into the carving so that a reading of the 


characters, from the photograph, is made possible. 
1The Bir Library is located in Kathmandu, Nepal, 
and is connected with Tri-Chandra College. It con- 
tains a number of Gupta inscription rubbings and has a 
most valuable collection of Sanskrit MS materials. 
? Inscription numbers 94, 95, 96. 


93. A broken stone slab. 53” X 27” (at greatest 
width) X 6”. 


Location: Kathmandu in the area known as 
Jnaneswar. This site is approximately one and one 
half miles east of the Rani Pokhari on the road 
running on the north side of Tri-Chandra College. 
One reaches it by driving to the intersection where 
the road turns northeast toward Pashpatinath and 
then turning south on a road which terminates at 
a small white temple. The stone stands about 
twenty yards west of this temple. It faces west 
and stands before a smaller red shrine of Bhaga- 
vati. Next to the Gupta stone is a very recent 
stone carving in the Devanagari script. 


ConpiT1on: The right side of the stone is broken. 
The fragment, of considerable size, is apparently 
lost. The effect of erosion, in addition to the loss 
of the fragment, will limit an accurate reading and 
subsequent translation. 


Date: Missing. 


REMARKS: The inscription contains the name 
Vijayadeva. To date no record of this particular 
name has been found in the chronological listings. 
Wright lists a Jaya Gupta, under the Gupta Dy- 
nasty, and a Jayadéva under the first Thakuri or 
Rajptit Dynasty.t| There are 36 inscribed lines. 
The last four of these, located on the bottom-left, 
are legibible and record the name of the King(?), 
Vijayadeva. The carving at the top shows a large 
cakra, in the center of the stone. Traces of decora- 
tion appear to the left of the cakra. The stone 
was discovered in March, 1957. 

1 Wright, Daniel, History of Nepal (translated from 


the Parbatiya by Singh, M.S.S., and P. S. Gunanand, 
Cambridge University Press, 1886). 


94. A stone slab. 62” X 1614”. 


Location: Balambu, a Newar village approxi- 
mately four miles to the west of Kathmandu on 
the road to Thankot. The stone is located in a 
well just a few feet inside the north gate of the 
village. The stone is in a vertical position and 
is partially fitted into the east side of the well. 
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This seems to indicate that it was recently moved 
into this position from elsewhere. The stone faces 
west. 


ConpiT10oN: The stone surface is in a fair state of 
preservation. Due to an unusual lack of rainfall, 
at the time this stone was investigated, the well 
was completely dry, exposing the entire slab, 
Normally it is about one third filled with water. 
The lower part of the slab is covered with lichen. 
A long, red trisila symbol has been painted over 
the carved surface. 


Date: Samvat 4(?)1. 


RemARKS: The number of lines on this inscription 
is sixteen. The stone has a footing extending 
below the incised area to a depth of 26” or ap- 
proximately one third the height of the entire slab. 
This is comparable to the footings found on two 
other stones reported below. Such footings were 
necessary because of the great weight of the slabs. 
The thickness of the footing is about one inch 
greater than that of the upper portion. This foot- 
ing would originally have been buried in the 
ground and have served as an anchor to prevent 
the stone from falling over. The decoration on 
the top of the stone shows a cakra in the center 
with a Sankha on the right and left side of the 
central design. The stone was discovered in April, 
1957. 


1 Inscription numbers 95, 96. 


95. Lower fragment of a stone slab, the inscribed 
surface measuring 1014” X 16”. 


Location: Balambu, a Newar village approxi- 
mately four miles to the west of Kathmandu on 
the road to Thankot. The stone is located in the 
yard on the east side of a Buddhist Vihara.t The 
local name for this religious area is Buddha 
Vihara, and it is situated some one hundred yards 
south of the southern entrance to the village. 


ConpiTI0oN: The incised characters are in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. The surface of the 
caved area, however, is rough and makes a good 
rubbing difficult to obtain. The stone is of a soft 
sandstone variety and the splendid condition of 
the carving must be due to its protection from the 
elements. (See remarks below.) 


Date: Samvat 190, Baisikha 10. 


Remarks: This stone base was recently found by 
laborers digging in the yard of the above Vihara.” 
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Also discovered, at the same time, was a coin of 
the Gupta period.* The coin was located in the 
center of a fired brick, believed to have been a 
key brick in a building long since buried at the 
present site. The upper fragment of the inscrip- 
tion has not been located. The last six lines of 
the recovered stone base are complete and entirely 
legible. Two lines above these are legible but in- 
complete. A length of some two feet constitutes 
the footing of the stone slab. If the proportion of 
one to three may be inferred here,* we may assume 
the total length of this stone to have been approxi- 
mately seventy-two inches. The information re- 
garding the discovery of the stone was furnished 
by a Buddhist monk, Sri Dhamma Bamsa living 
at the Buddha Vihara. The photograph was taken 
in the first week of May, 1957. 

1Pranidhi Vihar. 

*This event was reported in The Commoner, April 
12th, 1957, a daily paper published in English in 
Kathmandu. 

° This coin is now in the custody of the Nepal Museum 


and may be seen on display there. 
‘See, “ Remarks ” on stone number 94 of this writing. 


96. A stone slab 39” X 17” X 314” (thickness at 
top)—6” (thickness at base). 


Location: Balambu,' a Newar village approxi- 
mately four miles to the west of Kathmandu on 
the road to Thankot. The stone was found stand- 
ing in a vertical position on the north bank above 


the stream, Bakhu, approximately 800 yards east- 
northeast of the north gate of the village. 


ConpITION: The surface and incised characters 
of the soft stone have suffered considerably from 
exposure. 


DATE: Samvat 354. 


REMARKS: The inscription contains 18 lines. The 
top part of the slab, including all decoration, is 
broken off and could not be found. The lower part 
of this stone is approximately one third of its en- 
tire length. From a study of the site one infers 
that the slab had been buried in the ground for a 
long period of time and that as a result of soil 
erosion the weight of the stone contributed to a 
dirt slide, resulting in its exposure. It appeared 
to have been set up by someone recently in the 
soft dirt. A broken piece of a stone water conduit, 
with decorated relief, was found about ten feet 
from the stone on the bank of the stream. The 
stone was located on May 11, 1957. 


1This is the sixth Gupta inscription reported from 
the Balambu area. Four other stones are located in and 
about the small temple which lies to the left as one 
enters the village from the south. A study of their 
dimensions and character shows these stones to be 
almost surely of the Gupta period. Surface erosion has 
been complete, however, and there is no visible character 
to make the identification certain. The many Gupta 
stone inscriptions found in and around the Balambu area 
suggest the desirability of further research here. Such 
a concentration of inscriptions suggests that the area 
must have been of some importance in Gupta times. 





A NOTE ON ARROWS AND OATHS AMONG THE MONGOLS 


HENRY SERRUYS 
WasHIneTon, D.C. 


BESIDES THE USE OF ARROWS as instruments of 
war,’ the Mongols used them also for several other 
purposes which are none too well known and will 
be the subject of this paper. During the Ming 
period, indeed, the Mongols employed arrows as 
credentials for their envoys going to the Chinese 





*For other interesting information on arrows see 
K. U. Kéhalmi, “iiber die pfeifenden Pfeile der in- 
nerasiatischen Reiternomaden,” Acta Orientalia Acad. 
Se. Hungaricae, 3 (1953), 45-72, and “ Der Pfeil bei den 
innerasiatischen Reiternomaden und ihren Nachbarn,” 
Ibid., 6 (1956), 109-162. 


in the south; messengers sent to subject clans or 
tribes in order to convoke their warriors also car- 
ried arrows as proof of the authenticity of their 
mission; when making an agreement with some- 
body, a Mongol chieftain sometimes left an arrow 
in the hands of the other contracting party, usually 
a Chinese official, as a sign of the given promise ; 
or an arrow could be broken in two in a symbolic 
action accompanying an oath or a solemn promise; 
arrows stuck into the ground had the same mean- 
ing, and finally arrows were sometimes stuck into 
an object or hung on it to indicate the act of 
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taking possession of that object. In the following 
pages we shall cite a few examples of every one of 
these uses of the arrow. 

With regard to arrows given as credentials to 
envoys of Mongol chieftains to the Chinese, we 
should remember that the nomadic precursors of 
the Mongols as well as the Mongols of the Yiian 
period used various types of tablets or p‘ai-tzu to 
prove the authority delegated to their envoys. 
Marco Polo and after him other mediaeval travel- 
ers have mentioned these tablets and several 
modern authors have described them in consider- 
able detail. These tablets do not concern us here 
directly. We should mention, however, that dur- 
ing the Ming period, along with arrows the Mon- 
gols continued to make use of some types of tablets. 
In fact some Mongol tribes, such as the Ordos for 
example, have been using them up to very recent 
times.? But during the Ming, arrows given as 
credentials are mentioned more often than tablets. 

These arrows carried by envoys from the 
Mongols are often called ling-chien “arrow of 
command.” Most of the time these arrows of 
command are mentioned alone, but sometimes a 
messenger or group of messengers would be pro- 
vided with one or more arrows of command and 
one or more tablets at the same time. We know 
that tablets always had some inscription or identi- 
fication marks. The arrows of command of the 
Mongols are nowhere described in detail and no 
identification marks are mentioned. Yet it is be- 
yond doubt that an ordinary arrow could not be 
used for this particular purpose of identifying an 
official envoy speaking in the name of a ruling 
prince. But the Mongol practice of marking their 
arrows for the purpose of hunting (see below) sug- 
gests that arrows carried by envoys were also 
marked and could be recognized as coming from a 
certain individual. Indeed in the following pages 
we shall see how Geser-qan immediately recognized 
the arrow carried by a pessenger sent by his brother. 
The practice of the Manchus of the Ch‘ing period, 
as we shall see later on, confirms our supposition 


* For the tablets of the Ordos see Ant. Mostaert, cicm, 
“* L’ouverture du sceau et les adresses chez les Ordos,” 
in Monumenta Serica, 1 (1935), 328. Some Ordos 
tablets were oblong while cthers were almost square or 
round. Mongol tablets dating back to the Ch‘ing period 
had an inscription in Mongol on one side and in Manchu 
on the other side. The inscriptions were on silver plates 
attached to the tablet itself which was made of hard 
wood, 


that arrows of command had their distinctive 
marks, 

In 1541, a Chinese prisoner in Mongolia who 
had come into Altan-qan’s favor was sent by him 
as an envoy to the Chinese authorities of Ta-t‘ung 
district. He is described as “ holding an arrow in 
order to ask for tribute (privileges).”* The fol- 
lowing year, the same man and a Mongol con- 
panion went on a similar mission “ holding two 
arrows of command and one tablet as credentials 
in order to ask for tribute and market (privi- 
leges).””* Whether the number of arrows of com- 
mand entrusted to a diplomatic mission depended 
on the number of its members is not clearly indi- 
cated. At any rate, in 1544, another Chinese 
prisoner serving as an envoy to the Chinese in 
Ta-t‘ung carried three arrows of command and a 
flag with a red tassel, and further was given one 
horse.> For a final example from Ming sources 
of this use of the arrow we may refer to Altan-qan’s 
grandson and successor who at the end of the six- 
teenth century sent an envoy “holding an arrow 
of command ” to Chinese officials who were just 
then discussing various measures of reprisal against 
him.® 

I have been unable to find a corresponding Mon- 
gol term for ling-chien, but in a MS fragment of 
the Geser-qan story preserved at the Central House 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary Mission Society 
at Scheut (Brussels, Belgium) we find an example 
of the use of arrows by envoys: degiini [read -ii] 
goyina altan dagini erdeni-tii jasa-yin sidi-tu cayan 
sumun-tu bicijii, geser gayan-du elci ilegebesii, 
arban jiig-iin ejen boyda sumun-u bicig-1 tijeged, 
ebeii erdeni-tii jasa-yin minu sumun bisiu ene 
kemeged. . . “ Thereafter the Golden Dagini, writ- 
ing a letter with the white magic arrow of Be- 
jeweled Jasa, sent an envoy to Geser Qayan. When 
the Saintly Lord of the Ten Countries [ Geser 

® Chia-ching shih-lu, 253,4a; Tamura, Jitsuz6, Mindai 
Mammé shiry6, Minjitsuroku-shé, Méko hen, 6, 229. 

4 Chia-ching shih-lu, 262,4a; Tamura, Méko hen, 
6,270. Ch‘ii Chiu-ssu, Wan-li wu-kung lu (Kuo-hsiieh 
wen-k‘u, vol. 38, 1936), 7, 37, speaking of the same mis- 
sion, mentions two arrows of command and four horses 
(intended as presents for the commander-in-chief of 
Ta-t‘ung?); the same author further tells us that 
Chinese border guards kept one of the arrows of com- 
mand and forwarded the envoys with the horses to 
higher authorities. 

5 Wan-li wu-kung lu, 7, 41. 

® Ibid., 8, 216. 
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Qayan] saw the letter with the arrow he said: 
‘Ah! is not this the arrow of my Bejeweled 
Mm..." 

The arrow of command must also have been 
known by other non-Chinese peoples. Certainly 
the Manchus must have known it for after their 
conquest of China they made the ling-chien the 
official symbol of authority for several of the higher 
military officers. According to the description in 
the Ch‘ing-ch‘ao t‘ung-tien and the Ch‘ing-ch‘ao 
wen-hsien t*ung-k‘ao,’ the ling-chien of some 
officers had a little square flag attached to it while 
that of other officers had a triangular flag. Both 
flag and arrow shaft were marked in Chinese and 
Manchu with the word ling and the flags were of 
different colors according to the color of the banner 
to which the troops under the officer in question 
belonged. There is no doubt that the Manchu 
custom goes back to pre-dynastic days when the 
Manchus in so many aspects resembled the 
Mongols. 


Under the Manchus the ling-chien was granted 
to military officers of certain ranks only for the 
duration of their commission. Once their term 
expired or their mission accomplished, the officers 
had to turn in their ling-chien. 


The expression ling-chien appears also in the 
famous novel Hung-lou-meng ® written by a Man- 
chu. The passage in question is a tale about rats 
sent out to steal the necessary provisions to spend 
New Year’s eve. Every rat ordered to bring in 
some sort of supply was provided with an arrow of 
command, 


It must also have been under the influence of the 
Manchu custom that in Chinese theatre the ling- 
chien came to be the standard symbol indicating a 
general: “ Generals wear four flags embroidered in 


7 Arban jiig-tin ejen boyda geser qayan-u cadig orusiba, 
p. 2a. This MS, probably dating from the 17th cen- 
tury, has been described and briefly analyzed by W. Heis- 
sig, “ The Mongol Manuscripts and xylographs of the 
Belgian Scheut-Mission ” Central Asiatic Journal, 3, 182- 
187. Heissig also mentions this episode of the arrow. 

SCh‘ing-ch‘ao t'ung-tien, ch. 78 (Wan-yu wen-k‘u, 
Shanghai 1935, p. 2597c) ; Ch‘ing-ch‘ao wen-hsien t‘ung- 
kao, ch. 174 (Wan-yu wen-k‘u, 1936, pp. 6581¢-6582a). 
See also the Ch‘ing-shih kao, ch. 96, Lien-ho shu-chii ed., 
1940 (2 vols.), p. 368b, et passim. 

* Hung-lou-meng, hui 19 (ed. Kuang-i shu-chii, Shang- 
hai 1948, section 1, pp. 123-124). For the authorship of 
the Hung-lou-meing see Fang Chao-ying, “Ts‘ao Chan,” 
i Hummel (ed.), Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing period 
(1943), pp. 737-739, et passim. 
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their colours rising like wings from their backs. 
These are derived from the fact that in ancient 
days generals in the field gave pennants to their 
personal messengers as proof of the authenticity 
of their orders.” 1° 


It is interesting that even after the downfall of 
the Manchu dynasty, the arrow of command re- 
mained in use for several years among military 
leaders in some remote areas of China. The Rev. 
Ant. Mostaert, cicm, informs me that around the 
years 1916-1918, Ma Fu-hsiang’s ** Mohammedan 
Santa troops from Tung-hsiang (east of Ho-chou, 
now Lin-hsia, Kansu) were garrisoned in a num- 
ber of Chinese towns along the Great Wall just 
south of Ordos territory and in one town named 
Ning-t‘iao-liang inside the Ordos. Rev. Ant. 
Mostaert, tells me that sometime afterward the 
late Rev. Leo Dewilde, cicm, then residing in 
Hsiao-ch‘iao-pan, a Chinese village near Ning- 
t‘iao-liang, told him how an officer of those Santa 
troops had to condemn to death a native Moham- 
medan. This officer possessed a ling-chien as sym- 
bol of his power, and at the moment he put his 
seal to the document of condemnation he actually 
had to hold his ling-chien in his hand. It was a 
small arrow with a triangular pennant attached to 
it. The fact that an officer in exercising his func- 
tion of a judge had to hold his ling-chien in his 
hand could lead to strange attempts to intervene in 
this exercise of power. Friends of the condemned, 
provided of course they were influential enough to 
intervene at all, could do this by laying hold of the 
officer’s arrow of command. 


It should be remembered that the Santa people 
of Tung-hsiang are not Chinese. Whatever racial 
origin they may have, they speak, or least up to 
recent times they spoke, a Mongol dialect.’* It is 


10 Jack Chen, The Chinese Theatre (1948), p. 25, with 
a picture of a general on the stage. Zucker, A. E., The 
Chinese Theatre (1925), has a picture facing the title 
page. Neither of the two authors mentions the term 
ling-chien. But according to a little work entitled 
Chung-kuo wu-shih (Peking, 1933? date illegible), p. 2, 
the “pennant” of the generals on the Chinese stage 
really is a late form of the ling-chien. 

11 Ma Fu-hsiang, himself a Santa, then was commander 
of the garrison of Ning-hsia, and in 1921 became mili- 
tary governor of Suiyiian province. 

12 See A. De Smedt and A. Mostaert, Le dialecte mon- 
guor parlé par les Mongols du Kansou occidental, III 
partie, Dictionnaire monguor—frangais (Pei-p‘ing 1933), 
Introduction, p. vi, and p. 324, Also L. M. J. Schram, 
The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan frontier. Their 
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not probable, however, that this arrow of command 
of the Santa goes back to the Ming or Yiian 
periods. It seems more reasonable to accept that 
this use of the ling-chien is to be traced to Manchu 
times. 

The Mongol custom of giving their envoys to the 
Chinese military border commanders arrows as 
signs of the authenticity of their missions is closely 
connected with the practice of giving an arrow to 
messengers from a Mongol ruler to his subordinates 
to announce mobilization orders for the soldiers 
and convoke them to a certain place and on a 
pre-arranged date. 

In 1541,1* a Chinese official in Shansi in a 
memorial on border affairs reported that the Mon- 
gols “had sent around an arrow [or arrows?] 
(ch‘uan-chien) to mobilize and concentrate the 
troops in one place and had fixed a date to launch 
a deep raid into the district of Ta-t‘ung.” Wang 
Shih-chen (1526-1590) ** in his Pet-lu shth-mo 
chih,*® relating Altan-qan’s invasion of 1550, says 
that spies had reported that the Mongols had been 
making various preparations for war and had sent 
around an arrow [or arrows ?] to the tribes (order- 
ing them to prepare for) a great war.” 

The same custom existed among the eastern and 
northeastern neighbors of the Mongols: Jiiréed 
and early Manchus. The Korean author Sin 
Chung-il in his Kon-chu-ki chong-to-ki, speaking 
of the very end of the Ming period, has the follow- 
ing note: “ The chieftain Nu(rhati) when mobiliz- 
ing the troops sends an arrow [or arrows?] to the 
various chieftains. . . .” 16 

It is obvious that it is this practice which gave 
rise to the use of the ling-chien during the imperial 
period of the Manchus. 

Hsiao Ta-heng describing the customs of the 
Mongols at the end of the sixteenth century says 


origin, history, and social organization (Transactions of 
the Amer, Philosophical Society, New Series vol. 44, part 
1, 1954), p. 23. 

18 Chia-ching shih-lu, 253,17a; Tamura, Méko hen, 
6, 237. 

#4 Biographical notice in the Ming-shih, 287, 17a-20b. 
Barbara Krafft, Wang Shih-chen, Hin Beitrag zur 
Geistesgeschichte der Ming Zeit (Hamburg 1955) (not 
available to me). 

1° In Chiao Hung (1540-1620), Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-cheng 
lu, 120, 5a. 

16 Quoted by Wada, Sei, on p. 69 of his paper “ Some 
problems concerning the Rise of T‘ai-tsu, the Founder 
of Manchu Dynasty,” in Memoirs of the Research Dept. 
of the Toyo Bunko (The Oriental Library), 16 (1957, 
35-74). 


that when they mobilize their troops “ they assem- 
ble the caitiffs and assign a function to everyone; 
then several months later the king of the caitiffs 
orders a man carrying a three feet long shaft 
(t‘ing) to proceed day and night by forced marches 
to announce to the various tribes the agreed upon 
month and day.” ‘7 Ting, the shaft of the arrow, 
seems to stand here for the arrow as a pars pro toto, 

Messengers sent out by ruling princes to their 
various subject clans or tribes were called ta-hua or 
t‘ung-hua “spokesmen” by the Chinese. And 
since they carried arrows as the symbol of the 
authority vested in them they were also called 
ch‘uan-chien ta-hua (— tung-hua) “ arrow-circu- 
lating spokesmen.” These men were also often 
sent to the Chinese to announce messages from 
their princes, They are mentioned for instance in 
the following two passages: “I beg that from now 
on, if arrow-circulating spokesmen (tla-hua) of 
the barbarian robbers come near the borders, they 
be considered violators of the borders and orders 
be issued (to our soldiers) to apprehend them 
and kill them on the spot, and that (our soldiers) 
not be charged with the crime of ‘enticing and 
killing’ or ‘attacking and killing,” and “the 
arrow-circulating spokesmen (t‘ung-hua) of the 
Three Commanderies (T‘ai-ning, To-yen: Dé‘en, 
and Fu-yii) begging for salt and grain has become 
an every day affair...” 7° 


17 Pei-lu feng-su (Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u, vol. 29, 1936), 
pp. 25-26; H. Serruys, “ Pei-lou foung-sou,” in Monu- 
menta Serica, 10 (1945), 156. Ting is not a tablet, as 
I have erroneously supposed in 1945, 

18 Hung-chih shih-lu, 182, 13ab, and 188, 5b6a; Tamura, 
Manshi hen, 3, 126, 134 (1502). The crimes called here 
yu-sha “to entice and kill,” and hsi-sha “to attack and 
kill ” consisted in attacking harmless herders and claim- 
ing rewards for bravery in action against the enemy. 
So many Chinese prisoners trying to escape from cap- 
tivity in Mongolia or Mongols friendly to the Ming 
were killed by border troops that the government had to 
take measures to put an end to those murders. The 
results was that the officers of the Chinese frontier 
guards sometimes did not know what to do when Mon- 
gols approached the Chinese positions, These oflicers 
claimed that they could never be sure that the Mongols 
came with friendly intentions. The first of the two 
passages quoted here is taken from a request to abolish 
all restrictions on the Chinese soldiers and thus to 
prevent all Mongol messengers from approaching the 
Chinese lines and requesting salt and rice, Instead it 
was proposed to let the Mongols purchase whatever they 
needed at three-monthly horse markets, This request 
concerned the Chinese troops in Liaotung. The Board of 
War rejected it and in its reply we read the sentence 
“the affair of the arrow-circulators begging for salt and 
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From passages cited in the foregoing pages we 
know already that tablets remained in use among 
the Mongols together with the arrows of command. 
During this period we find traces of tablets in 
wood, in iron, and in silver. In 1445,’® the Ming 
emperor sent a rescript to one Qorqudasun, the 
son of the prince of Ho-ning (< [Qara-] qorum) ; 
Aruytai. This Qorqudasun had expressed the 
desire to surrender and come over to China. In 
this rescript, the emperor wrote among other 
things: “ Recently we have received your wooden 
tablet together with your dispatch which have been 
forwarded to the capital by the border generals. 
We fully understand the difficult circumstances in 
which you find yourself and (we know) that you 
desire to come over and surrender. We have al- 
ready dispatched a rescript to the border generals 
(enjoining them) to send a man to you with 
this rescript and a tablet. These will be de- 
livered to you peacefully at the spot from which 
you sent your tablet. Further we have ordered 
the governmental troops to wait until you receive 
(this tablet and the rescript) and come forward. 


rice.” The second passage quoted here concerns the same 
problem in in fact the same request. It is a report by 
commanders in the field of the Liaotung army, and it 
reads partly as follows: “If we consider them all vio- 
lators of the borders and arrest them [i.e. the Mongols] 
and put them to death on the spot, not only will we 
reopen the question of ‘attacking the robbers and en- 
ticing and killing,’ but we fear that we shall bring dis- 
aster (upon ourselves) by arousing their enmity and 
provoking their armies. Moreover, with regard to the 
Tatar robbers coming to the markets, in previous years 
even without (our) restraining them they were orderly; 
but now if we permit them to come only once every three 
months we shall inevitably arouse their dissatisfaction 
and resentment. Orders should be given to the local 
commanders to restrain their soldiers strictly and if 
arrow-circulating spokesmen should beg for salt and 
rice, it should be given to them as usual and nobody 
must be allowed to capture and execute them on his 
own authority.” The expression ta-hua appears in a few 
other passages of the Shih-lu: in 1474, (Ch‘eng-hua 
shih-lu, 125, 5b6a; Tamura, Méko hen, 8, 348) an officer 
from Tu-shih-k‘ou (northwest of Peking) wrote: “I 
want to wait for the spokesmen to come again and take 
advantage of that opportunity to arrest them and put 
an end to their schemes . , .” but the Board of War 
disapproved of his plan and replied: “ we are afraid that 
those who want to entice the spokesmen will bring on 
border conflicts.” A report from 1500 on various cases 
of provocations of the Mongols by Chinese soldiers in 
the Liaotung area said: “. . . in Kuang-ning they 
arrested the Tatar spokesmen T‘ung-ssu-ko and others 
and enmity ensued.”  (Hung-chih shih-lu, 161, 2ab; 
Tamura, Manshii hen, 8, 98). In 1503, the question of 


As you carry this tablet, travel without worry 
along the road and cross into our territory. You 
need never hesitate or be suspicious...” From 
this text it appears first that Qorqudasun had sent 
a tablet which had been forwarded to the capital. 
This tablet, no doubt, was the one held by his 
envoy and serving as a proof of the true nature of 
his mission which was to explain that Qorqudasun 
desired to come over to the Ming. Secondly, we 
learn that the Ming government sent another 
tablet to Qorqudasun which would allow him and 
his people to approach the Chinese borders safely 
and then cross into China. 

Iron tablets are mentioned in an imperial re- 
script from 1446 to Esen-tayisi of the Oyirad (or 
Western Mongols): “... from now on if the 
tayisi sends messengers, be sure to make them 
carry iron tablets and duly sealed papers (yin-hsin 
wen-shu) and to enter the country by the Ta-t‘ung 
road. . .”*° Towards the end of 1449, as Esen- 
tayisi after his victory near T‘u-mu had returned 
to Mongolia with the Chinese emperor held as a 
whether Mongols coming close to the Chinese defenses 
might be attacked was discussed again. Early that year 
an official had requested that the Liaotung soldiers 
might at their convenience attack, kill, or make prisoner 
any Mongol who should come within a range of less than 
one hundred li of the Chinese borders (Hung-chih 
shih-lu, 195, 7a-lla; Tamura, Manshii hen, 3, 144) but 
later in the same year responsible military officers of 
Liaotung declared themselves: “ (the said official) wants 
to revoke the prohibitions of attacking and killing in 
order to arouse the courage of our soldiers, but we fear 
that a repeal would result in a desire for (undeserved ) 
rewards for bravery and so bring on incidents; we re- 
quest that letters be sent to the various officers to the 
effect of dispatching interpreters (t‘ung-shih) at the 
market periods for the barbarians in order to instruct 
the people that from now on they must stay with their 
herds more than one hundred li from the Great Wall; 
further that if Mongols desire to attend the markets, 
three days prior to the appointed day they should send 
two or three arrow-circulating spokesmen to announce 
(their intention) ; and that if they desire to express a 
wish of the barbarians they (should tell us through their 
spokesmen) one day ahead of the appointed time; should 
they not express (ta-hua) (their wishes) but on their 
own authority come within the one hundred li limit, 
governmental troops will be free to attack and kill 
them. .. .” (Hung-chih shih-lu, 200, 2b-3b; Tamura, 
Manshii hen, 3, 160). In these last passages the terms 
ta-hua and chuan-chien are used both as verbs and as 
nouns. 

19 Cheng-t‘ung shih-lu, 135,2a; Tamura, Méko hen, 8, 
123. 

20 Tbid., 146,9a; Tamura, Méko hen, 8, 150-151. 
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captive in his camp, Shih Heng ** memorialized: 
“ Your subject desires to lead the governmental 
troops and to kill the robbers [i.e. the Mongols] ; 
I desire to raise a thousand strong men and or- 
ganize them into units of twenty or thirty, proceed 
to the west of Chii-yung-kuan and place them in 
ambushes in the forests and mountains, and wait; 
then I beg to make three or five-hundred silver 
tablets inscribed with the four words ‘ Tablet of 
credence for plundering the camp.’ If (the sol- 
diers waiting in ambush) meet with a robber, they 
shall give him a tablet and make him secretly enter 
the robbers’ camp and join the gunners; (we 
must) bribe them with large rewards so that they 
would not go into hiding.” 7” 

This last text, of course, does not really show 
that the Mongols used silver tablets at this time. 
In fact here it was the Ming troops who were to 
issue them to Mongol prisoners if these were will- 
ing to return to Esen’s camp as spies or saboteurs. 
The text to be carved on these silver tablets was 
in Chinese. But the plan seems to imply that 
silver tablets were known and recognized as cre- 
dentials by the Mongols, otherwise Shih Heng’s 
plan had very little chance of success. 

When going into an agreement with somebody, 
or when making a promise, the Mongols sometimes 
left an arrow and a flag in the hands of the oppo- 
site party as a sign of their given pledge and 
promise. Thus we read in the Ming-shth chi-shth 
pen-mo** and in the Wan-li wu-kung lu** how 
Altan-gan in 1550, before striking out against the 
Ming capital, Peking, made a secret agreement 
with the military high command of the Ta-t‘ung 
district and promised not to invade that area.” 
As a sign of his promise, Altan-qan sent an arrow 
and a tuy (in Chinese tu, flag of the Mongols) to 
the commander-in-chief. Again in 1577, after he 
had made peace with China, Altan-qan, eager to 
attack the Oyirad, or Western Mongols, declared 
that he was going to the west to meet the Buddha 
(here he meant the Third Dalai-lama who was 
then on his way to visit Mongolia), and left his 


*1 Biographical note in the Ming-shih, 173, 7a-11b. 

22 Cheng-t‘ung shih-lu, 183, 33b34a; Tamura, Méko 
hen, 3, 244. 

28 Ming-shih chi-shih pen-mo (Commercial Press ed., 
Shanghai, in 4 vols.), ch. 59, p. 1. 

24 Wan-li wu-kung lu, 7, 78. 

*5 During the 16th century such agreements were often 
made between the Mongols and local commanders or 
garrisons, Officers sometimes promised the Mongols 
goods and money for peace in their sectors of the border. 


possessions under the protection of the governor- 
general of Ta-t‘ung and Hsiian-fu, and as a sign 
of his trust he sent an arrow and a flag to the 
Ming official.?¢ 

Instead of leaving an arrow in the hand of the 
men to whom they had made a promise, it is 
possible that the Mongols sometimes exchanged 
arrows with them. At least this is what we read 
once in the Wan-li wu-kung lu ** “ they exchanged 
arrows and swore an oath.” 

A symbolic action expressing the penalty for a 
false oath was to break an arrow in two. Refer- 
ences occur in many places. Cheng Hsiao in his 
Huang-Ming pei-lu k‘ao (1552) *° tells us how in 
1540 the Chinese troops of Ta-t‘ung made an 
agreement with Altan-qan not to attack each other: 
“the caitiffs happily bit their fingers (yao chih) 
and broke an arrow (che chien) and went away.” 
The same episode is also related in the Ming-shih 
chi-shth pen mo *® where the biting of the fingers 
is not mentioned but the rest of the sentence re- 
mains unchanged. And in the Wan-li ku-kung 
lu *° we read: “the caitiffs bit their fingers and 
broke an arrow (to signify) an oath.” 

This breaking of an arrow to express or stress 
the importance of an oath was already known 
before the ascendency of the Mongols. Yo K‘o, a 
writer from the end of the Sung, speaks of an 
agreement with barbarians, presumably Jiiréed 
from the Chin empire, in which the latter “ broke 
an arrow,” ** and in the Chin-shih, too, such a 
ritual is mentioned in the biography of Yang 
Chang-wu.*” 

We find a reference to a similar oath in the 
biography of an Onggiid by the name of Aljur.* 
It seems that by the end of the Yiian even with 
many Chinese the breaking of an arrow had come 
to stand for an oath. It is mentioned in the 
biographical note of Hu Ta-hai,** one of Ming 
T‘ai-tsu’s generals. No wonder then that the ex- 
pression che-chien also found its way into the early 
Ming novel Shui-hu-chuan where it appears twice, 


26 Ming-shih, 222, 17b. 

27 Wan-li wu-kung lu, 11, 48. 

28 Huang-Ming pei-lu k‘ao (Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u, vol. 
45), p. 56. 

2° Ming-shih chi-shih pen-mo, 60, 10. 

80 Wan-li wu-kung lu, 7, 36. 

31 T“ing-shih, 14, 13b. 

32 Chin-shih, 91, 9b. 

88 Yiian-shih, 121,10a; Hein Yiian-shih, 149 (K‘ai- 
ming ed., p. 6908b). 

34 Ming-shih, 133, 6b. 
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in chapters 4 and 67.%° Pearl 8. Buck, All men 
are brothers,®* translated the characters che-chien 
wei shih in the first passage as follows: “ (Chou 
Tung then) took an arrow and broke it in two 
for a pledge,” and in the second passage, a little 
more freely: “ See, here is an arrow, and I break it 
in two for a sign. . .” 


It is a hairpin, not an arrow, which is broken 
in the Hung-lou meng ** in order to emphasize a 
solemn pledge. The meaning is plain from the 
words themselves: “she took a jade hairpin from 
her head and broke it in two saying: ‘if one word 
should be untrue, then may I become like this 
hairpin?!” It is obvious that the breaking of the 
hairpin has exactly the same meaning as the break- 
ing of an arrow ** and symbolizes that the person 
making the promise or swearing the oath is ready 
to undergo punishment should he break his word 
or should his statement be false.*® 


One other formula used to describe an oath by 
the Mongols is ch‘a-chien fa-shih “to insert, or 
plant, an arrow and swear an oath.” *° Since, 
however, the expression ch‘a-chien is subject to 
more than one interprelation, we shall first trye to 


8° Kuang-i shu-chii ed., Shanghai 1948, in one volume, 
p. 39 of the first section, and p. 103 of the fourth section. 

86 All Men are Brothers (Shui-hu chuan) (New York 
1933), pp. 102, 1229. 

57 Hung-lou-meing, hui 66, section 3, p. 47. 

*° This symbolic breaking of an arrow, has, of course, 
no connection with another manner of breaking one or 
several arrows described in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih § 19; 
1,11b-12a, Alan-~yo’a desiring to instruct her five sons, 
called them in and gave each an arrow which she told 
them to break. This the boys did easily. Then she tied 
five arrows together and let every one of her sons try to 
break this bundle of arrows which the boys were unable 
to do. Alan-yo’a’s intention was to teach them a lesson 
and exhort them to unity. This practical way of show- 
ing them the importance of unity and the danger of dis- 
unity apparently belonged to the body of traditions com- 
mon to many nomadic peoples of Asia. Indeed, we find 
exactly the same story in the Wei-shu, 101,12a. Here 
we read how a T‘u-yii-hun leader who had twenty sons 
made them try to break a bundle of twenty arrows in 
order to impress them with the need for unity. Juvaini 
(J. A. Boyle, ’Ata-malik Juvaini, The History of the 
World-Conqueror, 1, 41; 2, 594) tells this story of 
Cinggis-qan and his sons. As Boyle points out, the story 
appears already in Aesop’s fables. Hsope, Fables, Texte 
établi et traduit par Em. Chambry (Paris 1927), pp. 
40-41, §86: Les Enfants désunis du Laboureur. 

*°In the Liao-shih, 113,3a we find the following 
formula: “If I have the intention of rebelling, I am 
sure to die of a thousand boils! ” 

*° Wan-li wu-kung lu, 11, 48. 


determine what the words ch‘a-chien precisely 
mean when used to emphasize the gravity of an 
oath or a pledge. 

In the Shui-hu-chuan* we find the following 
expression: tu wan kung ch‘a chien, translated by 
Pearl S. Buck: “and all carried bows and quivers 
full of arrows.” 4? But this is not a correct trans- 
lation. Wan kung means more than carry a bow. 
It means “ to bend a bow,” or “to put the string 
on a bow.” The words ch‘a-chien are found in the 
word-for-word translation of a Mongol text in the 
Hua-i i-yii.* This particular text is an imperial 
rescript to a Buddhist monk by the name of 
Trinjin-dzangbu, in which, speaking of the retreat 
of the Mongols from China in 1368, the emperor 
among other things describes how the people had 
to defend themselves vigorously in order not to be 
completely annihilated: gi’iin tutum_ temid 
quywud-- emiisjii, batu numun bariju, yuréa 
sumud-iyan swuriju, tidiir séni ili osoldan manan 
bekileldiibesii sayi beye-yii’en saki’ad geri’en te- 
gisgen cidaju: “all the men put on iron coats of 
mail, took the stiff bows and ‘ stuck in’ their own 
sharp arrows; as they stood guard and protected 
each other without letup day or night, only thus 
were they able to save their own lives and keep 
whole their own homes.” 

This sentence describes the extreme vigilance 
and the perpetual readiness of the soldiers after 
the Mongol defeat and departure from China. 
First of all it should be noted that this Mongol 
text sent to Irinjin-dzangbu is not the original of 
the imperial letter. In fact it is but a translation 
of the Chinese original. In the Hua-t-1-yii, along- 
side the Mongol text (written with Chinese char- 
acters) there is a word-for-word translation, giving 
the meaning of every individual word. Further 
the Mongol text is broken up into short sections, 
and after every section follows its translation into 
more polished Chinese. I believe that this polished 
version in fact is taken from the Chinese original, 
so that we should say that the Mongol text is a 
translation of this version. The rendering into 
Mongol is not too literal but the meaning is given 
very faithfully. The Mongol, however, is some- 


“2 Shui-hu chuan, hui 46, section 3, p. 99. 

42 All Men are Brothers, p. 853. 

43 Hua-i i-yii, 2A, 10a; Er. Haenisch, Sino-Mongolische 
Dokumente vom Ende des 14, Jahrhunderts (Berlin 
1952), pp. 10, 22, v; Marian Lewicki, La langue mongole 
des transcriptions chinoises du aviv siécle. Le Houa-yi 
yi-yu de 13889 (Wroclaw 1949), pp. 137, 185. 
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what more elaborate. We may compare these two 
Chinese versions to a similar process adopted in 
the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shth where next to the word-for- 
word translation running alongside the Mongol 
text there is an abridged translation (here, how- 
ever, into a spoken dialect) after every paragraph 
of the Mongol text. There is this big difference, of 
course, that in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih it is the 
Mongol text which is the original. 

Now in the Hua-i 1-yii, the words batu numun 
bariju are rendered in the word-for-word transla- 
tion with the words ch‘iang kung na-chao “ stiff- 
bows-taking,” and after the word bariju the Mon- 
gol text is interrupted by a better Chinese render- 
ing reading: wan ch“iang kung: “ bending the stiff 
bows.” This version pictures more vividly the 
vigilance and the state of readiness of the soldiers: 
they had their bows on the ready and with the 
strings on. The words yuréa sumud-tiyan sw’uriju 
are translated word-for-word with the characters 
k‘uat chien ch‘a-cho “ sharp-arrows-sticking-in,” 
and in the better Chinese version with the char- 
acters chih jut shth “ holding sharp arrows.” Here 
it is the word-for-word translation that uses the 
more technical term ch‘a-chien “to stick in, or 
insert, an arrow.” 

In order now to determine the exact meaning of 
the term ch‘a-chien we must examine the Mongol 
word Su’uri-. The Chinese transcription does not 
indicate we should read $w’uri- or Siiiri-.. Lewicki 
reads sw’uri-; Haenisch spells seo’uri- which seems 
to stand for si’iiri-. That we must read su’uri- is 
certain from the Ordos form siri- “ fixer quelque- 
chose entre ’habit et la ceinture; porter quelque 
chose de cette facon.” ** There is no doubt that 
Swuri- has the same meaning as the Ordos sirv-, 
so that the text of the H/ua-i i-yii means: “ they 
stuck their sharp arrows under their belts (to have 
them ready to shoot at the first sign of danger).” 
And in connection with the custom of inserting 
arrows under the belt so as to have them ready 
when needed, we may also refer to a text in the 
Chinese Classic J-li, section 5, Hsiang-she: san ou 
chieh chih kung, chin san erh hsieh 1 ko: “ chacun 
des six archers prend son arc. I] enfonce trois 
fléches sous sa ceinture. I] tient une quatriéme 
des deux mains sur son arc...” * In the com- 
mentaries, character chin is explained as follows: 


‘4 Ant. Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos, p, 594a. 
46S. Couvreur, s.j., I-li, Oérémonial (Sien Hsien, 
1928), p. 124, 


chin, ch‘a yii tai yu “ Chin is to insert under the 
belt on the right side.” ** And this is also the 
meaning of ch‘a-chien in the passage quoted in the 
foregoing pages from the Shui-hu-chuan. 


But is this the meaning of ch‘a-chien in the ex- 
pression ch‘a-chien fa-shih? Probably not. Here 
we have to do with an oath and inserting an arrow 
between the clothes and the belt is not very apt to 
symbolize the penalty which one is willing to 
undergo if he breaks his word. All symbolic ac- 
tions accompanying oaths suggested a punishment. 
One such action, it seems, was to plant an arrow 
in the ground. As far as I know, the two char- 
acters ch‘a-chien, when used in connection with 
such expressions as fa-shih, are nowhere explained 
as planting an arrow in the ground, but there are 
some interesting indirect indications that to stick 
an arrow in the ground and let it stand was an 
action to which the military attached a definite 
significance. The dictionary Mongyol-Nanggiyad 
iistig-iin toli bicig (p. 133b) translates the word 
sigidkemiit (< sigidke-) with the characters 
ch‘a-chien. Sigidke-, sigedke- alone means “to 
stick into,” and if the author of this dictionary 
translates it with a verb plus an object, it must be 
that in his mind the verb sigidke- was associated 
with a particular action to be performed with an 
arrow. Further the dictionary Manju tigen-ii 
toli bicig (4. 86b) in the section dealing with mili- 
tary matters and arrows in particular, defines the 
verb sigidke- as follows: “ sumu jeben-ii jerge-yin 
yayuma-yi yajar-tur qadqui joysoyaquti-yt sigidke- 
mut kememit: to plant such things as arrows or 
pointed (weapons) into the ground and make them 


stand up is called sigidkemiit.” *” 


These indications leave little doubt that ch‘a- 
chien fa-shth is to be understood as “to plant an 
arrow in the ground and swear an oath,” the mean- 
ing apparently being: “ may an arrow hit me like 
this should I fail to fulfill my promise, or should 
my oath be a false one.” The reason why the 
formula is no more specific as to the place or the 
thing into which the arrow was to be stuck is that 


46 Shih-san ching chu-shu (ed. Shih-chieh shu-chii in 
2 vols. 1935), I-li, 12, 515ce. 

47 Kovalevskii, Dict. Mongol—Russe-Frangais, p. 1511, 
for one of the meanings of sigidke- writes: vonzit’ 
(strelu v zemlyw): “to stick (an arrow into the 
ground).” The author must have taken this definition 
from the same source, but he does not repeat it in the 
French translation, 
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the expression was a technical one and was readily 
understood by everyone.*® 

The Kalmucks of South Russia, however, also 
held an arrow on their tongue or on their forehead 
to make an oath (see below). 

Yet still more interesting perhaps is the use of 
arrows by the Mongols to signify ownership or 
occupation of property. An arrow stuck into an 
object, or a bow and a quiverful of arrows hung 
over a place indicated that the place was owned or 
occupied by the owner of the arrows. Blessed 
Odorie of Pordenone in the relation of his journey 
to China describes the hunt of the Mongols and 
remarks that their arrows had distinctive marks 
of their owners “ Et cum omnes iecerunt sagittas, 
quarum quelibet suum signum habet per quod una 


48 Morohashi, Tetsuji, Dai Kanwa jiten, 5, 4953, lists 
an expression Ch‘a-chien yu-ying which he explains as 
“a punishment for soldiers consisting in a bastinado 
with the ‘military stick’ and sticking a small arrow 
with a small flag attached to it through the ear of the 
culprit and so parading him through the camp.” This 
flag, he continues, is called ling-tzu-ch% “ flag with the 
letter ling.”” Unfortunately, Morohashi does not list his 
source for this expression, But we find a confirmation 
of this use of the arrow in the death of Bishop Lawrence 
Imbert in Seoul, Korea (then a dependency of China), 
in 1837: “ As a criminal of note Lawrence was to be 
put to death with extraordinary ceremonial ... A 
general from Seoul presided. The martyr’s shirt was 
removed. The soldiers tied his hands before his breast, 
passed a long pole under each arm, pierced each ear 
from top to bottom with an arrow, threw water in his 
face and then lime. Two men seized the poles and 
carried the victim three times around the area to expose 
him to the jeers and the mockery of the crowd. . .” 
(Clarence A. Herbst, s.j., “The Bishop dies,” The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, 138 [1958], 156). Some 
time after this note had been written I learned that the 
custom of piercing the ear of a guilty soldier was known 
in Ancient China. The Shuo-wen chieh-tzu ku-lin, pp. 
5360b-5361a, under the heading Ch‘ieh “to pierce the 
ear,’ says: “ According to military law, the ear was 
pierced with an arrow”; then follows a quotation from 
the Ssu-ma fa (Military rules, by Ssu-ma Jang-chii) : 
Those guilty of lesser crimes have their ears pierced; 
those guilty of more serious crimes have their ears cut 
off; those guilty of grave crimes are beheaded.” As a 
further explanation we read: “The ear is pierced with 
an arrow.” This quotation, however, is not found in 
the current text of the Ssu-ma fa, but in the Erh-yu 
ts‘ung-shu (1821), 1, 24a, among a number of “ lost 
texts” from the Ssu-ma fa, The Shuo-wen also refers 
to the Ch‘un-ch‘iu Tso-chuan, Hsi 27th year: “ And bored 
through the ear of three.” J. Legge, The Chinese 
Classics, V, part 1, p. 201, par. 5,a; S. Couvreur, s. j., 
Tch‘ouen-ts‘iou et Tso-tchouan (Ho Kien Fou, 1914), 
1, 381). 


ab alia cognoscitur . . . ad animalia interfecta 
cuncti barones accedunt, accipientes suas sagittas 
quas post illa emiserunt. Nam eas bene cognos- 
cunt cum illi imposuerint eis signum. Unde un- 
usquisque illud animal silvestre habet quod sua 
percussit sagitta ” #°— After all have thrown 
their arrows, each of which has its mark by which 
one can be known from the other . . . all the nobles 
advance to the slain animals and take the arrows 
which they have shot after them. For as they have 
put their mark upon them they know them well. 
This way everyone takes possession of that animal 
hit by his arrow.” °° 

P‘eng Ta-ya in his Het-Ta shth-lioh,” tells us 
how the Mongols were used to pillage the towns 
they were able to conquer. He explains that when 
one arrived at a house first, he fixed an arrow 
(ch‘a-chien) on the door so that no one else dared 
enter the house. The text itself makes it clear that 
in this case ch‘a-chien does not mean to put an 
arrow into the ground or to insert one between the 
belt and the clothes. 

After the Yiian period, bow and arrow con- 
tinued to be a sign of their owner, and bow and 
arrows suspended at the door of a tent or a house 
indicated permanent or temporary ownership. In 
the biographical notice of the celebrated San- 
niang-tzu “The Third Qatun,”’®? Altan-qan’s 
concubine, who later, following the Inner Asiatic 
custom, became the concubine of Altan-qan’s son, 
Sengge-diigiireng, and then of his grandson, Cii- 
riike, we read that when the grandson took her to 
himself “ he entered the tent, hung up his bow and 
arrow and committed incest.” °° 


4° A, Van Den Wyngaert, o.f.m., Sinica Franciscana, 
1 (Quaracchi-Firenze, 1929), 479. 

50 A more free translation in Anselm M. Romb, Mis- 
sion to Cathay (1956), p. 112. 

5 Hei-Ta shih-lioh (Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u, vol. 25), p. 83. 

52 Wan-li wu-kung lu, 11, 6-12. Her personal name 
was Erketii qatun. She was Altan-qan’s “ wai-sun-nii ” 
(daughter’s daughter), and thus must have been con- 
siderably younger than Altan-qan. The Mongol word jege 
can mean “sister’s daughter” as well as “ daughter’s 
daughter,” but with the Mongols there existed no objec- 
tion against marrying either one; nor was there an 
objection with the Western Mongols or Oyirad. Cf. 
L. S. Puékovskii, Mongol’skie, Buryat-Mongol’skie i 
Oiratskie rukopisi i ksilografi Instituta Vostokovedeniya 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1957), pp. 139, 142 (plemyannitsa). 

58 Chii-yu in the Li-chi, chapter Ch‘ii-li. See S. Cour- 
reur, s.j., Zi Ki (Ho kien fou, 1913), 1, 7: “ Les ani- 
maux n’ont aucune régle de bienséance; aussi le cerf et 
son petit s’approchent de la méme bicher pour s’accou- 
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The Greek geographer Strabo already mentions 
a similar thing for the Messagetae: “ Each man 
marries only one wife, but they use also the wives 
of others; not in secret, however, for the man of 
another hangs up his quiver on the wagon and has 
intercourse with her openly.” ** And Tertullian 
(b. circa A. D. 145 or 150, d. about 220), who knew 
this text of Strabo, applied it to the heretic Mar- 
cion, a native (b. A.D. 110) of Pontus, the north- 
eastern part of Asia Minor on the Black Sea. 
Although Marcion was not born among the no- 
madic tribes of Southern Russia on the northern 
shore of the Black Sea, it is with them that Ter- 
tullian associates him. His Latin text runs as 
follows: “ Pontus igitur, qui Euxinus natura nega- 
tur, nomine inluditur. Ceterum hospitalem Pon- 
tum nee de situ aestimes; ita ab humanioribus 
fretis nostris quasi quodam barbariae suae pudore 
secessit. Gentes ferocissimae inhabitant; si tamen 
habitatur in plaustro. Sedes incerta, uita cruda, 
libido promiscua et plurimum nuda; etiam cum 
abscondunt, suspensis de iugo pharetris ut indici- 
bus notantur, ne qui intercedat. Ita nec armis 
erubescunt.” °° “ The Euxine Sea, as it is called, 
is self-contradictory in its nature, and deceptive in 
its name. As you would not account it hospitable 
from its situation, so it is severed from our more 
civilised waters by a certain stigma which attaches 
to its barbarous character. The fiercest nations 
inhabit it, if indeed it can be called habitation, 
when life is passed in waggons. They have no 
fixed abode; their life has no germ of civilization ; 
they indulge their libidinous desires without re- 
straint, and for the most part naked. Moreover 
when they gratify their secret lusts, they hang up 
their quivers on their car-yokes, to warn off the 
curious and rash observer. Thus without a blush 
do they prostitute their weapons of war.” °° 

Bow and arrows are necessary implements in the 
pler).” The inheritance of one’s father’s concubine was, 
of course, an abomination in the eyes of the Chinese, 
although in antiquity the same custom had been known 
in China, too. 

54 Geography, 11, 8, 6; trsl. H. L. Jones, The Loeb 
Classical Library (8 vols.), 5, 255-256, 

55 Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina I (Turnhout, 
1954), p. 441, § 3. 

‘6 Tertullian, The Five Books against Marcion, Book 
1, chapt. 1, trsl. by Dr. P. Holmes, The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, 3 (New York 1903), 271. [Footnote a: Euxine 
=hospitable. One recalls Shakespeare: —“ Like to the 


Pontick Sea / Whoese icy current and compulsive force / 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb.”—Othel.] 


marriage ceremonies of the Mongols. As the party 
of the bridegroom comes to the house of the future 
bride, the master of ceremonies (gonjin) of the 
groom inquires about the room where the bride is 
waiting and hangs the bow and a quiverful of 
arrows at the door of the room.®? Whether the 
significance of this rite is still understood by con- 
temporary Mongols is a moot question, but in 
the light of the aforementioned facts it seems 
beyond doubt that this part of the marriage cere- 
mony has the same origin, and that by hanging the 
bow and arrows at the door of the bride the master 
of ceremonies is signifying in the name of the 
bridegroom his claim on the bride. 

Having shown a relationship between arrows 
and oaths among the Mongol people, we shall add 
here an additional note on some other symbolic 
actions used by the Mongols to stress and signify 
their oaths. To make a complete list of all possi- 
ble actions symbolizing the punishment expected 
for breaching one’s word or for stating an untruth 
would be impossible and would lead us too far. 
We shall mention only a few of those referred to 
more frequently. 

In one of the passages quoted in the foregoing 
pages mention has been made of the Mongols 
“bitings their fingers.’ The meaning of this is 
clear from the following passage of the Secret His- 
tory of the Mongols: edé’e ko’ii-ben tijeji maui 
sedki’esii ene metii Cisu-ban yaryaydasu ke’en anda- 
yaju sigi quru-u‘an toli onubci kituyat-bar gadquju 
Cisun CiburVulju iiéiviigen daytai-tur kiji ko’in-e 
minu 6g ke’ejii: “ [Ong-qan] said: ‘ now if seeing 
my son [Cinggis] I conceive any bad idea, may my 
blood be poored out like this,’ and swearing this 
oath he pricked the ball of his little finger with a 
knife used to cut a nock in an arrow and letting 
the blood flow into a little bucket (made of bark of 
birch), he said: ‘ give [this] to my son.” ** 

The expression yao-chih probably is not to be 
taking in the literal sense of “to gnaw one’s 
finger ” but rather in the general sense of making 
some blood flow.*® As a matter of fact blood and 


57 Ant. Mostaert, “ Matériaux ethnographiques relatifs 
aux Mongols Ordos,” in Central Asiatic Journal, 2, 273. 

58 Viian-ch‘ao pi-shih $178; 6, 33b-34a. An oath ex- 
pressed by pouring a little blood into the horn of a bull 
is mentioned by RaSid ad Din. See Raésid ad-Din, 
Sbornik letopiset (Trsl. L. A. Khetagurov), Tome 1, 
part 1 (Moscow-Leningrad, 1952), 191-192; and tome 2 
(trsl. O. I. Smirnova, 1952), 133. 

5° Compare, however, Huai-nan-tzu, 11, 5b: “ The Yiieh 
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other elements regularly figured in symbolic cere- 
monies accompanying oaths and solemn agree- 
ments. For example in the Wan-li wu-kung lu °° 
we find the expression tsuwan-tao sha-hsiieh, lit. “ to 
make a piercing gesture with the sword and smear 
the mouth with blood.” Sha-hsiieh is an expres- 
sion well known from classical literature. 


As we shall see later, a few drops of blood were 
actually drunk in some ceremonies and oaths, but 
in many other cases sha-hsiieh rather seems to 
have the general meaning of swearing an oath 
without necessarily indicating that blood was 
drunk. Indeed in the Man-chou shih-lu (in three 
languages: Manchu, Chinese, and Mongol; its 
Mongol title is Manju-yin iinen mayad qauli) the 
expression sha-hsiieh is used at least twice to de- 
scribe an oath by Mongol princes, but in each case 
the Mongol formula is much longer, and blood is 
mentioned. According to the Mongol text, how- 
ever, no blood is either drunk or smeared on the 
lips.°* In these ceremonies as described in the 
Mongol text (and summarized in the Chinese text 
into a brief sha-hsiieh hui-meng), the Mongols put 
meat, blood, bones, earth, and wine in separate 
containers and pronounced a formula: “If I am 
not faithful, may I become like this meat (of an 
animal that has been killed), like this blood (which 


bite their fingers; the Chinese smear their lips with 
blood.” See also the Sung-shih, 261, 1b, biography of Li 
Ch‘iung “he pricked his arm and let blood come forth 
to make an oath.” Herodotus (Book 3, 8; trsl. A. D. 
Godley, The Loeb Classical Library, 2,11) describes the 
oath of the Arabs in the following terms: “ There are 
no men who respect pledges more than the Arabians. 
This is the manner of their giving them:—a man stands 
between the two parties that would give security, and 
cuts with a sharp stone the palms of the hands of the 
parties, by the second finger; then he takes a piece of 
wool from the cloak of each and smears with the blood 
seven stones that lie between them, calling the while on 
Dionysus and the Heavenly Aphrodite; and when he has 
fully done this, he that gives the security commends to 
his friends the stranger (or his countryman if the party 
be such), and his friends hold themselves bound to 
honour the pledge.” 

°° Wan-li wu-kung lu, 11, 30. Compare ibid., 13, 120: 
yin-hsiieh tsuan-tao: “to drink blood and pierce (with) 
a sword.” Sha-hsiieh is also explained in the diction- 
aries as “to drink blood,” and indeed the Mongois are 
used to drink a few drops of blood in the anda ceremony 
(see below). 

** See for example, J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, 2 
(The Works of Mencius), 313. 

*? Man-chou shih-lu, 2,102b; 103ab; 4,10a; llab. See 
also 6, 38b-39a, et passim. 


is sprinkled over the ground), ete.” It is quite 
possible that the term sha-hsiieh in the Wan-li 
wu-kung lu refers to a similar ceremony 

In some ceremonies, however, some blood was 
actually drunk. And in this connection we may 
refer first to an episode in the Chia-ching shth-lu * 
relating how in 1577, Altan-qan’s eldest son, 
Sengg-diigiireng, put one of his wives to death in 
the presence of his other wives, and made them 
drink of the blood of the victim. This, of course, 
was a punishment for the wife in question and a 
warning to everybody else, and, as we shall see in 
a moment, the drinking of the blood constituted 
also a sort of pledge by all the participants to 
remain faithful and subservient to the Mongol 
leader. 

Blood was drunk in the ceremony whereby two 
persons became anda (sworn brothers). The cus- 
tom is referred to by Persian writers. Nik. Palli- 
sen writes as follows: “ Indem sie Blut, dem nach 
Wassaf ‘ Gold beigemischt war ’ zusammen tranken 
und gegenseitig ihre Kleider austauschten ; darauf 
nannten sie einander ‘anda.’ ... Alle verbun- 
denen Fursten mussten sich als andas betrachten. 
Diese Beschliisse wurden durch einen feierlichen 
Hid betitigt wobei die versammelten Prinzen wie- 
derum den iiblichen Bluttrank ‘ mit beigemischten 
Gold’ mit einander hielten.” Then he goes on to 
say: “ Beim Abschluss einer Bruderschaft wurde 
von den beiden zukiinftigen Blutsbrudern -anda- 
Blut aus einem Becher getrunken in dem eine Gold 
Miinze gelegt wurde.” ® 

This rite has remained practically unchanged 
up to modern times. Here is how Ant. Mostaert 
describes the anda ceremony as performed by the 
Ordos Mongols: “Chez les Ordos du sud, pour 
devenir anda, les futurs fréres choisissent un jour 
heureux et invitent quelques parents et amis. En 
présence de ces témoins, chacun des fréres se pique 
au doigt et laisse tomber quelques gouttes de son 
sang dans une coupe pleine d’eau-de-vie. Ensuite 
chacun des fréres boit une gorgée de cette eau-de- 
vie mélée de sang et ce qui reste est répandu. On 
met alors cinquante ou cent sapéques de cuivre 
dans un bassin d’eau préparé d’avance et chacun 
des fréres jurés se lave la figure avec cette eau. 


68 Chia-ching shih-lu, 453,4ab; Wan-li wu-kung lu, 
7, 91. 

6 Nik. Pallisen, Die alte Religion des Mongolischen 
Volkes wdahrend der Herrschaft der Tschingisiden 
(Micro-Bibliotheca Anthropos, vol. 7, 1953), pp. 107, 
188. 
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Le plus jeune des fréres recoit les sapéques. Aprés 
que les fréres se sont lavé la figure, on allume des 
batonnets d’encens et les fréres donnent la prostra- 
tion au Ciel. Pour finir on dit une priére.” © 


As to the expression tsuwan-tao it must indicate 
a threatening thrust with the sword, showing that 
one is ready to die under the sword. Oaths under- 
lined with the use of a sword are mentioned in 
many places. In the Yiian-shth we read: “ they 
all bared their swords and swore,” ®* and “ after 
swearing the oath they lifted their feet and 
stamped the (river) bank; they wielded their 
swords and cut down the forest.” ** In a passage 
of the Wan-li wu-kung lu ** we find also the fol- 
lowing expression: “ He put a sword on top of his 
head and therewith made an oath.” This is ex- 
actly the same ceremony as the one performed by 
the Kalmucks of South Russia in 1672. Here is 
how Pallas describes it: “ Der feierliche Eyd ward 
auf den folgenden Tag verschoben, und... nach 
Kalmiickischem Gebrauch, mit auflegung des 
Sibels auf den Kopf und beriihrung eines Gotzes, 
Rosenkranzes und geistlichen Buchs, bekriaftigt.” °° 
?allas has also the following note on oaths by the 
Kalmucks: “ Welcher Aufseher keins anzeigt, musz 
durch Beriihrung der Lanzenspitze mit der Zunge 
beschwéren, dasz in seiner Heerde nichtsdavon 
vorhanden,” *° and “ Im gemeinen Leben bedienen 
sich die Kalmiicken vierlerley kleiner Schwiire und 
Betheurungs-Ceremonien. Dahin gehort vorziig- 
lich, dasz sie einen entblésten Sibel an ihren 
Nacken halten, die Miindung eines Flintenlaufs 
kiissen, ein Pfeil mit der Spitze auf die Zunge and 
Stirn setzen, oder nur die Schneide eines Messers 


°° Ant. Mostaert, “ Matériaux ethnographiques . . .”, 
Central Asiatic Journal, 2,294. As Pallisen remarks 
it was the custom for two persons who became anda to 
give each other presents, often their own clothes. Com- 
part the custom of the Hebrews: 1 Samuel 18. 3-4. See 
also L. Schram, The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan 
frontier, part 1, p. 106ab. 

°° Yiian-shih, 138,7a. Compare also Yiian-shih, 151, 
12a “ they drew their swords.” 

* Tbid., 1, 8b. 

°° Wan-li wu-kung lu, 7,42. For other passages where 
a sword is mentioned see 7,65; ch. 9,3 (twice), 68 (“to 
break a sword! ”), 97; ch. 11, 33, 69; ch, 13, 60, 104, 
110; ch. 14, 137, 155, 157, 191, and 195, where the 
formula is added “he who does not keep the agreement 
will receive (or undergo) the sword like this.” 

°° Pp. S. Pallas, Samlungen historischer Nachrichten 
iiber die Mongolischen Vélkerschaften, 1 (St. Peters- 
burg, 1776), 61. 

7° Pallas, Ibid., p. 206, note. 
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auf die Zunge legen, ja, wenn sonst nichts zur 
Hand ist, den Nagel des Daumens belecken (a) 
und dabei sich verwiinschen, so oder anders zu 
sterben, wenn sie Unwahrheit betheuret haben. 
Ohne diese emblematische Handlungen schwéren 
sie noch: Unir (Wahrlich, Wahrlich!)—Tengeri 
namaihi alatuhai (Gott verderbe mich!) ...” 

The oaths related in the Man-chow shth-lu al- 
ready mentioned in the foregoing pages are usually 
preceded by the killing of a white horse and a 
black bull to be offered to Heaven and Earth. Pre- 
sumably it is the meat of these animals which 
serves in the rest of the ceremony. But in the 
Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shth,” as several tribes allied them- 
selves against Cinggis-qan, we read about the fol- 
lowing oath: Jajirad-ai Jamuqa-yt ga ergiiye ke’en 
ajirya ge iin ke’iis Cabéilalduju andayalduju: “ Say- 
ing ‘we shall elevate [as] qa Jamugqa of the Jaji- 
rad, together they cut a stallion and a mare 
crosswise [in two] and made a covenant together. .” 
And Ra&id ad-Din, speaking of a similar early 
coalition of tribes against Cinggis, writes as fol- 
lows: “ They swore to each other an oath than 
which there is no stronger among the Mongols. 
This oath consists in the following: with the sword 
they cut down together a stallion, a bull, and a 
male dog, whereupon they say: ‘these males are 
the root and male origin of these animals. If we 
do not keep our word and breach the agreement, 
may we become as these animals’.”** Rasid 
ad-Din’s words probably are to be explained ac- 
cording to the foregoing citation from the Secret 
History: those making the agreement did not just 
kill the animals, but cut them in two pieces. 

One is tempted to relate this Mongol practice 
to a similar manner of killing victims used among 
other peoples, particulary in the Near East. In 
the Bible (Jer. 34. 18-19) we read this text: “ And 
I will give the men that have transgressed my 
covenant, and have not performed the words of the 
covenant which they agreed to in my presence, 
when they cut the calf in two and passed between 
the parts thereof ... and all the people of the 


71 Pallas, Ibid., 218-219 [Footnote a: Das Belecken des 
Nagels am rechten Daumen gilt darum fiir ein Betheu- 
rungszeichen, weil dieser Nagel das tidtliche Werkzeug 
ist, womit der Mensch sich an den Liusen, die ihn 
plagen, zu riichen pflegt; welches demnach, zufolge der 
Gesetze der Seelenwanderung, auch den schwodrenden 
in einem andern Leben einmal bestrafen kann.] 

72 Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih § 141; 4, 3la. 

78 Rasid ad-Din, Sbornik letopisei, Tome 1, part 2, p. 
117, 
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land that passed between the parts of the calf.” 
The Jews entered into a covenant with God by 
cutting the victim in two and passing between the 
two halves.** We find the same in Herodotus. The 
Greek historian relates how a Lydian by the name 
of Pythius requested Xerxes to have one of his five 
sons released from the army. Xerxes refused and 
“with that reply he straightway bade those who 
were charged to do the like to find the eldest of 
Pythius’ sons and cut him asunder, then having 
so done to set the one half of his body on the right 
hand of the road and the other on the left, that 
the army might pass this way between them.” *5 
Let us remark that Xerxes did not only intend this 
as a punishment of the Lydian, but also as a warn- 
ing for the other soldiers who by passing between 
the two halves took upon themselves the obligation 
to serve the king and expressed their willingness to 
suffer the penalty for negligence in his service. 

There is, of course, no indication that the Mon- 
gols passed between the two halves of the slain ani- 
mals, yet there is a strong probability that the 
manners in which peoples of the East and the 
West symbolized their oaths were somehow related 
to each other. Similarities in other fields (e. g. 
arrows, blood from the fingers, etc.) suggest such 
a relationship. 

Karth appearing in two ceremonies described in 
the Man-chou shth-lu is also mentioned three times 
in the Wan-li wu-kung lu in conjunction with the 
expression tsuan-tao."® And in one passage we 
find the expression “ holding a skull (ku-lu) and 
dog’s blood, he swort.” 77 Undoubtedly, the skull 
is related to the bones referred to in the Man-chou 
shth-lu and in connection with the dog’s blood we 
may recall Rasid ad-Din’s words quoted above. 
Wl. Kotwicz probably was thinking of the same 
text when he wrote: “ Lors de l’élection des khans, 





**See F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de la Bible (1912), 
s.v. Jurement, col. 1869 and 1870. Also Ioh. Pedersen, 
Der Eid bei den Semieten (Straszburg, 1914), esp. pp. 
108-118. See also Gen. 15.10,17; Jud. 19.29; 1 Samuel 
11.7, The Biblical euphemistic formula to indicate 
God’s punishment for a false oath or an unfulfilled 
promise “The Lord do so and so to me, and add more 
also, if...” (e.g. Ruth 1.17) calls to mind a Mongol 
euphemism im-ts’im: “so and so” for “to die.” See 
Ant. Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos, p. 385a: “ mani awd 
im ts’im bolwol .. .: si notre pére venait & mourir.” 

*® Herodotus, Book 7, 39; trsl. A. D. Godley, The Loeb 
Classical Library, 3, 355. 

 Wan-li wu-kung lu, ch. 13, 67, 114, 116. 

** Tbid., 13, 116. 


Von jetait sur ’herbe de la graisse ou de la viande, 
en proférant la formule d’un serment conforme; 
en concluant un accord avec les autorités russes, 
les représentants des tribus Mongoles s’appuyaient 
un couteau sur la gorge, percaient un chien de 
leurs épées, etc.” ** “S’appuyer un couteau sur la 
gorge ” is, of course, the same as what Pallas says 
about the Kalmuck people of the 18th century and 
probably is the same as what is meant by the ex- 
pression hsien jen “to hold a blade in the 
mouth.” 7° 

Incidentally, in the Wan-li wu-kung lu we also 
find such formulas as “ pointing to the sun,” *° and 
in a few places the Buddha, too, is referred to,** 
which must be an innovation of the late 16th 
century. 

The number and variety of symbols that could 
possibly be used to express one’s sincerity in mak- 
ing a promise or swearing an oath probably was 
endless. All depended on the imagination of the 
participants and the solemnity of the circum- 
stances. Let us only mention one more element 
which does not seem to signify the penalty for the 
breach, but rather the solemnity of the occasion. 
It is the custom of “ drinking gold.” 


In the biographical notice of Huang Huai ** we 
read of an oath by Aruytai and a number of other 
leaders: “ he asked the Court to carve the formula 
of an oath on gold [metal?]; he rubbed the gold 
in wine and made the various tribal leaders drink 
it as a sign of the agreement ” (circa 1425). We 
find something similar in the Hung-ww shth-lu * 
(1398) in a text relating how Mongol conspirators 
in South China “drank gold dust in wine,” and 
in the Korean Veritable Records ** we are told 
that Korean officers made an agreement in 1405 
with the Jiiréed by “rubbing gold.” As late as 
the 17th century, the Altyn khan of the north- 
western Qalqas replied to the Russian envoys 


78 Wl. Kotwicz, “En marge des letters des il-khans de 
Perse retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat,” in Rocznik Orien- 
talistyczny, 16 (1950), 401 (Reprinted from Collectanea 
Orientalia, 4, 1933). 

7 Wan-li wu-kung, 13, 104. 

89 Thid., ch. 9, 38, 39, 42. 

81 Thid., 8, 115; 9, 3. 

82 Ming-shih, 147, 10a. 

88 Hung-wu shih-lu, 256, la, 

8¢ Viji Sillok (Fac-simile edition, Kyoto, 1954), 2, 
511; also in Ikeuchi, Hiroshi, Mindat Mammé shiryé, 
Rijo jitsuroku-shé, 1 (1942), 157. 
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Yakoff and Druzhina “... 
that we drink gold.” * 

What was exactly meant by the drinking of gold 
is nowhere explained. In the case of Aruytai could 
it not mean that with the wine in which gold had 
been rubbed with a formula carved upon it they 
literally drank this oath? One thing is certain 
that the coins put in the wine to be drunk by the 
two sworn brothers of the Ordos are but a substi- 
tute for the gold of earlier days. 

.* © 


our binding oath is 


Additional note 


Recently in an old but still interesting book, 
Nic. Witsen, Noord en Oost Tartaryen (Amster- 
dam 1785), I have come across a number of pas- 
sages regarding oaths and the use of arrows among 
the Mongols and other peoples of Asia. It may be 
useful to present them here in translation. 

On p. 10a of vol. 1, the author states that the 
courier of the Manchu relay post “ carries an arrow 
in his hand whereby one recognizes him.” On p. 
21a the episode of the breaking of a bundle of 
arrows to teach the boys the need for unity is 
ascribed to Cinggis-qan and his “ twelve ” sons, as 
in Juvaini. With regard to the punishment of 
piercing the ears with an arrow, the author quotes 
one de Palafax, bishop of Osma (p. 30c): “ They 
[the Tatars] have a punishment consisting in 
piercing both ears with arrow points.” On p. 103b 
concerning the hunt among the Buriats the author 
says that “ especially, after the hunt and the shoot- 
ing off of the arrows, everybody is able to find his 
own arrows.” With regard to oaths we have the 
following revealing texts: on p. 46a: “ This people 
[the Buriats] has a strange way of swearing an 
oath: they take a dog and put a knife in his body 
at the forelegs and suck the blood, at which swear- 
ing faith is given to them ” (also vol. 2, p. 661a). 
On p. 292a: “ When the Kalmucks swear an oath, 


85 Baddeley, J. F., Russia, Mongolia, China. Being 
some Record of the Relations between them from the 
beginning of the aviith Century to the Death of Tsar 
Alereit Mikhailovich A.D. 1602-1676 (London 1919), 
2, 89. 


sometimes they cut a pig in two and lick the blood 
off the knife; or sometimes with a sword they cut 
through a black dog and lick the blood off the 
sword, all the while pronouncing a few words,” and 
with respect to a Kalmuck prince who had to 
renew his allegiance to the Emperor of Russia: 
“ He swore on the edge of a river: putting two 
arrows crosswise over other and a naked saber next 
to them, he stepped over them while saying that 
those arrows and saber should hit him if he should 
fail to keep his word.” 


In vol. 2, p. 620ab, describing the oath of the 
Nogai Tatars of South Russia, he says: “ When 
swearing, they take a piece of bread on the points 
of two sabers and they put it into the mouth of the 
one who takes the oath; others when swearing an 
oath drink salt water.” On pp. 621b-622a he has 
the following to say about the Cheremis: 


All are subjects of their Majesties the Czars, and they 
take their oath of allegiance, it is said, in the following 
way; two swords are planted crosswise on a table and 
each who has to swear puts his head under the cross of 
the swords, and in this position he receives from the 
hands of the Russian Chancellor a piece of bread cut in 
the form of a square, Thereupon he withdraws his 
head. The meaning is that they will be loyal unto the 
sword, that is unto death, to the Czar from whom they 
get their support and bread. 


On p. 896a, in the account by an unnamed Eng- 
lish traveller concerning the way of life of the 
Samoyedes we read: 


Thus when they begin to quarrel, or if a matter is to be 
investigated, because either they accuse each other un- 
justly or something has been stolen, then they assemble 
and they swear by the noses of bears, wolves, and 
‘refuse-eaters’ which in their language they call Mien- 
dofk. These they put with their noses in the snow, and 
kiss them. They stick knives in the roads whereon they 
travel, and put knives in their mouths also, jumping and 
dancing, while yelling and screaming like madmen and 
saying: ‘if I am guilty of any of the aforementioned 
things, then may our gods thus torture and cut me.’ 
Upon such oaths they are believed by the Russians. 
[These oaths] are sworn in the presence of high per- 
sonalities selected from among them. And any Samoyede 
who refuses to swear such an oath is accused and 
regarded as a criminal. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CHINESE ASTRONOMY 


Homer H. Duss 
OxrForD UNIVERSITY 


THERE IS NO LITERARY EVIDENCE for the very 
early stages of Chinese astronomy. Maspero?* has 
ably discussed the early stages for which there are 
literary accounts and there is no need to repeat 
what he has said. He did not however attempt 
to deal with still earlier periods, for which evi- 
dence can be found in ancient Chinese practices. 
Literary criticism has shown that the Chinese ac- 
counts of the earliest ages, such as the items in 
the Book of History about Yao and the astrono- 
mers Hsi and Ho, belong to the latest strata of 
that book, probably the iii cent. B.c. Such works 
as that of de Saussure? are consequently often 
grossly misleading. We must search in the oracle 
bones and in immemorial Chinese practises for evi- 
dence about the earliest Chinese study of the 
heavens. 


A. Chinese astronomy has always been pri- 
marily concerned with the calendar. Chinese 
months, like early months everywhere, have always 
begun with a new moon. For the farmer, a purely 
lunar calendar is misleading, since twelve lunar 
months are shorter than a solar year. The Moham- 
medan sacred calendar, which is merely the primi- 
tive Near Eastern and European calendar, retains 
such a lunar calendar. In it the same month moves 
through the solar year. Ramadan, the month of 
fasting, during which neither food nor water is 
taken in daytime, sometimes occurs in winter and 
sometimes in the heat of summer, when the burn- 
ing heat of the desert makes fasting almost 
intolerable. 


The Chinese very anciently adopted a simple ex- 
pedient to prevent such an occurrence. The North 
China plain is almost free of clouds in winter, 
except in time of dust storms. Because the sun 
is highest at noon, the shadow of a post or tree 
standing alone is shortest at noon. The Chinese 
watched the lengths of such shadows in successive 
months and found that, as the winter grows deeper 





*H. Maspero, “ L’astronomie Chinoise avant les Han,” 
T‘oung Pao, 26 (1929), 267-356. 


* Léopold de Saussure, Les Origines de lV’ Astronomie 
Chinoise. 


and the days shorter, the shadow becomes longer 
at noon, until it reaches its longest at the time 
when the days begin to become longer (which date 
is the winter solstice). They then added an extra 
or intercalary month whenever the longest noon 
shadow had not occurred before the end of their 
twelfth lunar month. Thus they could always 
place the beginning of a year after the winter sol- 
stice, keeping their months at approximately the 
same time in the solar year. 

This simple and effective device is very old in 
China. It requires merely a post or tree and stones 
for marking shadows. It is something an intelli- 
gent peasant could discover. It was used early in 
the Shang period, since the lunar eclipse of 28-29 
Dec., 1192 B. c., recorded on an oracle bone,* con- 
tains the notation “thirteenth month,” the same 
name the Chinese used for their intercalary months 
down to Han times. 

This practise was continued down the centuries. 
The Duke of Jou!?°, who organized the govern- 
ment of China in the eleventh century B. C., was 
believed to have set up a gnomon for the solstice 
shadow at Yang?"-ch‘eng?TU, In Han times, the 
Huai?8U-nan2TU-dz8RE (second century B.C.) re- 
ports that a gnomon eight feel tall throws a winter 
solstice shadow 134 inches long. (The Chinese 
foot has always contained ten inches.) By a tem- 
ple to the Duke of Jou!P°, near the ancient 
Yang?®-ch‘eng?TY, at the present Gao**-ch‘eng!4, 
Honan, there still exists a gnomon erected about 
A. D. 723, which is eight (Chinese) feet tall, on an 
eight-foot truncated pyramid (altogether fifteen 
English feet high), with its sides at such an angle 
that the summer solstice shadow falls exactly along 
its side. The largest extant of such instruments 
was erected near this one about the year 1280. The 
gnomon stood on a tower thirty-one (Eng.) feet 
high, north from which extends a narrow ramp for 
the shadow, ninety-eight feet long, with two par- 
allel water channels on the ramp to insure its re- 
maining exactly level. This Chinese method of 


*H. H. Dubs, “ The Date of the Shang Period,” T‘oung 
Pao, 40 (1951), 324, 325, 331; 42 (1954), 101-105. 
*Cf. Jou ?°-gung©® Ts‘e®?0-ying®*®®T0.¢'ai2™! ~Diaot®°. 
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adjusting a lunar month to a solar year seems not 
to have been employed anciently anywhere else in 
the world. 

The measurement of a shadow at the winter 
solstice is far from being an accurate means for 
determining that date. During about ten days be- 
fore and after the solstice, the altitude of the sun 
at noon (and the length of a shadow) varies less 
than half a degree. But great exactness was not 
too important, since the correction to be added was 
anciently a whole month. In 655 B. c., the Chinese 
notation of the winter solstice was recorded three 
days too early,® and in 522 B.c. it was two days 
too early, so that the intercalary month due that 
vear was not added.°® 


B. The Chinese cycle of sixty terms, used in 
Shang times to name days, must have aided the 
Chinese greatly in discovering the length of a solar 
year. This cycle has played a large part in Chinese 
astronomy. Anciently, in addition to their nu- 
merals, the Chinese had a set of ten terms, called 
the ten “stems (gan!).” They also had another 
set of twelve terms, called the twelve “branches 
(jzh1MU).” Terms from these two sets were com- 
bined in pairs, in the following fashion (using 
small letters for the “stems ” and capitals for the 
“branches ”): aA, bB, eC, on to jJ, then aK, bL, 
cA, dB, ete., on to al, to aG, to aK, to aC, to jL, 
then to aA in the next cycle. Thus the ten and 
the twelve made a cycle whose total number is the 
least common denominator of the two sets. In 
Shang times, when the day named by the tenth 
“stem ” arrived, divination was made concerning 
the royal ancestral sacrifices for the next ten days. 
Thus there was a ten-day week for sacrificial pur- 
poses. When came the twelve “ branches,” we are 
not told. Since a year contains twelve months, 
the “ branches” may have originated therefrom. 
It is moreover quite natural to count by decades 
and dozens and the cycle of sixty terms arose by 
combining these two groups. This cycle is com- 
monly used on Shang divination inscriptions and 
Shang eclipses are sometimes identifiable by these 
cyclical names. 

When records of the cyclical days for the sup- 
posed winter solstice had been kept over a period 





ch‘a?*4 Bao**®-gao**®, by Dung*®’ Dzo®S°-bin™®®, Liu? 

Dun'¥4-jen™°S®, and Gao P‘ing??°-dz*®®, sponsored by 

Academia Sinica, pub. by the Commercial Press, 1939. 
° J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, 5/1, 144. 

® Legge, op. cit., 676, 680. 


of years, that day would be seen to move through 
the cycle in about twelve years, because a solar 
year (365 days and a fraction) is only a few days 
more than six cycles (6 X 60). When moreover 
this movement of the day for the winter solstice 
was averaged over a long period, errors would 
cancel out and the true length of a solar year could 
be determined. It is then not surprising that in 
the earliest Chinese accounts of the heavens, dat- 
ing from about the fourth century B. C., the celes- 
tial equator had already been divided into 3651/, 
degrees, each of which degrees represented the 
distance the sun travels in going around the sky in 
a year. This is as accurate a length for the solar 
year as was used by ancient Europeans in their 
best calendars. Thus the Chinese solved what to 
the Greeks was the most difficult problem in 
calendrical astronomy—the length of a solar year. 
Greece and Rome took this length from the Egyp- 
tians, who were similarly favored with cloudless 
skies and used the heliacal rising of certain stars. 


C. Down almost to the time of Confucius, Chi- 
nese months depended upon watching for a new 
moon. The new month had then to be publicly 
announced to the people and to the gods, among 
the most important of which were the Lu®?¥ ducal 
ancestors. We owe this information to an incident 
mentioned in the Confucian Analects: 


When, at the announcement of a new month, [Duan-mu 
T‘z] Dz-gung wished to dispense with offering the sacri- 
ficial sheep, the Master, [Confucius], said, “O T‘z, you 
are anxious about [saving] this sheep. I am anxious 
about [saving] this rite.” 7 


Jeng*TU Hsiian2SE, who lived a. p. 127-200, anno- 
tated the above passage as follows: 


The rite had been that, when, at every month, the in- 
formation of a new month was made in the [ducal] 
ancestral temple, the prince performed a sacrifice, which 
was called “an offering on the occasion of paying court 
[to the ducal ancestors] (ch‘ao*®-hsiang**°).” In [the 
state of] Lu’?’, in the time of Duke Wen?¥® [B.c. 626- 
573], they for the first time did not look for a new 
moon (shzh*S®-shuo*®), When [Duan-mu T‘z] Dz-gung 
saw that this ceremony [of announcing a new month) 
had been discontinued, he hence wanted to do away with 
[the offering of] this sheep, 


It is possible to date this event more closely. The 
Dzo®P°-juan4*®, written in the fourth to second 
centuries B.C., says, sub 655 B.C., 


7 Analects, V, xvii. Translations in this paper are my 
own. 
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In the fifth year, in the spring, the [Jou'?°] royal first 
month, on [the day] sin-hai, [25 Dec. (julian) or 18 
Dec. (gregorian), B.C. 655], the first day of the month, 
when the sun reached the winter solstice, the new moon 
having already been observed, the Duke thereupon as- 
cended the observatory tower, in order to look at it, and 
recorded [the circumstances, according to] the proper 
rite [for such events].® 


Then in 655 B.c., new months were still watched 
for. The Spring and Autumn, a chronicle of 
events in Lu, prepared shortly after the death of 
Confucius, of which chronicle the Dzo-juan is an 
elaboration, morever says, sub the year 621 B.C., 


In the intercalary month, the [new] month was not 
announced, but [Duke Wen*¥?] nevertheless paid court 
[to his ducal ancestors] in the Ancestral Temple.® 


The three ancient explanations of this classic, 
called the “ Three Traditions (San!P°-juwan!®) ,” 
donot understand this event. The Gung!©N-yang26 
Tradition says that the announcement was not 
made because it was not a regular month, merely 
an intercalary one. Liu26 Hsin'§N (died A. p. 23) 
however declares, 


From [the time of] the intercalary month [in the reign 
of] Duke Wen, the first day of the month was [no 
longer] announced.?°® 


Because of Confucius’ saying, we shall not go 
wrong in concluding that Liu Hsin’s explanation 
is correct. Jeng Hsiian merely elaborated that 
explanation. So, before 621 B.c., the Chinese had 
discovered how to predict new months. Confucius’ 
saying, made about a century later, plainly implies 
such an astronomical discovery. 

There is no evidence concerning the method 
Chinese astronomers used to calculate new moons. 
Most probably they had some empirical method, 
such as alternating months of 29 and 30 days, rely- 
ing upon observation to check their predictions, 
which was the Chinese practise down to the reform 
of 104 B.c., and, as previously, watching the gno- 
mon’s shadow at the winter solstice to determine 
when an intercalary month was needed. Chinese 
historical records show that the intercalary month 
continued to be added at the end of the calendar 
year down to the reform of 104 B. c. 

The above implication of Confucius’ saying 
seems not to have been noticed in China or else- 

* Legge, op. cit., 142, 144. 

* Legge, op. cit., 242, 243. 

* Quoted in Han*4°-shu'¥® Bu*!-ju‘S°, 2Qla, 34a. 


where. Mr. Dung®©N Dzo*S0-pin1RF, for whose 
work in Chinese epigraphy I have the greatest ad- 
miration, presents a detailed calendar of months 
and days for Shang times in his Yin!4-li#*®-p‘u8WE, 
which is constructed on the same principles as the 
Later Han calendar. But this later calendar re- 
quires astronomical knowledge nonexistent in 
China in the seventh century B.c. There is no 
reason to think that Chinese knew any more about 
astronomy in Shang times than they did in the 
Jou period. 


D. Careful observation of the planets seems to 
have begun in China about the fourth century B. C., 
and about this time we find very occasionally 
cyclical names for years (but not yet by the sixty- 
term cycle) as well as for days. They had observed 
that the planet Jupiter appears to travel about the 
heavens in twelve years, occupying one sign of the 
zodiac each year. De Saussure calculated that the 
Chinese cycle of Jupiter goes back to 380 B.c. 
Probably Shzh®S# Shen!P° (whom Maspero dates 
in the second half of the fourth century B. c.) and 
Gan1SE De*WA (second half of the third century 
B.C.) represent this stage of astronomical develop- 
ment. But, contrary to what Maspero says," these 
two astronomers know only that Mars retrogrades 
and did not know that the other planets do so too. 
SziCN-ma’G Ts‘ien!D4, writing about 100 B.c., 
says plainly, 


In the system of the five plants [included in] the calen- 
dars of Gan?8® [De®®¥4] and Shzh?5S® [Shen??°], only 
[the planet] Mars retrogrades, [whereas concerning] 
retrograding [in the calendars we today] employ, even 
[all] the other planets retrograde, the sun and moon 
[undergo] veilings (bo*°°), [i.e., change color], and are 
eclipsed (shzh*°%®), for all of which there are prog- 
nostications.*? 


The Swi?TU-shuiWE (written A. D. 629-660), when 
books now lost were still available, moreover says, 


In the ancient calendars, the five planets always had 
[only] direct motion. In the Ts‘in**’ calendar [third 
century B.C.], for the first time Venus and Mars [were 
said to] retrograde. In the time of Gan [De] and Shzh 
[Shen], it was different, [i.e., only Mars was known to 
retrograde], At the beginning of the [Former] Han 
period, they observed the heavens and so knew that all 
the planets retrograded.** 


11 Maspero, op. cit., 299-301, 311-313, 315, 316. 

12 © BeXP0ng©02Z_ben™!” edition of the Shzh*¥®-7i*¥2, 
27, 42 b= Edouard Chavannes, Les Mémoires Historiques 
de Se-ma Ts‘ien, 3, 409. 

13 Sut l.ghy¥2, “ Be®P0-ng®>4-pen*™! ” ed., 20, 18b. 
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Sz-ma Ts‘ien was himself an astronomer and 
had available the writings of Shzh Shen and Gan 
De, which are now lost. He held the office of 
T‘ai*#-shzh?WE or Grand Astrologer, a post im- 
mediately subordinate to one of the imperial min- 
isters. In his office was prepared the yearly calen- 
dar. The state astronomers and watchers of the 
heavens were his subordinates. He participated in 
the calendrical reform of 104 B.c. His statement 
indicates that systematic and regular observation 
of the sky, without which scientific astronmy is 
not possible, could not be made in the disturbed 
period of the “ Warring States,” and that careful 
observation began only after the Ts‘in conquest of 
China and the establishment of peace by the Han 
dynasty at the beginning of the second century B. c. 

In the astronomical section of his Shzh-ji, 
Sz-ma Ts‘ien describes the direct and retrograde 
motions of all five planets. Maspero ** quotes parts 
of Sz-ma Ts‘ien’s account as representing the work 
of Shzh Shen and Gan De. But the statements 
quoted above from ancient historians establish that 
Maspero is incorrect in this assumption. Sz-ma 
Ts‘ien merely saw no reason for reporting incorrect 
statements by Shzh Shen or Gan De. Correct 
knowledge about the apparent movements of all 
the visible planets was not attained in China until 
the second century B.c. Down to at least Han 
times, then, Chinese astronomy was largely an 
indigenous development. 


E. The steps which led to the use of the Chi- 
nese cyclical terms for years as well as for days 
may be extracted from a recent Chinese paper by 
Liu2@ T‘an8JZ,15 of which the remainder of this 
account is an interpretation. 

By the fourth century B.c., Chinese constella- 
tions along the celestial equator had been divided 
among twelve equal zodiacal signs, to each of 
which was given a special name. Jupiter, called 
the Sui*®-sing1® (“ Year-star”), a phrase com- 
monly shortened to the one word Sing!® (“the 
Star”), occupies a different sign each year. Since 
this planet appears to travel about the zodiac in 
the opposite direction from the sun, Chinese as- 
tronomers invented a hypothetical correlate to 
Jupiter, which was considered to move about the 


14 Maspero, op. cit., 299-316. 

16 Liu’ Tan’2, Nien*®-ji¥4 Suit®, Sing® Lun®™® (A 
Discussion of the Recording of Years by the Planet 
Jupiter and its Earthly Correlate). Published by the 
K‘o'”°-hsiie*™*¥® Ch‘u*2-ban*¥® She’, Peking, Aug., 1955. 
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zodiac at the same speed as Jupiter, but in the 
same direction as the sun. It was named the 
T‘aiH-suit® the “ Great Year-(namer),” a phrase 
shortened to Sui#® (“the Year-[namer]”). Spe- 
cial names were invented for each zodiacal sign 
when it was occupied by Jupiter and other names 
for it when occupied by the Great Year-namer, 
which special names were also used for the year 
in which these bodies occupied that sign. The ad- 
vantages of employing the Year-namer were the 
direction of its motion, and that with it, the posi- 
tion of Jupiter and the name of the year could be 
indicated by the twelve “ branches ” in their direct 
order, as with the months, which were denoted by 
the positions of the sun.*® 

The special names for the Jovian zodiacal signs 
and the Year-namer signs are occasionally found 
in the Dzo-juan, where they occur in certain 
prophecies. Liu T‘an however shows that the 
positions of Jupiter and the Year-namer used in 
this chronicle are not those that would have been 
employed if Jupiter had been observed, but are 
calculated by the astronomical system of A. D. 12 
invented by Liu?@ Hsin!®X, He worked upon the 
Dzo-juan and must have changed the names for 
the planet’s positions in accordance with his calcu- 
lations. Liu Hsin was responsible for this book’s 
first popularity and its being made canonical. In 
A. D. 21, he was publicly criticized in the imperial 
court for having “done away with the traditions 
[about the classics handed down] by his teachers 
and caused his students to doubt and be misled.” ” 
But we are not told to what terms this criticism 
refers. 

Jupiter does not keep exact pace with the sun. 
Today we know that in 86 years he travels one 
zodiacal sign more than what is assumed in the 
ancient Chinese rule that he cireumambulates the 
celestial equator in exactly twelve years. In a few 
decades of observation’ a careful Chinese observer 
could consequently see that the planet was travel- 
ing into the wrong sign. Hence, down to the time 
of Liu Hsin, the Jovian names for years were used 
very infrequently in Chinese histories or literature. 
They are mentioned occasionally in the Lii®N-shzh*% 
Ch‘un'8-tsiw®, in Jia8N Yi?MG@’s “ Prose-poem 


16 These names may be found in Chavannes, op. cit., 
3, 654; de Saussure, op. cit., 405, 449, 492, 494; Maspero, 
op. cit., 285. Since such fanciful names are not im 
portant here, we neglect them. 

17Cf. H. H. Dubs, The History of the Former Han 
Dynasty, 3 (1955), 415. 
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on the Owl (Fu?5Jl-futON),” and in a few other 
places. To these must of course be added the 
chapters on astronomy and the calendar in the 
Huai?8¥-nan2TU-dz8RE (chapter “ 'T‘ien!®-wen?W- 
hsiintW® ”), the ShzhWE-7;74WE (“ Tien!R-cuan!CN- 
-shuWE”), and the Han*§U-shuiWE (“ T‘jen!®- 
wen’WE-jzh4#5! ”), which deal specifically with as- 
tronomical matters. By 104 B.c., Jupiter had pro- 
gressed two signs more than the twelve-year rule 
demanded, so, in the calendrical reform of that 
year, the Jovian name for the year and the Year- 
namer were corrected in accordance with observa- 
tion. But no correction was made in the rule for 
Jupiter’s motion. 

By the time of Wang2CN Mang®'S. Jupiter had 
again advanced a sign more than he should have, 
even with the correction of 104 B.c. Liu Hsin, in 
his San?P9-t‘ungsP0-[745DZ_py3WE, for the first 
time corrected the rule for Jupiter’s motion. He 
enacted that in every twelve circuits of the sky 
(144 years) Jupiter jwmps ahead one zodiacal 
sign. With this rule, he corrected the Jovian 
names for past years. He included retroactively a 
jump of one sign in the cyclical name for 95 B. ¢., 
advancing it one sign, and added a jump of one 
sign at each period of 144 years previous to that 
date, with jumps in the future every 144 years. 
The next jump was to come in the year A.D. 50. 
This great astronomical reform was probably en- 
acted into law by Wang Mang in 4. D. 12, for that 
is the year when these Jovian names are first men- 
tioned in an imperial edict.*® 


Now that the government officially used Jovian 
names for years, they were of course employed by 
intelligent people generally. Still more important, 
the twelve “ branches ” and the sixty cyclical terms 
(each of which contains one of the “ branches ”’) 
were now used for years. They had long been used 
for days, so that this new use was quite natural. 
For the purpose of calculating elapsed years, this 
eycle is greatly superior to using the years of 
reigns—the only dates previously available. At 
that time, it was believed that a large number of 
years in a reign naturally attracted the ruler’s 
death. Instead of counting years in a reign, the 
Han emperors began using year-periods, each with 
a different name, beginning a new one every few 
years. Emperor Wu®S at first began a new period 
every six years, but when he became older, he 





8 Ibid., 3, 329. 


began a new year-period every four years! '® 
Calculating such an item as the years of one’s age, 
for example, became somewhat laborious! Once 
the sixty cyclical terms could be used, such calcula- 
tion however became easy. Their common use for 
this purpose dates from the time of Liu Hsin. He 
deserves great credit for having first corrected the 
rule for Jupiter’s motion, which constitutes a 
marked advance in Chinese astronomy. 

It was not until T‘ang times that the rule for 
Jupiter’s motion was corrected again, this time to 
the jump of a sign every 84 years. This was a 
close approximation to the modern measurement 
of of Jupiter’s motion, which is equivalent to a 
jump of one sign in 86 years. 

After Wang Mang killed Liu Hsin and was in 
turn overthrown and killed, people continued 
using the cyclical names for years. But when A. D. 
50 approached, they did not make the jump re- 
quired by Liu Hsin’s correction. Such jumps 
would have made difficult the calculation of 
elapsed years by the sixty-year cycle! Liu Hsin 
had been a minister to a fallen dynasty, whose 
orders were no longer obeyed. There is no record 
of anyone refusing to make a jump in the year- 
name—Liu Hsin’s proposed jump was merely dis- 
regarded. It was held that the Year-star (Jupiter) 
is in heaven whereas the Year-namer (by the posi- 
tion of which years were named) is earthly.2° So 
the cyclical names for years ran on without jumps, 
beginning with those enacted for his own time by 
Liu Hsin. 

Liu Hsin had prepared a “ Canon of the Ages 
(Shzh*8-jing WE)” 21 in which he lists reigns 
from the beginning of the Shang period, with the 
positions of Jupiter in each, calculated according 
to his rule. It is from this tendentious document 
that there was taken the “ received ” date for the 
JoutP° conquest, 1122 B.c. Liu Hsin’s cyclical 
notation for each year is easily derived from his 
Jovian positions. But they do not correspond with 
the cyclical notation for those same years found 
in modern Chinese calendars of ancient years, 
such as that in Shzh®WE Sjang!80-dzaj!WE’s Ji4WA- 


19 Tbid., 2, 121-2. 

2° This distinction is evidenced by a statement of Jia®® 
Gung’**-yen‘% (lived about the middle of the sixth 
century), who still adhered to Liu Hsin’s astronomical 
theory, “ The Great Year-namer is on earth and travels 
in correspondence with the Year-star in heaven above.” 

21 Now preserved in Han®”-ghu'¥® By*!-jy480, Qh, 
45a-76a. 
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yiian*4_t'yung!P2Z-pusWE or P. Hoang’s Concor- 
dance des chronologies néoméniques. Liu Hsin’s 
jumps of one cyclical term each 144 years—eight 
between 1122 B. c. and A. D. 23—have not been pre- 
served. The only years for which the cyclical terms 
today agree with Liu Hsin’s notation are the 144 
years between 94 B.c. and A.D. 50. Convenience 
separated the Year-star from the Great Year- 
namer, and both were allowed to go their own 
ways, instead of keeping them in step with each 
other. 
CHINESE CHARACTERS 


Instead of offering a long list of Chinese phrases 


BANx, ban3WE, GAN*, ganlJI, 
BAOv, baokk, 
6E4, be25D0, 
BEN”, ben3MI, 
BINA, bin1RE, 
Rox, bo25CG, 
Bus, bu3JI, 
CHAZ, ch’a2WA, @ isin#,hsinisn, #2 
€HAOA ,chtao2R, $F AslANé,hstian2SE, & 
CHENG: ,ch* eng2T im ASUEX hstte25WE, @ 
CHENG ch’ eng2JZ AR NSUNX hstin4WE, >) 
Chur, ch'ul5DZ, tH Auaryhuai2su, # 


GAO8, gaolR, 
GAOP, gaokK, 
GUANB ,guanlCN, 


wt of at cH 


4 


4 


> 


GUNGE,gunglCN, 
HANy, han4su, } 


, ae 


2 


SB Rat ea SF 


CHuya,ch'unlR, JEN&E,jen1MUSH, 44 
6€z, de25WA, JENG2,jeng4TU, #6 
D1A04 ,diao4so, Jz, jidwa, Lid 


DuNz, dunlWA, yin, jidWE, 36 


OUNGE,dung3CN, JiAk, jia3N, 
O24, d23RE, 


db 

Rl 

JINGX,jinglWE, #% 

DZA1xk ,dzailWE, fa 


Jou#, joulDo, 
JUy, ju4su, 3 
62702, dz045S0, JUAN? ,juan4K, 4% 
FUuB, fu4CN, JZH&, jzhlMu, 
fle, fu25JI, AR JzHt, jzh4SI, 
GAN®, ganlSE, # Ko#, ktolDO #t 


iTa, 1445R, RE 


0204, dzo3D0, 


OR SE SR SE SS Be oh 


2D 
» 
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in which the same character is repeated again and 
again, each character in this paper has been dis. 
tinguished by placing after (1) its romanization 
(an easily readable variation of Wade) (2) the 
number or numbers for its tone or tones and (3) 
abbreviations for the thirty radicals (in both their 
Chinese forms and their Latin abbreviations) used 
to distinguish that character in my “ Alphabetic 
Chinese Script.” When that script has been pub- 
lished, it will no longer be necessary to write Chi- 
nese characters. For an explanation, cf. “ A Prac- 
tical Alphabetic Script for Chinese,” Far Eastern 
Quarterly, 10 (1950), 284-287. 


tit, 144502, A&  §uts,sui2tu, FF 
Ciuy, liu2c, $l Sula,suigR, Aw 
tus, lu3TU, & 526, szlcN, 4 
LUND, lundk, 2 fAI7,t'ai2MI, } 
tix, 103N, & Taix,ttai4h, * 
Max, ma3G, Tans, t'an3Jz, $2 


HSIANG4 hsiang3SO,% MANG’,mang3TS, 3  TIENG,t'ienlR, K 


NAL, na45DzZ, 4° +8e4, ts'e45D0,38 
NANt, nan2TU, 9 fsiNs,ts*in2TU, & 
NIENA,nien2R, “+  TSIENL,tstienlDZ ye 
PING4,p'ing2D0, #  Tsiua,tstiulrR, AK 
Pux, p'u3WE, 3% TUNGL ,t'unglDZ, wf 
SAN#, sanlDO, TUNG4,t'ung3D0, 
SHE#, she4SN, 
SHEN4 ,Shen1DO, 


WANGE,wang2CN, 
WENX, wen2WE, xX 
wus, wu3G, rat 
Sfuoa,shuoh5R, FA Yanca,yang2R, ff 
SHZH% ,Shzh3WE, R YANG3 yang2G, %. 
SHZHa,shzh4R, * ena, yen2s0, A 
SHZH®,Shzh4SE, AR YENK, yen4N, BE 
SHZHk,Shzh4N, fh Yim, yi2MG, 3B 
SAizHe,shzh45SH, * Yinx, yinlWE, AX 
SHZHa8 shzh25CGR,#% YINGos ying3SETU,> 
SIANG@ SianglSO, @ YUanx, yWan2H, 7% 
SinGa, SinglR, ¥& 


wee 


SHUx, shulWE, 
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The Oldest Documentary Evidence for the Title Alf Laila wa-Laila 


When did the Arabian Nights, that fabulous 
storehouse of folktales from many countries, 
peoples and social layers, get the name “One 
Thousand and One Nights,” under which it be- 
came known in Arabic literature? 

To answer this question, we still must have 
recourse to Duncan Black Macdonald’s exceilent 
study “The Earlier History of the Arabian 
Nights,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socwety 
(1924), 353-397. In any case, I do not see that 
the article “ Alf Laila wa-Laila” by the eminent 
authority Enno Littmann in the new edition of 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam has contributed on this 
particular point anything beyond Macdonald’s 
findings. 

The first element in the title of that popular 
hook: “One Thousand Nights” is very old, as 
itis an adaption of the Persian hezar efsane, which 
means “A Thousand Stories,” according to various 
Muslim writers the name of a pre-Islamic collec- 
tion of tales and fables. However, in some manu- 
scripts, as well as in the printed edition, of the 
book Murtij al-Dhahab (IV, Paris, p. 90, line 3) 
by the eminent Arab polyhistor al-Mas‘idi (died 
956), the author states indeed that a popular 
rendering of that book was called “ One Thousand 
and One Nights.” Ibn al-Nadim, who lived one 
generation later and compiled a bibliography of 
Arabic literature called Fihrist, speaks of a similar 
book, but mentions only one thousand nights 
(Leipzig, 1871-2, I, p. 304). A marginal note 
in a fragmentary manuscript of the Fihrist states 
that the book was called “ One Thousand and One 
Nights,” see D. B. Macdonald, ib., p. 367. How- 
ever, unless new evidence is forthcoming, it stands 
to reason that the two tenth century authors 
actually spoke of a book of “‘ One Thousand Nights,” 
a statement which was corrected by later copyists 
into one thousand and one, in order to fit the title 
in vogue in their time. 

A certain amount of vagueness impairs also the 
third instance of the occurrence of the title, 
adduced by Macdonald, ib., 380-1, and, relying on 
him, by Littmann in the above mentioned article 
in the Encyclopaedia of Islam. Al-Maqrizi (died 


1442) quotes in his famous Khitat (ed. Bulag 1270, 
485; II, 181; ed. Cairo 1325, I, 376; II, 290) 
the Spanish writer Ibn Sa‘id (died 1274 or 1286), 
relating that a certain Qurtubi (i.e. a man origi- 
nating from Cordova in Spain) mentioned the 
title of a popular book of stories as being Alf 
Laila wa-Laila. For reasons which are not quite 
evident, Macdonald suggests the reading Qurti for 
Qurtubi, the former being the name of an Egyptian 
historian writing under the last Fatimid Caliph 
al-‘Adid (1160-1171). However, even if Marqrizi 
actually had that name, it would not prove much, 
as a fifteenth century author and the copyists of 
his work naturally would give the name in use in 
that late period. 

Under these circumstances, it is fortuate that 
we possess now a direct documentary evidence for 
the title Alf Laila wa-Laila, coming from Cairo 
around the year 1150. It is included in a manu- 
script of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, which was 
brought there from the so-called Cairo Geniza; 
this is a repository of discarded writings in Fustat 
or Old-Cairo, written mostly in Hebrew characters, 
but largely in Arabic language and stemming 
preponderantly from the Fatimid and Ayyubid 
periods. It contains many thousands of letters 
and documents and is an invaluable source for the 
social history of the whole Mediterranean basin, 
mainly during the eleventh and twelfth centuries.* 

Ms. Heb. f. 22 (Neubauer-Cowley’s Catalogue 
of the Hebrew Mss. of the Bodleian, No. 2728), 
fol. 25b-52b, contains the notebook of a Jewish 
physician, who was also a warrdq, i.e. a man who 
sold, bought, and lent out books and served at the 
same time also as a notary. This combination may 
seem strange to us, but it finds some explanation 
in the fact that the man dealt largely—although 
by no means exclusively—in medical books. On 
the other hand, the office of the notary often was 
connected with that of a bookseller, so much indeed 
that in a legal document, Bodleian Ms. Heb. f. 56 
(Catalogue 2821), no. 40, which refers to the 





1 Cf. the present writer’s article: ‘“ The Cairo Geniza 
as a source for the History of Muslim Civilisation,” 
Studia Islamica, 3 (Paris, 1955), 75-91. 
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Muslim year 521 (1127), the notary who wrote 
another deed quoted in it, is styled simply as 
warraq. 

In addition to many entries related to the 
writer’s trade in books, the notebook contains 
eight drafts or memos of legal deeds, four of which 
are fully dated, ranging from 1155 (fol. 42b) to 
1162 (fol. 39b). The first entry on the very first 
page (fol. 25b) reads as follows: 

‘Ind R(abbi) Menahém k(itab) al-ta’rikh 
Majd b. al-‘Azizi k(itaéb) alf laila wa-laila 
Ben al-Sofér al-dayydn k(itdb) ‘ashr magalat 


“'R. Menahém has The Book of History; Majd 
al-‘Azizi, The Thousand and One Nights. The son 
of the scribe, the judge, has The Ten Chapters.” 
Which history book is referred to here cannot be 
made out, of course. As the man who borrowed 
the book is styled “rabbi,” one might assume that 
Josippon’s very popular Jewish History was in- 
tended. However, this item is called on p. 38 Yos*‘ 
b. Giriyon; therefore, another Ta’rikh must have 
been meant here. 

The Ten Chapters are no doubt Hunain b. 
Ishiq’s Ten Treatises on the Hye, mentioned again 
in full on p. 29. This famous book was translated 
into English by the late Dr. Max Meyerhof (Cairo, 
1928). The “ judge ” who borrowed the book most 
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probably practised the medical profession for gain- 
ing his livelihood. 

Last, but not least, Alf Laila wa-Laila was lent 
out to one called Majd al-‘Azizi. The family name 
may either go back to the name of the fifth 
Fatimid Caliph al-‘Aziz (976-996), which would 
mean that the man concerned was the descendant 
of somebody belonging to the bodyguard or entour- 
age of the Caliph, but as most probably the person 
was Jewish, it is more likely that the family name 
refers to one of the various Egyptian villages 
called al-‘Aziziya, cf. Ibn Doukmak, Déscription de 
l’Egypte, V, 56 (in the Sharqiya province) ; ib., 
p. 84 (in the Gharbiya). In any case, we see that 
a book called “One Thousand and One Nights” 
could be borrowed from a bookseller in Cairo 
around the middle of the twelfth century. 

In conclusion, I should like to remark that the 
Taylor-Schechter Collection of Geniza papers pre- 
served in the University Library of Cambridge 
(England) contains many leaves covered with 
popular stories of the type of Alf Laila wa-Laila. 
A scrutiny of that material possibly may con- 
tribute towards the further elucidation of the 
history of that marvellous book. 


S. D. Gorrern 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Comment on Schafer’s Review of Chinese Thought and Institutions. 


I wish to comment on Professor Schafer’s 
troubled reflections concerning Chinese Thought 
and Institutions.* In doing so I shall be express- 
ing my own views and not those of the Committee 
on Chinese Thought which has luxuriated since 
its beginnings in a happy discensus. 

One question is the scope and nature of human- 
istic study. Mr. Schafer suggests that the volume 
is less humanistic than Mr. Fairbank implied in 
his introduction. Here, obviously, we disagree on 
what is humanistic. Mr. Hucker’s paper, for ex- 
ample, describes the Tung-lin academicians and 
their searing experience in the arena of power. If 
this story of men of ideas experiencing a prolonged 
moral agony is not “ humanistic ” in its attention 
to values, to human feelings, to the problems of 
good and evil, then I would despair of the humani- 


* Page 327 in this issue of the Journal. 





ties and wonder if they had a subject matter at all. 
And I wonder whether one who reads of these 
anguished men would call either their reactions or 
Mr. Hucker’s treatment “ neo-scholastic.” 

But a larger question is involved. Mr. Schafer 
is concerned about the “social science predilec- 
tion” in the volume. The social sciences and 
humanities are separate ways of knowing, of under- 
standing, only for those who will it. Such a 
division is a convenience for administrators in 
foundations and universities, but it is nothing but 
a hindrance in the study of a great civilization. 
Scholars who are struggling to understand China 
—the most enduring polity and culture known to 
history—must use all the resources offered by 
modern scholarship. They must seek everywhere 
for concepts and methods that may help to relate 
the parts of the vast and ever-changing entity 
which we call Chinese civilization. Are they to use 
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Auerbach, Berenson, and Eliot, but spank the hand 
that reaches out for Weber or Mannheim? 

I should like to say something of what is meant 
by “thought ” in this volume, its predecessor, and 
those to come. I have never been conscious that 
our use of this troublesome word was either 
“modish ” or particularly “narrow.” Each con- 
tributor understands it in his own way, and what 
it lacks in precision (and indeed modishness), it 
makes up in breadth. Mr. Levenson seems to me 
to be reporting on some very “ cultured ” thought 
about paintings and the gentleman’s feelings about 
them, and if the thoughts of poets on their times 
and milieux are not more fully represented it is 
because the committee has failed to interest anyone 
save Mr. Wilhelm who makes this “ thought ” his 
concern. But let me speak of what I understand 
by “thought ” as it is often (but not always) used 
in these studies. (A more detailed description of 
its meanings will appear in the introductions to 
our forthcoming volumes, Confucianism in Action 
and The Confucian Persuasion, Stanford, 1959.) 
Thought is the body of imperfectly formulated 
ideas that men live by. The philosopher expresses 
and manipulates the highest values of a civilization 
in their most abstract form. A “thinker” is an 
ideologue, a teacher, a politician or anyone who 
translates those ideals down for daily use, makes 


them relevant and applicable to everyday human 
needs. The traces of such efforts are to be found— 
among other places—in memorials and policy 
documents, in handbooks for the training of the 
young, in the rules for the family and the clan, 
in the essays men write on the problems of their 
time. For the understanding of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, the study of thought, thus conceived, seems 
to me rewarding. It calls attention to the ways in 
which Confucian and other ideas affected behavior, 
institutions and events; it gives us clues to what 
went on in the minds and the careers of those who 
spoke for Chinese values and sought, as best they 
could, to realize those values in their lives and in 
the society of their time. This appears to be a 
decisive middle level, neither the systematizing of 
philosophers nor the mute acceptance of custom 
that characterized the peasantry. Neither the phi- 
losophers in their towers nor the peasants in their 
daily round created a Chinese civilization. This 
was the work of men of action who were also 
“thinkers,” and this seems to me a compelling 
reason to use all intellectual resources—humanistic, 
social, scientific or any other—for the study of 
Chinese thought. 


ArtHurR F. WRIGHT 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Ocherki po Istorii Russkogo Vostokovedeniya 
[Sketches from the History of Russian Orien- 
tology]. Edited by V. I. Avpiev and N. P. 
SuHastin. Vol. I, pp. 232; Vol. II, pp. 512. 
Moscow: ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF THE 
USSR, 1953 and 1956. Roubles 8.75 and 
19.40.* 


This large work is a collection of essays by 
various scholars on numerous individuals and in- 
stitutions prominent in the history of Oriental 
studies in Russia. Such individuals include 
travelers, diplomats, journalists, and amateur 
savants, as well as professional scholars, while the 
institutions include centers like the University of 
Kazan (particularly important during the first 
half of the nineteenth century) and the Asiatic 
Museum in St. Petersburg (long the leading center 
of Russian Oriental studies until, in the 1930’s, it 
was amalgamated with other institutions to form 
the present Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Academy of Sciences, with headquarters in Moscow 
and a branch in Leningrad). The fields of scholar- 
ship discussed range from the ancient Near Hast 
through India and Central Asia (primarily Mon- 
gol studies) to the Far East (primarily China). 
Chronologically, the overwhelming bulk of the 
book deals with Russian scholarship of the nine- 
teenth century, with, however, several essays on 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but rela- 
tively little about developments after 1900. The 
second volume contains several interesting illustra- 
tions of persons, manuscripts and institutions. 

Though the work is not intended as a systematic 
or complete history, it contains a wealth of bi- 
ographical, bibliographical and institutional in- 
formation, and conveys a vivid picture of the domi- 
nant personalities and trends of oriental research 
in pre-revolutionary Russia. Many of these men 


*I am greatly indebted to Professor B. I. Pankratov, 
of the Leningrad Branch of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Academy of Sciences, for giving me this 
work when I visited the Institute on July 18, 1958. To 
my wife, Galia S. Bodde, I am likewise indebted for the 
linguistic assistance which made the writing of this 
notice possible. 
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retain great interest for us today as human beings, 
even though a good deal of their scholarly work 
has no doubt been rendered obsolete by later 
scholarship. A fascinating figure, for example, is 
A. Y. Italinski (1743-1827), treated in the second 
essay. After starting out in life as a seminary stu- 
dent in Kiev, he went from there to Leiden, where 
he acquired the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
Soon afterward, however, he abandoned medicine 
for a lifetime career as a Russian diplomat in Italy 
and Turkey, where he also studied Arabic and 
several other languages (including, it is said, San- 
skrit), became famed as a connoisseur of art and 
archaeology, and acquired a collection of Arabic 
and other oriental manuscripts reputed at the time 
to have rivalled that of the Vatican itself. 

The following table of contents gives a further 
indication of the scope of the book. Under several 
of its titles I have, in square brackets, added ex- 
planatory comments. 


VOLUME I 


Preface 

Orientology in the Letters of P. Y. Petrov to V. G. 
Belinski, by I. Y. Krachkovski.............. 7 

[Petrov (1814-75) was an Indologist and, to 
a lesser extent, an Arabist; Belinski (1811-48) 
was the eminent literary critic.] 

An Early Investigator of Oriental Elements in the 
Slovo o Polku Igoreve (Tale of the Host of 
Igor), by I. Y. Krachkovski................ 23 

{This investigator is the above-mentioned 
A. Y. Italinski (1743-1827). The Tale of the 
Host of Igor is a famous Russian heroic poem 
of the twelfth century.] 

On the History of the Study of the Mongols of the 
Eleventh te Thirteenth Centuries, by A. Y. 


MOMMMEMONE. 66 dicesirdnsoancosawssantaaasien 31 
The Travels of P. I. Pashino in Persia and India, 
by E. I. Gnevusheva..........-0-ee0- orc 96 


[Pashino (1836-91) was a diplomat, jour- 
nalist and traveler.] 
The Works of Russian Investigators as a Source 
for Modern Korean History, by G. D. Tyagai.. 122 
On the Study in Russia of Afghans and Afghani- 
stan, by V. A. Romodim... .... 22 ccccccccecess 148 
On the History of Russian Travels in and Studies 
on the Near East Prior to Peter the Great, by 
es Ns sch Getsimcnageowcnesions” 185 
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Russian Historical Studies on the Non-Russian Far 
East from the Seventeenth to the Mid-nine- 
teenth Century (a Brief Survey), by A. L. 
GaMmOTE onc cccecccrsccccesccseceesceee 3 
The Russian Indologist Gerasim Stepanovich Le- 
bedev (1749-1817), by V. S. Vorobyev-Desya- 
GPM sg (536 arin ons a2 scours, rus Sapna ana onscasepayesausyslahe 36 
[Lebedev was the first Russian to study 
Indian culture, literature and languages in 
India itself.] 
On the History of the Study of India in Russia 
(the Activities of G. S. Lebedev), by L. S. 


GAIN once dene cc cs cascscsssnsennscics 74 
The Scholarly Work of O. M. Kovalevski at the 
University of Kazan, by G. F. Shamov....... 118 


[Kovalevski (1801-78) was famous both as 
a Sinologist and more especially as a Mon- 
golist.] 
The Significance of the Works of N, Y. Bichurin 
for Russian Mongol Studies, by N. P. Shastina 181 
[Bichurin (1770-1853), better known to non- 
Russians as Father Hyacinth, combined a 
stormy ecclesiastical career with notable 
achievements in Sinology as well as in Mongol 
studies. ] 
On the Surviving Manuscripts of N. Y. Bichurin 
(the Bichurin Manuscripts Preserved in the 
Saltykov-Schedrin State Public Library, Lenin- 


grad), by P. B. Skachkov........66cicsccceses 198 
Materials for the History of Egyptology in Russia, 
rE. Fh Bs osc bac dadanesccccnsees 207 


The Russian Academician Sinologist Vasili Pavlo- 
vich Vasilyev (1818-1900), by Z. I. Gorbachev, 
N. A. Petrov, G. F. Smykalov, and B. I, Pan- 
MUNN 5nd iasss ans way asais slum, ciate oro ayavaust eae be oats 232 
[Vasilyev was perhaps the major figure in 
nineteenth century Russian Sinology. ] 
The Academician P. K. Kokovtsov and His Manu- 
script Legacy, by R. R. Orbeli..............- 341 
[Kokovtsov (1861-1942) was a Hebrew and 
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Semitics scholar who, in addition to numerous 
scholarly works, left an incredible quantity of 
letters, diaries and other personal documents. 
His death in 1942 during the siege of Lenin- 
grad makes him the most recent of the men 
treated in this book.] 
Khachatur Abovyan as a Kurdologist (a Contribu- 
tion to the History of Russian Kurdology), by 
Tis Ms PN ch nan nanees se wtencesnses 360 
[Abovyan was an Armenian born in 1804; 
the article does not specify his date of death.] 
On the Study of the Near East in Russia During 
the First Quarter of the Eighteenth Century, 
OP Th. Bee MN o0a0n60sssedeseeessneawes 381 
Brief Remarks on the First Printing with Arabic 
Type by the Press of the Academy of Sciences, 
Oe G:C BOW a. o.5.i6 oi 5 sc sdisie dno ereriaereienerspaers 415 
The Oriental Department of the University of 
Kazan (a Brief Sketch), by A. S. Shofman and 


ee NI od raven iasncesni'oveisioucvbueceeeeeneionesyerses 418 
On the History of the Asiatic Museum, by D, I. 
PD 6.6. bch ds dene eseverdanssodesewerss 449 


[As noted above, the Asiatic Museum in St. 
Petersburg (with its College of Orientalists ) 
was long the major center of Oriental studies 
in Russia. ] 

Basie Literature on the Asiatic Museum, the 
[Present] Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR (1776- 
SORE), Go G. Th. RAWMBO. 205 occ cc sccecocee 469 


[The first part of this bibliography (pp. 470- 
492) is a year-by-year listing of reports, cata- 
logues, and other printed materials describing 
the activities of this institution. In the second 
part (pp. 493-509), writings about (but not 
necessarily by) its leading scholars of various 
periods are listed under the names of these 
scholars, arranged alphabetically and begin- 
ning with the famous Sinologist V. M. Alek- 
seyev (1881-1951) .] 


DERK BoDDE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Geschichte des alten Vorderasien. By Hartmut 

ScHMOKEL. (Handbuch der Orientalistik, IT, 

3). Pp. xiv -+ 342 with 10 plates and 1 map. 
Leiden: E. J. Brruu, 1957. 

The general title of the second volume of Bertold 


Spuler’s Handbuch der Orientalistik is “ Cunei- 
form Studies and Ancient Near Eastern History.” ? 





 Keilschriftforschung und alte Geschichte Vorder- 
asiens. When complete, this volume is to contain three 
more sections, dealing respectively with Language and 


With this title, the noted editor has, as it were, 
struck the keynote for the volume here under 
review. For a history of the Ancient Near Kast 
is today unthinkable except in terms of cuneiform 
studies. And it is precisely because of the great 
strides made by cuneiform studies in the era since 
Eduard Meyer and A. T’. Olmstead that a new 
history of the Ancient Near East is so urgently 
needed. This is so even in German, where the 


the History of Cuneiform Studies; Literature; and Near 
Eastern History from Cyrus to Mohammed. 
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latest edition of Meyer’s Geschichte des Altertums 
(7 vols., Stuttgart, 1953) and Anton Moortgat’s 
Geschichte Vorderasiens bis zum Hellenismus 
(Munich, 1953) no longer cope with the sources 
at. first hand. In English only Pallis’ recent 
Antiquity of Iraq (Copenhagen, 1956) covers some 
of the same ground on a comparable scale. 

Hartmut Schmokel’s Geschichte des alten Vor- 
derasien thus meets a real need. Its fifteen well- 
structured and aptly-chosen chapters are likely to 
become paradigmatic for the sub-division of future 
historical research in this area. Together, they 
marshal the documentary evidence for the history 
of Mesopotamia, Syria and Anatolia during the 
third, second and early first millennia B.c. The 
relevant cuneiform records in Sumerian, Akkadian, 
Old Persian, Neo-Elamite, Hittite, Hurrian, Uga- 
ritic and Urartaean are cited either directly or, 
more often, through the medium of authoritative 
secondary works, in order to substantiate a frame- 
work of political history. At the end of each 
chapter, a cultural history of the period so recon- 
structed is provided with the help of the related 
artistic remains. Rarely, outside of the single 
chapter on Phoenicia and Israel-Judah in the first 
millennium, is there recourse to the Biblical and 
Greek sources which, less than a hundred years 
ago, formed virtually the only materials for such 
a history. 

Schmokel’s book is therefore truly a historical 
exploitation and evaluation of the cuneiform 
sources. As such it serves its purpose well, and 
should henceforth be considered required: reading 
for all students of the cuneiform literatures. 


The question to which a review in this Journal 
must address itself, however, is whether Schmoékel’s 
history deserves a wider audience, and in particular 
an English-speaking one. To answer this question 
affirmatively, it is not enough that the sources be 
called upon to testify: it is also necessary to ask 
how their testimony has been interpreted. 


Hitherto, the interpretation of Mesopotamian 
history has placed the principal stress on the 
alternation of ethnic groups in the rule of the 
area.” This interpretation originated with the 
native “historians” themselves. Their king lists, 
and particularly those of Babylonia, listed a suc- 
cession of cities and peoples as rulers of a sup- 


? Ethnic is used herein to refer to a cultural group as 
distinguished particularly by its language. 
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But this reconstruction 


posedly united country. 
was almost always a fiction: the ruling cities listed 
in succession were frequently contemporary, and 
the ethnic groups who seemed to be implacable 
rivals for hegemony more often lived together in 


a thoroughgoing symbiosis.2 The native view 
culminated in the late, Hellenistic recapitulation 
of Berossos, first reconstructed from numerous 
fragmentary excerpts by P. Schnabel.* It pro- 
vides a strange contrast to the heritage of 
Manetho who, about the same time, collected the 
Egyptian sources for the dynastic outline that has 
served Egyptology, with modifications, since its 
inception. For where Manetho gave his dynasties 
numbers, Berossos employed names and, as a result, 
the basic formal similarities of the two historical 
patterns has too frequently been obscured. But in 
Mesopotamia as well as in Egypt the early stages 
of civilization were formative for all succeeding 
ones.° They decisively molded successive waves 
of new ethnic groups that, in Egypt no less than 
in Asia, overran the two areas more or less con- 
tinuously. This formal similarity contrasts with 
the undeniable intrinsic differences between the 
two civilizations.° But it outweighs all ex post 
facto theories as to the relative geographical acces- 
sibility of the two areas. 

A new departure in the interpretation of Ancient 
Near Eastern history would therefore be highly 
desirable. It would have to break with the native 
traditions in favor of the important contributions 
of the scholars cited above and others, especially 
in England and America, whose inspiration derives 
from new advances in the social sciences. With 
respect to the historical pattern, however, Schmokel 
has not made this break. On the contrary, he has 
sharpened ethnic distinctions to a new degree, and 
introduced racial and national ones as well. A few 


’Th. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List (Chicago, 
1939) and “ The assumed conflict between Sumerians and 
Semites in early Mesopotamian history,” JAOS, 59 
(1939), 485-95. 

* Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 1909/ 
5, 34-43, supplemented by his Berossos und die baby- 
lonisch-hellenistische Literatur (Leipzig-Berlin, 1923), 
185-210. 

5 For Mesopotamia, Schmékel himself has presented 
the case succinctly and explicitly in Das Land Sumer 
(Stuttgart, 1955), ch. 7; for Egypt, see J. A. Wilson, 
The Burden of Egypt (Chicago, 1951). 

® See for these H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods 
(Chicago, 1948) and The Birth of Civilization in the 
Near East (Bloomington, Indiana, 1951). 
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examples will show how thoroughly this point of 
view pervades his entire work. 

Lugalzaggesi, according to Schmdékel, has the 
dimensions of a conqueror, and seeks the creation 
of a Greater Sumer after the fashion of the 
legendary Lugalannemundu or the mighty Ean- 
natum—perhaps in face of the ever deeper pene- 
tration by the Semitic world of the northwestern 
marches." But can Lugalzaggesi’s inspiration 
really have been so thoroughly “Sumerian,” or 
EKannatum’s for that matter, if, as has recently 
been argued, both were of Semitic origin,® and 
neither bothered to conceal this fact? 


Speaking of the statues of Gudea, Schmokel sees 
them stamped with the consciousness of an inexor- 
ably passing world. Apparently the world of the 
Sumerian nation, and not of Sumerian culture is 
meant; for the scribes of the Isin-Larsa period 
are described as still busy preserving that same 
culture alive, fully conscious of the last echoes of a 
great and irretrievably perished epoch,’° a descrip- 
tion which would, if true, apply equally to the 
scribes of Samsu-iluna at Nippur, fully four hun- 
dred years after Gudea. 

Ilu-Suma’s invasion of Babylonia is considered 
as a possible Akkadian reaction against the alien 
transformation imposed by Eastern Canaanites 
(i.e. Amorites) and Elamites.%* Earlier, Schmokel 
seems to compare Ilu-Suma’s inscriptional claims 
in this connection rather caustically with libera- 
tions of more recent times.’ And he refers to the 


7 6 


.. . Lugalzaggesi hat das Format eines Eroberers 
und méchte—vielleicht angesichts des immer weiter vor- 
dringenden Semitentums der nordwestlichen Gaue—ein 
Gross-Sumer nach Art des sagenhaften Lugalannemundu 
oder des miichtigen Eannatum erstehen lassen.” (p. 27.) 

®D. O. Edzard, Die “ zweite Zwischenzeit ” Babyloniens 
(Wiesbaden, 1957), note 39. 

e« , . das Antlitz des Fiirsten . . . ist zuweilen 
unerhért eindrucksvoll gestaltet, und es scheint auf ihm 
ein Zug verhaltener Trauer zu liegen, die von dem 
Wissen um eine unaufhaltsam zuendegehende Welt 
geprigt ist.” (p. 66.) 

*°“im vollem Bewusstsein des Abklingens einer 
grossen, unwiederbringlich dahingegangenen Epoche ” 
(p. 83). This concern with the ephemeral in Sumerian 
history contrasts with the author’s recognition of its 
enduring side elsewhere; ef. note 5. 

71“... es kénnte sich . . . hierbei in der Tat um eine 
‘akkadische’ Reaktion gegen die ostkanaanidische und 
elamitische Uberfremdung handeln.” (p. 83.) 

*2“Auch damals bezeichnete man . . . die Eroberung 
fremder Stiidte schon als ihre ‘Befreiung’.” (p. 74, 
note 8.) Note that Akkadian a(n)durdru, the term used 


structure of petty states that was unhinged by 
the penetration of the Eastern Canaanites** al- 
though it was the very penetration of these Amor- 
ites which was respousible for what F. R. Kraus 
has called the “petty-statism” of the early Old 
Babylonian period in the first place.’ 

The late Hittite successor-states of North Syria 
were rapidly “ levantized,” according to Schmokel.** 
Apparently the Levant is his archetype of ethnic 
impurity, for the culture of Ras Shamra is also 
described in this manner.?¢ 


The Kassites are accused of an innate inertia 
and general unmilitary posture which precluded 
any lasting interrelation with the brave and war- 
like leadership of the Hurrians.17 This looks like 
favoritism, of which other examples could be cited. 
Thus the Kassite system of vassalage is said to 
have contributed to reducing the income and power 
of the king (p. 173), and the same system under 
the Hittites to have helped to bind the nobility to 
the king (p. 143). 

The second dynasty of Isin is regarded as 
a thoroughly native Babylonian dynasty which 
mobilized national sentiments to assure the south 
of Mesopotamia a renaissance of true “ Babylon- 
ianism” and a half century of supremacy before 
it was hopelessly Aramaicized. Yet the Kassites, 
for whom they supposedly substituted their Baby- 
lonianism, had themselves already been thoroughly 


by IluSuma, implies only liberation from debt-slavery 

through cancellation of private or public obligations. 
13“(Das) durch das Eindringen der ‘ Ostkanaanier ’ 

aufgelockerte Kleinstaatengefiige ” (p. 90). 

14“ Kleinstaaterei’’: Journal of World History, 1, 
524; ef. Edzard, op. cit., p. 1, and see ibid., pp. 91 f. for 
a more probable interpretation of IluSuma’s Assyrian 
intervention. It was primarily concerned with the area 
east of the Tigris and its important trade-routes and 
sources of raw materials. 

15 | | das anscheinend vorwiegend luwische Hethi- 
tertum Syriens (wurde) durch hurritische, phoenizische, 
kretische, assyrische und vor allem durch aramiiische 
Einfliisse schnell levantisiert ” (p. 140). 

16 | . eine altphoenizische Kultur von einem ein- 
maligen Mischcharakter ..., in der einheimische Ele- 
mente mit iigyptischen, akkadischen, hurritischen, aigio- 
mykenischen und cyprischen sowie mit—freilich schwa- 
chen—hethitischen Einfliissen in Verbindung traten und 
uns nun so die Vielgestaltigkeit einer ‘ Levante’ schon 
des 2, Jahrtausends v, Chr, wiederspiegeln.” (pp. 222 f.) 

17 “ Sie kamen in der Friihzeit mit den arischen Hiupt- 
lingen des Hurritenzuges in Beriihrung . . .; dass jene 
geborenen Volksfiihrer sich nicht weiter mit ihnen ein- 
liessen, mag ein weiterer Hinweis auf ihre Schwerfillig- 
keit und ihren mangelnden Elan sein.” (pp. 171 f.) 
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assimilated (to Babylonian culture).4* And the 
contemporary Assyrians, by contrast, shortly won 
supremacy for the north of Mesopotamia by virtue 
of a kind of hybrid vigor, the result of a centuries- 
long amalgamation of races.?® 

The Achaemenid conquest of Babylonia appro- 
priately concludes Schmdékel’s history, for now the 
new spirit of the youthful Indo-Europeans filled 
the Near East, bursting the bounds of a completely 
antiquated mold (of Babylonian culture ?) that had 
hecome too petrified to change and grow with the 
times.”° 

Thus Schmokel paints the canvas of Ancient 
Near Eastern history as a panorama of competing 
or miscegenating ethnic, national and racial groups. 
The historical process is interpreted in terms of 
“ Semitentum,” “ Babyloniertum,” “ Hethitertum ” 
and “Indogermanentum”; volles Bewusstsein 
des Abklingens einer Epoche ”; “ ostkanaaniische 
Uberfremdung” and “akkadische Reaktion”’; 
“ Schwerfalligkeit und mangelnder Elan ” of the 
Kassites; “ Mobilisation der nationalen Gefiihle,” 
“* Aramiiisierung ” and “ Vermischung ” of races. 
(See above for an attempt to render these terms 
in English.) The point of view expressed here has 


*“ Mit dem Sturz der Kassiten und dem Aufstieg 
einer neuen national-babylonischen Dynastie, die in Isin 
beheimatet ist und sich auf das einheimische Element 
stiitzt, geht die Suprematie nun fiir ein gutes Jahr- 
hundert auf den Siiden iiber, der noch einmal vor der 
Aramiiisierung eine Renaissance des Babyloniertums 
erlebt. Von einer gewaltsamen Vertreibung der—langst 
assimilierten—Kassiten kann gewiss keine Rede sein, 
indes hat die Mobilisierung der nationalen Gefiihle dem 
verarmten Assur gegeniiber einen Auftrieb gegeben, dem 
jenes vorerst nichts entgegenzustellen hatte.” (p. 196.) 

1°“ Tn einem 300 jaihrigen, fiir uns noch undurchsich- 
tigen Prozess formt sich aus der Vermischung akkadisch- 
westsemitischer und hurritisch-arischer Elemente die 
Bevélkerung Assyriens . .. zu einem harten, kriege- 
rischen, ziihen und selbstbewussten Volk” (p. 205). 

ao“, . der frische Geist des jungen Indogermanentums 
erfiillte und sprengte die erstarrte und tiberalterte 
Form ” (p. 320). 


truly been “ superseded in part,” as Schmokel says 
of his own Die ersten Arier im alten Orient (Leip- 
zig, 1940). 

Schmokel’s treatment of cultural history exhibits 
the same strengths and weaknesses as his treatment 
of political history. Again he has conscientiously 
sifted and arranged a vast amount of data, thus 
supplementing, though by no means replacing, 
Meissner’s Babylonien und Assyrien (2 vols, Hei- 
delberg, 1920-25). But the interpretation of this 
material is rather one-sided, stressing the cultic 
and ritual at the expense of the sociological and 
psychological approaches. Schmékel draws heavily 
on the theories of Moortgat here as in his recent 
Heilige Hochzeit und Hoheslied (Wiesbaden, 
1956).°? But ultimately, this viewpoint is a legacy 
of the tourist’s-eye-view of the declining Near East 
first popularized by Herodotus. 

In sum, the Geschichte des alten Vorderasien 
is a concise synthesis of the philological and 
archaeological sources available to the present-day 
Orientalist. Its value for specialist and general 
reader alike is undeniable. But it suffers from a 
certain subservience to interpretations, some anti- 
quated and others questionable, which tend to 
stress the strange and the passing in the various 
periods of Ancient Near Eastern history, and to 
obscure those factors which link them to each 
other as well as to ourselves. It is in the light of 
these common factors, which are the essential ones, 
that even historians must heed Goethe’s dictum: 

Nichts vom Verginglichen, 
Wie’s auch geschah! 


Uns zu verewigen, 
Sind wir ja da. 


WiuitiAm W. HALLO 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


217, T. iiberholt ” (p. 154, note 2). 

22 Cf. already his “ Zur kultischen Deutung des Hohen- 
liedes,” Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
64 (1952), 148-55. 





Mahomet. By Maurice GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES. 
Pp. xxii + 708. 
MICHEL, 1957. 


Paris: Eprrions ALBIN 


This thick volume which appears as Tome 
XXXVI in Henri Berr’s great series L’ Evolution 
de Vhumanité, was published when its author had 





already passed his ninety-fourth birthday, and as 
he has recently passed away this is doubtless the 
last work we shall receive from his hand. From 
1895 when he took over the post of Head Master 
of the madrasah at Tlemcen till 1958 is a long 
and fruitful life to have devoted to Islamic studies. 
In a little prefatory note to this book he asks our 
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indulgence for the fact that he had not been able 
to take account of all the work that had appeared 
for the two or three years preceding 1957, and 
that because of failing eyesight he had had to 
entrust the reading of proofs to another. This last 
was disastrous for it is seldom one sees a French 
book with so many misprints as there are in this 
volume. 

The dust-cover calls it, Mahomet, Vhomme et son 
message: naissance du monde musulman, and this 
is the better title, for it is far more than merely 
a Life of Muhammad. It gives an excellent, even 
though somewhat out-of -date, summary of what 
we know of the political and the religious situation 
in pre-Islamic Arabia, especially that part of 
Arabia into which Muhammad came and where 
he preached his mission. This introduces almost 
two hundred and fifty pages of a critical biography 
of the Prophet, which shows a remarkably detailed 
knowledge of the source material and gives a judg- 
ment which while not harsh is certainly not 
swayed by the modern desire to say only what is 
favourable about the Prophet. The greater part 


of the book is then devoted to an elaborate 
account of the beliefs and practices which, 
springing from the teaching of Muhammad, are 
the religious life of Islam. 

It is, as one might expect from the series in 
which it is published, a popular work, and yet 
popular in the best sense. Obviously the material 
for it has been in the process of assembling for a 
long time, and doubtless a younger man would 
have wanted to work it over in the interests of 
smoothness of presentation, so that the reader 
would not so often have the sense of after-thoughts 
being somewhat awkwardly inserted into the narra- 
tive. Nevertheless the volume gives an adequate 
and quite competent account of the religion of 
Islam in its classical form, and were the great 
many errors missed in the proof-reading corrected, 
the references in the foot-notes checked for accu- 
racy, and the Bibliography reworked, it would be 
as useful an introduction to Islam as is available 
in any language. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Islam—The Straight Path. Islam interpreted by 
Muslims. Edited by KennetH W. Moraan. 
Pp.x + 453. New York: THE Ronatp PREss, 
1958. $6.00. 


One picks up this book with excitement—and 
lays it down with sorrow. It has the makings of 
an important work, and in one sense even its 
failure is in itself important. The aim is to 
present a great faith to those who do not live 
within and by it but are interested and want to 
understand. It is written by Muslims for Western 
readers, and is therein an attempt to meet one of 
the great cultural problems of our day, communi- 
cation across the boundaries that separate large 
human communities. 

The work is the third in a series by the same 
editor, following The Religion of the Hindus 
(1953), and The Path of the Buddha (1956), in 
which Hindus and Buddhists presented their own 
faiths. The present volume too is a symposium, 
prepared under a similar careful plan. The editor 
first drafted an outline of the book that would 
“present Islam to Western readers ” (p. iii). Then 
with Hazen Foundation support he travelled 


through the main Muslim countries from Turkey 
and Egypt to Indonesia, and asked Muslim scholars 
and intellectuals to criticize the outline and to 
suggest the best (most effective, representative, 
authoritative) Muslim for writing individual chap- 
ters. Eleven were chosen, “recommended by their 
fellow Muslims to speak for the contemporary 
Muslim world” (p. iv). Their contributions, once 
in, were translated, “extensively edited” for pre- 
sentation to Western readers, approved by the 
individual writers as amended, and then launched 
as a unified book. 

The choice of writers might, of course, have been 
different, but it would be difficult to argue that it 
could have been better. The choice of topics, also, 
is readily defensible. The late Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah Diraz of the Azhar opens with an essay on 
“The Origin of Islam,” with a page or two on its 
origin, as it were, in heaven, followed by a pre- 
sentation of the Prophet Muhammad and the early 
earthly development. Next there is a quite bril- 
liant and remarkably comprehensive, balanced 
chapter sketching the total sweep of Islamic his- 
tory, by Shafiq Ghurbal, one of the best historians 
in Egypt to-day. HeXe in forty-five pages is some- 
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thing that is almost unprecedented: an outline of 
the development and spread and the vicissitudes of 
the Muslim community, not only until the fall of 
Baghdad and not only in the Near and Middle 
Kast but as a totality, from the beginning until 
to-day and covering the whole area of Muslim 
expansion. It is imaginatively done; and while 
necessarily brief, it posits the needed concept of 
Islamic history as an entity, a concept not cur- 
tailed or distorted by temporal or spatial or ethnic 
or apologetic prejudices. 

Next, another Azhari, Shaykh Shaltit, writes on 
Islamic beliefs and Islamic law. Professor ‘Afifi of 
Alexandria follows with a chapter on theology, 
philosophy, and tasawwuf. The Shi‘ah is treated 
by the one Shi among the contributors, Professor 
Shihabi of the Faculty of Theology of the Uni- 
versity of Tehran. 

The next five chapters are presentations of the 
various regional instances of Islamic culture in 
major areas of the Muslim world to-day. Dr. 
Ishiq Misa al-Husayni, Palestinian littérateur and 
professor, considers the Arab world (and very 
briefly also the rest of Africa); Hasan Basri 
Cantay, previously not known to this reviewer, 
does Turkey; Mazharu-d-Din Siddiqi, a young 
Punjabi intellectual, treats Indo-Pakistan; Pro- 
fesor Djajadiningrat, dean of Indonesian Islami- 
cists, writes about Islam in his own country; and 
one Da’iid C. M. Ting, in his. The last named, 
also new to this reviewer, is in the diplomatic 
service of nationalist China, and is introduced as 
a leader of the Muslim community in China before 
the Communist régime there who had studied at 
the Azhar. 

The book concludes with an essay in a sense 
relating the last five to the first five chapters, on 
“Unity and Diversity in Islam.” This is by Dr. 
Muhammad Rasjidi, at the time Indonesian am- 
basador in Karachi but since returned to the 
academic life, at McGill. 

The point of the whole work lies in the fact that 
it is written by Muslims. Muslims have long 
complained about Western misunderstanding of 
Islam, and often even about misrepresentation. 
Here then at last would be a chance to remedy 
this situation; to let Muslims speak for them- 
selves, presenting their faith as those who believe 
see it. By this token, how is the volume to be 
assessed ? 

When we speak of its being disappointing, it is 


by this criterion. The historical and descriptive 
parts are in no sense failures. Ghurbal’s historical 
survey is, we have already indicated, excellent and 
creative. He is to be congratulated upon it. 
However, if he had not done this, a Westerner 
would perhaps have done so soon—this concept 
of Islamic history is surely to be the dominant 
one for the next twenty-five years, and scholarship 
is moving in this direction; there is no reason 
why a non-Muslim might not in principle have 
the same sort of perspective. The five regional 
chapters are helpful enough, but also standard 
enough; they are offered not to the world of 
scholarship as advancing knowledge but to the 
general reader as conveniently summarizing it, and 
though they are useful (this reviewer is not well 
read on Islam in China, and found one or two of 
the observations on Muslim customs there informa- 
tive), yet they are not, and do not try to be, 
revelatory, “from the inside.” The material could 
have been, and indeed in other, similar, forms has 
been, presented by non-Muslims in ways that would 
be neither better nor worse. 

The significant parts from this point of view are 
the religious presentations; and it is just here 
that the work sadly fails to come off. ‘Afifi’s 
chapter contains nothing basically new; indeed, 
far from replacing superficiality with profundity, 
as one might have hoped, he dismisses much of 
kalam as “futile” (p. 152) and seems to have 
little sympathy with some of its great issues. And 
what is one to make of his remarking “The meta- 
physical-poetical conception of Plato reduces God 
to a mere abstraction ” (p. 161)? His discussion of 
the mystics is quite competent, but not especially 
warm. 

More important, the chapters presumably on the 
core of the religion, both Shi‘ah and Sunni, are 
rather dull. Shihabi touches on morally sensitive 
problems without seeming to be aware of them (an 
example: p. 185 he presents ‘Ali’s volunteering to 
die for Muhammad, apparently without feeling 
any need to discuss Muhammad’s apparent willing- 
ness to accept this blandly; cf. also pp. 191, 192). 
The account of the origin of Islam is all right but 
is uninspiring, at times almost unspiritual. The 
treatment of miracles will seem to most English- 
speaking readers religiously childish (e.g. p. 21, 
the stump). And it comes as a shock to read the 
word “we” and find presently that it refers only 
to men (p. 5). 
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Most important of all, what is presumably the 
central chapter, on beliefs and the law, is sur- 
prisingly pedestrian. The details are there; but 
where is the spirit? This is an important matter, 
surely. Here is a great community of mankind 
speaking to another community, the West, after 
centuries of conflict and alienation, reaching out 
for understanding at a time when the West (at 
least, readers of such books as this) is reaching 
out to understand. But where is the subtlety of 
life, in this treatment? The poetry? The tragedy ? 
Where, even, is the moral urgence ? 

The book is without splendour, and without 
anguish. Is it, then, a faithful presentation of 
Islam ? 

The present reviewer would hesitate to give this 
book, and especially its third chapter, on beliefs 
and law, to his Christian theological students as 
an authoritative introduction to Islam, lest it 
confirm their preconceived bias that this faith is 
mechanical, stolid. Certainly it would not do for 
them what in his lectures he tries to do, shock 
them into an awareness that here is a community 
of men stirred by a faith and piety that are pro- 
found and alive and real. Curiously, Kenneth 
Cragg, the fervent missionary, in his recent Call 


of the Minaret does that in a way that this Muclim 
symposium does not begin to touch. Does this 
work serve to document those who charge that 
Cragg, and we in our own recent attempt in Islam 
in Modern History, are in fact as Christians 
reading more into Islam than is actually there? 
Those of us who are convinced that the more is 
really there must take this seriously. 

Partly, the answer is that we have had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing Muslims as persons. Above, 
the liberty was taken of criticizing the Diraz 
chapter as uninspiring; yet this reviewer knew its 
author, before his recent death, and knew that he 
as a man had a religious and moral quality in his 
life, an uprightness and a sense of reverence and 
a rare human dignity, that somehow do not come 
through here on the printed page. Or if one must 
return from the personal to the scholarly, there is 
Jalalu-d-Din Rimi, there is Muslim creativity in 
art and thought and commerce, to prove that this 
community is more vibrant than this book. 

What the volume actually achieves, is to prove 
once more that to express, to communicate, a faith 
is not at all an easy matter. 


WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH 
McGitut UNIVERSITY 





The Young Turks: Prelude to the Revolution of 
1908. By Ernest EpMoNpDSON RAMSAUR, JR. 
Pp. xii+ 180. Princeton, N.J.: PRINCETON 
University Press (Princeton Oriental Series: 
Social Science, 2), 1957. 


The Young Turk Revolution of July 1908 which 
forced Sultan Abdulhamit II to restore the Con- 
stitution of 1876 and which heralded the end of 
his despotic rule, opened a period of transition in 
Turkish history. It was this period which, as a 
result of the crippling effects of World War I, 
culminated in the collapse of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and the foundation of the Republic of Turkey. 
A deeper understanding of the era of the Young 
Turks from 1908 to 1918, with its political, social 
and economic conditions and changes, is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to a fuller appreciation of 
the post-war Kemalist Revolution. And yet, this 
period has, so far, not been deemed to be of suffi- 
cient importance or interest to warrant the closer 


attention of Western historians. Dr. Ramsaur, 
too, does not concern himself with the Young 
Turks during the period in which they were in 
power. However, his work on their activities prior 
to the Revolution makes a valuable contribution 
to history by providing the first serious study of 
the background to their trials and tribulations 
after they eventually overthrew the Hamidian 
regime. 

In five chapters, each representing a particular 
phase of the Liberal movement, the author deals 
with, 1) the organization and activities of earlier 
groups of revolutionaries who supported Midhat 
Pasa, the ill-fated administrator and constitu- 
tionalist, in his efforts to compel the Sultan to 
proclaim the short-lived First Constitution of 1876, 
2) the birth of the Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress and its propaganda at home and abroad; and 
the collapse of the Committee resulting from the 
submission of Murat Bey, a leader of the move- 
ment, to the will of the Sultan in 1897, 3) the 
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efforts of Ahmet Riza and Prince Mehmet Saba- 
hattin, who led separate factions of exiled Young 
Turks, to keep the movement alive; the first 
Congress of Ottoman Liberals in Paris in the year 
1902 and the serious differences of opinion re- 
vealed during it as regards aims and methods, 
4) the revival of the movement, principally in the 
Balkan provinces of the Empire; the second Con- 
gress of Ottoman Liberals in the year 1907; the 
spread of the movement among army officers 
serving in Macedonia; and the Revolution of 1908, 
5) the role of the Great Powers and conclusions. 
That Western ideals, and in particular French 
ideas, had a considerable impact on the Western 
orientated minority of educated Ottomans is a 
well enough known fact.t| Ahmet Riza and Prince 
Mehmet Sabahattin, for instance, were strongly 
influenced by the political and social theories of 
Auguste Comte and Edmond Demolins respec- 
tively. Dr. Ramsaur devotes spaces to a discus- 
sion of this influence and its contributions to the 
somewhat muddled political thinking of the Young 
Turks. He dwells, also, on other aspects of the 
movement, such as the role of Freemasonry and 
the Dervis orders which made their own contribu- 
tions to the development and spread of the move- 
ment by making available their lodges for secret 
meetings within the Empire. Finally, perhaps to 
counter suggestions that the Revolution of 1908 
was carried out under foreign pressure, the author 
submits considerable evidence indicating that, in 
fact, it came as a complete surprise even to the 


1B. Lewis, “ The Impact of the French Revolution on 
Turkey,” in Cahiers d’ Histoire Mondiale, 1 (July, 1953), 
105-125. For French influences on Ottoman literature 
see, C. Perin, Tanzimat edebiyatinda fransiz tesiri 
(istanbul, 1946), and Ismail H. Seviik, Tanzimattanberi, 
Vol. i—Edebiyat tarihi (istanbul, 1944). 
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military representatives and observers of the Great 
Powers stationed in Macedonia. 


Dr. Ramsaur should be commended for his tire. 
less search for relevant material in a seemingly 
exhaustive array of sources which includes several 
letters, some addressed to the author himself, by 
surviving members of the movement. However, 
one is struck by certain important omissions 
revealed by his bibliography. The Hoover Institute 
Library has a fine collection of works on the 
Young Turks? as well as periodicals and pam- 
phlets which would have yielded useful pertinent 
information. During the decade preceding the 
publication of the work under review, there 
appeared a number of relevant studies by Turkish 
writers and many of these are listed in the rich 
bibliography to Dr. Tarik Ziya Tunaya’s Tiirkiye’de 
Siyast Partiler (istanbul, 1952). This last work 
itself, with its copious documentation including the 
programs, constitutions and declarations of various 
Young Turk organizations, would have been a 
valuable source not only because Dr. Tunaya 
appears to be in disagreement with Dr. Ramsaur 
on certain minor aspects of the movement, but also 
because it would have supplied him with the docu- 
mentation which he says is lacking (p. 151). 

Notwithstanding these few defects which are 
always easier for a reviewer to point out than an 
author to be aware of, Dr. Ramsaur has produced 
a readable, informative, sympathetic and most 
useful work which should stimulate further study 
on the Young Turks and their place in Turkish 
history. 

J. STEwWART-RoBINSON 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


2See (mimeograph), List of Turkish Books Repre- 
sented in Hoover Library Catalog, December 31, 1956. 





Classical Persian Literature. 
Pp. 464. New York: 
ComMPANY, 1958. 


By A. J. ARBERRY. 
THE MACMILLAN 


By the publication of this volume, which pro- 
poses “to tell the story of the first rebirth of a 
national literature in the national language and to 
trace the course of its development and full ma- 
turity from the beginning of the ninth to the end 
of the fifteenth century ” (p.7), Professor Arberry 
has added one more highly polished and brilliant 


gem to the strand of pearls which in the course of 
the last dozen years? he has so generously and 
graciously strung “for the assistance of students 
coming newly to the subject, as well as for the 
enjoyment of the wider public interested to dis- 
cover the sum of what the poets and writers of 


1 Hafiz, fifty poems (1947); Immortal Rose (1948); 
Rub@iyat of Rimi (1949); Rub@iydt of Omar Khay- 
yam (1949); Omar Khayydm, a new version based upon 
recent discoveries (1952); Persian poems (1954) ; Fitz 
Gerald’s Salémdan and Absdl (1956). 
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Persia produced during the golden age” as he 
himself in an overmodest statement phrases it 
(p. 8).? 

The book opens with an introductory chapter 
pp. 7-29) in which the historical framework for 
the following literary survey from the Islamic con- 
quest of Iran to the times of Timir and his succes- 
sors is set. This survey * is given in fifteen chap- 
ters some of which deal with one major individual 
poet: “ Sa‘di of Shiraz” (pp. 186-213), “ Rimi” 
(pp. 214-241), “ Hafiz” (pp. 329-363), “ Jami” 
(pp. 425-450), while others treat of groups of 
writers in chronological sequence and setting: 
“From the beginnings to Firdausi” (pp. 30-52) 
[Ridaki, Kisii, Bal‘ami, Daqiqi, Firdausi], “ The 
Ghaznavids and early Saljigqs” (pp. 53-78) 
[Unsuri, Farrukhi, Minichichri, Asadi, History 
of Sistin, Baihaqi, Gardizi, Hujviri, Nasir-i Khus- 
rau, Abii Sa‘id, Baba Tahir, Nizim al-Mulk, 
Qabis-nima, Radiiyani, Muhammad al-Ghazali’s 
Kimiya-yi sa‘adat], “The middle Saljiigs” (pp. 
79-109) [Qatran, Gurgani, Mas‘id-i Sa‘d-i Salman, 
Rini, Azragqi, Hamidi, Nizim-i ‘Aridi, Tarikh-i 
Baihag, Rashid-i Vatvat, Suhravardi Magtil], 
“Five Saljiiq poets” (pp. 110-138) [Mu‘izzi, 
Anvari, Khaqani, Nizami, ‘Attar], “Some his- 
torians of the thirteenth century ” (pp. 139-163) 
[‘Utbi, Ibn Isfandiyar, Juvaini, Jizjani, Ra&sid 
al-Din, Vassaf], “ Medieval Persian fiction ” (pp. 
164-185) [Sindbad-nima, Bakhtiyar-nima, Mar- 
zuban-nama], “ Minor thirteenth-century authors ” 
(pp. 242-272) [Kamal al-Din, Najm al-Din Daya, 
Nasir al-Din Tisi, ‘Iraqi], “The Mongol after- 
math” (pp. 273-300) [Amir Khusrau, Hamd 
Allah Mustaufi, ‘Ubaid-i Zakani], “Some four- 
teenth century poets” (pp. 301-328) [Shabistari, 
Auhadi, Ibn Yamin, Khvaji, Jamal al-Din Sal- 
man], “ Timirid historians” (pp. 364-395) [Sharaf 
al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, Hafiz-i Abri, ‘Abd al-Razziq, 
Daulatshah, Mir Khvand], “ Fifteenth-century 
poets” (396-424) [Davvani, Kashifi, Maghribi, 
Bushaiq, Nitmat Allah Vali, Qasim-i Anvar, Katibi, 





*This may well be the proper occasion to point out 
that because of a regrettable oversight the tenuous num- 
ber of lines devoted to The legacy of Persia published 
under Arberry’s editorship in 1953 was inadvertently 
printed as a review (JAOS 74, 1954, p. 185). They 
were, of course, intended to be placed in the list of 
“books received.” Honi soit qui mal y pense! 

*Arberry’s spellings of proper names are followed 
throughout. 


‘Arifi]. A useful bibliography ‘* and an index close 
the book. 

The printing of the preceding catalogue finds 
its justification in a desire to show the wide and 
variegated gamut of writers, from poetae minores 
to poets of genius in the lyrical, epical and mysti- 
cal genres, from annalists of local histories to 
authors of world histories, from authors of narra- 
tive literature to composers of sophisticated moral 
and political treatises, in the Persian language. 
Professor Arberry covers this ground in a fashion 
which shows his intimate acquaintance and long 
familiarity with his subject. His style of writing 
is lucid, suggestive and distinguished. In the 
large majority of cases his characterizations are 
sharply focussed and his vignette style summariza- 
tions are finely etched. Extensive use is made of 
quotations from translations and essays by both 
western and Persian scholars and men of letters 
and the modern scholar is duly reminded of the 
often admirable efforts of previous scholarship and 
erudition by means of frequent references to so- 
called antiquated books. 

Two desiderata come to the mind of the in- 
terested reader. The first is the absence of a repre- 
sentative Persian anthology, the Persian counter- 
part of Massé’s esteemed Anthologie persane 
(1950), adopted to the needs of western higher 
education. The second is of a much wider scope 
and of a very different nature. It concerns the 
consideration of Persian literature according to 
the methods of approach developed, adopted and 
successfully manipulated by students of compara- 
tive literature and literary historians. It does not 


*It is notoriously hard if not altogether impossible 
to reach agreement as to what to omit and what to 
include in a bibliography of this kind. The character 
of the book seems to warrant the listing of C. Huart and 
H. Massé’s translation of Asadi’s Garshdspnadma (1926, 
1951), H. Massé’s Firdousi et V’épopée nationale (1935), 
E. E. Bertel’s study of Nizimi (1956), K. Jahn’s 
Ta rih-i-mubdrak-i-Gazdni from Rashid al-Din (1944; 
reprint 1957), F. Tauer’s commentary of Nizam al-Din 
Shami’s Zafar-ndma (1956) and H. Ritter’s great con- 
tribution on ‘Attar (Das Meer der Seele, 1955); J. A. 
Boyle’s translation of Juvaini (1958) appeared to late 
to be listed. Next to the long extract from Furighi’s 
evaluation of Firdausi one might prefer a reference to 
V. Minorsky’s translation from “The older preface to 
the Shih-nima,” Studi orientalistici in onore di Giorgio 
Levi della Vida II, 1956, pp. 159-179. 

5From a vast literature on the subject see for in- 
stance Erich Auerbach, “ Philologie der Weltliteratur,” 
Weltliteratur, Festgabe fiir Fritz Strich zum 170. Ge- 
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seem possible any longer to talk and write about 
‘oriental’ literatures without the technique re- 
quired of students of ‘western’ literature for 
fruitful research. This is another instance of the 
ever increasing need for specialization in the 
field of oriental studies. For its promotion the 
expert literary historian is needed as much as the 
skilled philologist, linguist, historian, anthropolo- 
gist, sociologist and economist. The same remark 


burtstag, 1952, pp. 39-65, and other essays in the same 
volume. 
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applies, no doubt, to other national literatures out- 
side the western hemisphere, but given its exten- 
sive contacts with the western world Iran’s litera- 
ture promises to be a most rewarding topic of 
investigation. 

The appearance of a companion volume span- 
ning the period from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
century which is hinted at (p. 450) is awaited with 
eager anticipation. 


M. J. DRESDEN 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Charisteria Orientalia praecipue ad Persiam perti- 
Ediderunt Fetix Taver, VERA Kv- 
Bi¢KovA, IvAN HrBek. Pp. 411. Praha: 
NAKLADATELTSVi CESKOSLOVENSKE AKADEMIE 
Vip, 1956. 


nentia. 


This Festschrift dedicated to the Czech orien- 
talist Jan Rypka at the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday opens with an essay on his life and works 
by F. Tauer (pp. 7-16) ? which is followed by a 
bibliography containing 229 entries over the years 
1911 to 1956 (pp. 17-28). 

The embarrassment which faces the reviewer of 
a composite volume like this does not stop at the 
narrow limitations impossed by his own necessarily 
defective expertness. To do justice to the value 
of those contributions which belong to his own 
special field beyond the mere mentioning of their 
titles is an equally frustrating task. 

The thirty-eight contributions to this well- 
printed and carefully edited volume may be 
grouped for the sake of convenience under the 
following headings: (1) Iranian studies, (2) 
Turkish studies, (3) Near East: (a) cuneiform 
studies, (b) other, and (4) Chinese, Indic and 
Mongolian studies. 


(1) E. E. Bertels, “ On the ‘Indian style’ in 
Persian poetry ” (pp. 56-59) [in Russian], points 
among other things at the social character of the 
poetry of such authors as Baba Figani from 
Shiraz (sixteenth century) ; K. Jahn, “ An Indian 


1Tauer’s own merits for the promotion of Persian 
studies are described by Rypka in “ Les soixante ans 
de Felix Tauer,” Archiv Orientdlni, 22 (1954), 32-37. 
Véra Kubiékova is the author of a recent study on the 
nineteenth century Persian poet Qa’ini (Praha, 1954). 





legend on the descent of the Mongols” (pp. 120- 
127), translates and discusses passages, on the 
successors of Asoka and the origin of the Mongols, 
from RaSidu’d-din’s History of India an edition 
of which is being prepared by the same author; 0. 
Klima, Uber das Datum von Mazdak’s Tod ” (pp. 
135-141) tries to establish January 25, 524 as the 
date of Mazdak’s death; ? Véra Kubitkova’s essay 
“Un éclair de sourire sur un visage tragique ” (pp. 
142-148) is inspired by the modern Persian novel- 
ist Sadiq Hidayat (1903-1951) and discusses in 
particular his Ab-i zindagi or “ Elixir of life”;* 
F, Machalski, “‘ Sams et Togra’ roman historique 
de Muhammad Bagir Hosrovi” (pp. 149-163) 
analyzes the historical novel Sams u Tugré written 
between 1907 and 1909 and among other things 
aims at assessing the relation between the author’s 
social class and his work;* similarly concerned 
with modern Persian literature are B. Nikitine’s 
“ Firangsinadsi ou Europe vue de Téhéran ” (pp. 
210-226) in which Sayyid Fahru’d-din Sadman’s 
novel Tariki va Rausan@i (1950) and its views 
on the cultural relations between Iran and the 
West are reviewed, and Mansour Shaki’s “ An 
introduction to the modern Persian literature” 


* 0. Kitma is the author of a monograph on Mazdak 
(Praha, 1957) which this reviewer has not seen. 

3 Hidayat’s Baf-i kiir (1936) exists in a French (R. 
Lescot, La chouette aveugle, Paris, Librairie José Corti, 
1953) and an English (D. P. Costello, The blind owl, 
New York, Grover Press, Inc., 1957) translation. Two 
of his short stories, “ L’impasse ” and “ Demain,” were 
translated by V. Monteil (Teheran, 1952), who also 
wrote a study of Hidayat (Un écrivain persan du demi- 
siécle: Sddeq Hedéyat, Teheran-Paris, 1951). 

‘The original KirmanSah edition is not unique as 
stated (p. 155, fm. 8). A second edition appeared in 
Teheran (Cipbana-yi Havar) in 1329. 
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(pp. 300-315), a survey of Persian belles lettres 
of the last fifty years in their political and social 
setting; H. Massé, “ Quinze poésies de Qasim-ol- 
Anvar ” (pp. 164-178), gives the text with transla- 
tion of fifteen poems of the Timurid poet Qa- 
simw’l-anvar (1356-1443); V. Minorsky contrib- 
utes another study,® “ Pir-i Baha and his poems ” 
(pp. 186-201), to the poetry of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Persian poet of that name; F. Tauer, the 
editor and commentator of Nizimu’d-din Sami’s 
Zafar-ndma, gives a source analysis of the first 
half of Hafiz-i Abri’s Zubdatu’t-tavarih dealing 
with the events of Tamerlane’s time (pp. 345- 
373); B. Spuler, “Iranische Hinfliisse auf die 
islamische Staatsauffassung bis ins 11. Jhr. n. Chr.” 
(pp. 321-328), surveys the Iranian components of 
early Islamic administration at the court of the 
Caliphs and in Persia and stresses the influence 
of “the Iranian mind on Islamic law”; in the 
footsteps of Jacobsohn, Muncdksi, Németh and 
others ® M. Risinen discusses “ Einige Iranische 
Entlehnungen in den finnisch-ugrischen und tiir- 
kischen Sprachen” (pp. 274-279); in “ Iranian 
names in Lydian inscriptions” (pp. 397-400) 
L. Zgusta scans the “far from numerous set of 
Lydian vernacular inscriptions ” for proper names 
of Iranian origin. 


(2) The following articles fall within the second 
main area of Professor Rypka’s interest and deal 
with assorted problems of Turkish history and 
philology : F. Babinger, “ Ein Besitzstreit um Sulu 
Manastir unter Mehmed II. (1472) ” (pp. 29-37), 
discusses a Turkish document (with facsimile) 
from the Armenian St. George church in Istanbul 
bearing on the possessions of the Sulu Manastir 
(monastery) ; J. Blaskovics, “ Ein Schreiben des 
Ofener defterdar Mustafa an den Hatvaner Mau- 
teinnehmer DerwiS Basa” (pp. 60-71), gives a 
survey of the Turkish documents in the municipal 
archives of the city of Rimavské Sobota in Slo- 
vakia, dating from the time of the Turkish occupa- 
tion in the seventeenth century, illustrated by a 
letter (with facsimile) from the finance commis- 
sioner of the vildyet of Buda to the customs officer 
of the city of Hatvan to the north of Budapest; 
V. Gordlevsky, “ Seyh Siileyman (from Naksbendi 


>See his “ Pir-i Baha’s ‘Mongol’ ode,” BSOAS 
XVIII. 2, 1956, pp. 261-278. 

*One misses Collinder’s name. See for instance the 
section on Indo-European including Iranian loanwords in 
his Fenno-Ugric vocabulary (1955), pp. 129-141. 


life in Turkey) ” (pp. 80-85) [in Russian], relates 
personal memories from notes collected during a 
visit to Turkey in 1928 of the life and activities of 
Seyh Siileyman, the head of the Naksbendi dervish 
order; C. Hordtek, “Die wirtschaftlichen und 
sozialen Aspekte der Tiirkenkriege im 16. Jahr- 
hundert ” (pp. 103-112), analyzes the economic 
consequences and the attitude of the various social 
groups in Bohemia and Hungary in the sixteenth 
century as a result of the Turkish wars; F. Tae- 
schner, “Der Achidschuk von Tebriz und seine 
Erwahnung im Iskendername des Ahmedi” (pp. 
338-344), adduces new manuscript materials from 
the Iskendername of the Ottoman poet Ahmedi 
concerning the personality known as Achidschuk,’ 
who ruled for a short period in Tabriz and Azer- 
baijan in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Turkish philology and literature form the subject 
of: J. Deny, “Ture ak-bas” (pp. %6-79), who 
studies the meaning of ahpas/akbas “ white head; 
bishop” which occurs in a seventeenth century 
(Turco-)Cumanic manuscript in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale; J. Hrbek, “ Eine Volksetymologie des 
Namens ‘ Bulgar’ ” (pp. 113-119), who argues for 
the popular character of the etymology bdl’r 
“learned person ” from bil- “to know” given by 
Abi Hamid al-Garnati al-Andalusi (1080-1170); J. 
Németh, “Zu den tiirkischen Aufzeichnungen des 
Georgievits ” (pp. 202-209), who remarks on the 
value of the sixteenth century Turkish language 
materials left by Bartholomaeus Georgievits, a 
Croate from Hungary, who fell into Turkish hands 
in the battle of Mohacs in 1526; E. Rossi, “ A note 
to the manuscript of the Diwan Lugat at-Turk ” 
(pp. 280-284), who discusses the contents of a note 
in Arabic, attached to the unique manuscript of 
Kasgari’s Divan the author of which, apparently, 
considered the language of the Divan as “the 
language of the Qiftaq ”; Helena Turkova, “ Uber 
ein tiirkisches Sprichwortergedicht” (pp. 374- 
386), who gives the text and translation of nine- 
teen strophes from an anonymous Turkish poem 
consisting of proverbs; A. Zajaczkowski, “ The old 
Turkish version of Husrav and Sirin of Kutb” 
(pp. 387-396) [in Russian], who compares passages 
from the Turkish and Nizami’s Persian version of 
the romance of Husrav and Sirin. 


3a) J. Cerny, “ A new Hittite royal name in an 


*See also Taeschner’s article Akhidjuk in HI, fasc. 6 
(1956), p. 325. 
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Egyptian inscription” (pp. 72-75), discusses an 
inscription on a stone slab (with reproduction), 
from the Michailidés collection in Cairo, which 
possibly contains the name of the Hittite king 
Suppiluliumas (1375-1355 B.c.) ; J. Klima, “ Zur 
Entstehung des Erbrechtes nach den akkadischen 
Urkunden aus Susa” (pp. 128-134), sketches the 
principal characteristics of the disinheritance pro- 
cedure on the basis of Accadian documents from 
Susa; J. Matou’, “ Purchase of landed property 
in Ur by Balmunamhe” (pp. 179-185), discusses 
a deed recording the purchase of land by a private 
person from the temple of Nanna in Ur; V. 
Souéek, “ Einige Bemerkungen iiber status liber- 
tatis und status servitutis im hethitischen Recht ” 
(pp. 316-320), considers the designations for free 
man and slave in Hittite texts. 


(3b) G. E. von Griinebaum (“The problem of 
cultural influence,” pp. 86-99) presents an analysis 
of the impact of Islam on Arabic civilization 
(“orthogenetic”), of Greek thinking (which 
“in no way affected vantage point or objective of 
Islamic thinking,” but “by contrast .. . greatly 
affected method”) on Islamic thought, and of 
westernization on Islamic civilization (“ hetero- 
genetic”) in the last century and a half; K. 
Petrétek (“ Bemerkungen zur Artikulation der 
Liquiden im Arabischen,” pp. 227-232) discusses 
the articulatory characteristics of / and r in Ara- 
bic; Jarmila Stépkovad (“ Uber das Wesen und die 
Funktion der Dirhamenbruchstiicke,” pp. 329-337) 
gives a summary survey, based on Arabic sources, 
of the history of the use and function of frag- 
mented coins (“brokemoney”) in the Islamic 
world and northeastern Europe; S. Segert (“ Die 


Versform des Hohenliedes,” pp. 285-299) attempts 
a metrical analysis of the Songs of Songs accord- 
ing to the methods of “ Wortmetrik,” “ akzen- 
tuierende Metrik” (Sievers, Haller) and “ alter. 
nierende Metrik.” 


(4) J. PriSek, “The creative methods of 
Chinese mediaeval story-tellers” (pp. 253-273), 
studies the problem of the dependence of the 
mediaeval storytellers upon literary examples; * A. 
Bausani, “ Altaf Husain Hali’s ideas on ghazal” 
(pp. 38-55), gives an analysis of the section on 
reform (islah) of the classical ghazal from the 
Muqaddama of the nineteenth century Urdu poet 
and author Hali (d. 1910); E. Herold, “The 
interpretation of the Vedic ‘ kakutsala ’ ” (pp. 100- 
102), attaches the meaning “ sperm ” to the proble- 
matic word kakutsala (AV xviii. 4. 66) ; K. Zvele- 
bil, “ The Yavanas in Old Tamil literature” (pp. 
401-409), studies some of the references to the 
Yavanas—“ the term ... was used for all aliens 
coming to South India from the West ”—in the 
Old Tamil sources; P. Poucha, “ Zur Entwicklung 
des mongolischen Verses” (pp. 233-252), de- 
scribes the historical development of Mongolian 
prosody from ancient Altaic (Old Turkish) to 
modern Khalka-Mongolian poetry. 

Altogether, a rich variety of generally well docu- 
mented and carefully argued studies which do 
honor to Professor Rypka, oriental studies in 
Czechoslovakia and the individual contributors. 


M. J. DrespEn 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


®*The folk tale of the particular story studied by 
PriiSek is to be found in his Die Literatur des befreiten 
China und ihre Volkstraditionen (1955), pp. 525 ff. 





The Subhdsitaratnakosa compiled by Vidyakara. 
Edited by D. D. Kosamst and V. V. Go- 
KHALE. With an introduction by D. D. Ko- 
SAMBI. (Harvard Oriental Series 42.) Pp. 
exix + 341. Cambridge: HarvarpD UNIVER- 
sity Press, 1957. 


This book contains the long-awaited edition of 
the Subhasitaratnakosa. It contains first a preface 
by Daniel H. H. Ingalls, the editor of the Harvard 
Oriental Series, an introduction by D. D. Kosambi, 
dealing with 1. the inception of the edition ; 2. the 


critical apparatus; 3. the problem of authorship; 
4. the time and place of the composition of the 
anthology ; 5. its nature and its poets; 6. the basis 
of feudal Sanskrit literature; 7%. the twilights of 
the gods; 8. the social functions of literature and 
9. very detailed references to authors and sources 
of the individual verses. Then the text of the 
Subhasitaratnakosa follows ; this text was originally 
printed in devanagari by the Nirnayasagar Press 
of Bombay and then photo-offset by the Harvard 
University Press. The edition ends with a pratika 
index, called slokdnam siici and an appendix con- 
taining extra stanzas. 
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Anthologies of verses were a favourite literary 
form in India of which the best known are: the 
Sarngadhara-paddhati, the Subhasitavali by Valla- 
bhadeva and the Siktimuktavali of Bhagadatta 
Jalhana. The largest known Sanskrit anthology 
of verses is the Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara pub- 
lished by the Nirnayasagar Press in Bombay, “ an 
eclectic collection of choice Sanskrit verse made 
by the learned pandits associated with the Nirna- 
yasigar Press.” The latter anthology is a modern 
anthology of verses. On the contrary the Subha- 
sita-ratna-kosa is the oldest known anthology. It 
was probably composed in the eleventh or twelfth 
century A. D. 

The edition under review was prepared by D. D. 
Kosambi and V. V. Gokhale from three primary 
and two ancillary sources. The primary sources 
are a palm-leaf codex of the Ngor monastery in 
central Tibet; a comparatively modern paper MS 
at Khatmandu; and a fragment published by F. 
W. Thomas in the Bibliotheca Indica under the 
title Kavindravacanasamuccaya. The ancillary 
sources are the anthology Saduktikarnamrta of 
Sridharadisa and the Pasannasahityaratnakara of 
Nandana, an unpublished anthology. 

The editors encountered what appeared to be 
almost insurmountable obstacles before they could 
secure the sources on the basis of which they could 
begin their work. It took them five years to do 
that. In the opinion of this reviewer the finished 
work was a fitting reward to the editors for the 
efforts they had made, since they produced with 
great skill one of the most interesting anthologies 
of verses of this kind ever published. 

The Subhasitaratnakosa, divided into 50 sec- 
tions, contains 1739 verses of 223 identified poets. 
It would have been almost impossible to trace 
every verse to a definite author, since most of the 
verses have been known only from citations, often 
anonymous and sometimes self-contradictory. The 
range of the authors and of the subjects dealt with 
in the anthology is very wide, thus making it most 
interesting and useful. 

Each stanza has been edited most carefully by 
D. D. Kosambi and V. V. Gokhale after “each 
word . . . has been agreed upon by discussion.” 
Each stanza contains in footnotes the primary and 
ancillary sources without variants found in them 
and a reference to the original and sometimes to 
other anthologies. It would have been preferable 
if references to these anthologies, in particular to 


the Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara were made sys- 
tematically. It would have been also very useful 
if variants from the originals had been added, ir- 
respective of the fact however trivial they might 
seem. The addition of the latter information 
would have been very valuable and would not have 
presented any difficulty to the editors. 

For example in the Murari’s stanzas: In 31 it 
would have been preferable to add after Anr. 7. 
114: “>) vidrati (nidrati°?) Anr.,” in particular 
since Smk, has the same variant. In 106 after 
Anr. 1.1: “>) °patu® (°pati) Anr.” Similarly 
Srb. 15.31 (which has been omitted) ; in 107 after 
Anr. 1.2: “°) °ranam (°rand) Anr.” Similarly 
Srb. 15.22 (which has been omitted). In 158 
after Anr. 5.6: “°) °datila® (°dabhila®) Anr.”; 
in 357 after Anr. 3.7: “°) °nayavaiyat® °naya- 
vaijat® Anr.”; in 443 after Anr. 7.81: “) ghr- 
tasya (jitasya) Anr.”; in 606 after Anr. 7.115: 
“a) “kadt® (°kani) Anr.;) °rapana® (°rapanah) 
Anr.:°) bhogastu (bhogah sa) Anr.” ; in 625 after 
Anr. 7.107: “») °lilairavadhita® (°lilairavi- 
dhauta®); 4) °madyutinirmalah (°madhyutidur- 
manah) Anr.”; in 633 after Anr. 4.3: “> °kalika® 
(°kanika°) <Anr.”; in 634 after Anr. 4.6; 
“a °rahasa® (°rahasi®) Anr.”; in 889 after Anr. 
2.53: “4 °taratt® (°tamati®) Anr.”, and the like. 

The same refers to other than Muriri’s stanzas, 
e.g. Amaru: In 636 it would be preferablé to add 
after Ams. 146: “*) ghrsta (drsta°) Amé.” and 
in 638 after Ams. 149 at the end: “*) cetah 
(caksuh) Ams.” These possible additions are 
given here as examples only. They could have 
been inserted in the footnotes to almost each 
stanza. It seems to this reviewer that in this way 
the value of the text could have been enhanced. 


The book contains also a very valuable introduc- 
tion, in particular section 9 containing the authors 
and the sources of the individual verses. Similarly 
as Th. Aufrecht to the Paddhati of Sarngadhara 
(Uber die Paddhati von Sarngadhara, Leipzig 
1873), D. D. Kosambi has assembled under the 
name of each author the numbers of stanzas in- 
cluded in the Subhasitaratnakosa. He also gave 
very concise and clear characteristics of each 
author. Also very useful are sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5 of the introduction. This reviewer has however 
some doubts about the propriety of the insertion of 
sections 6 to 8. It seems to him that they are out 
of place and unnecessary for the analysis of this 
anthology, He also does not see any reason for 
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comparisons made between Indian and European 
kings, and Indian and European history. It may 
be added that the editor of the Harvard Oriental 
Series has some unrevealed observations to make 
to section 8 of D. D. Kosambi’s introduction, but 
reserves his right to revert to this problem in the 
introduction to Volume 44 of the Harvard Orien- 
tal Series which will contain a complete transla- 
tion of the text together with exegetical notes. 
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All interested in anthologies of this kind and 
kavya literature will look forward with greatest 
interest to this publication which will be the first 
complete translation of an Indian anthology and 
will form, with the work already published, an 
entirety—a most valuable early anthology of San- 
skrit verses. 


LUDWIK STERNBACH 
New York 





Sanskrit Studies. By M. Hirtyanna. Pp. iv + 
63. Mysore: KAVYALAYA PUBLISHERS (no 
date). 


This small booklet by the late Professor M. 
Hiriyanna, best known for his Popular Essays in 
Indian Philosophy, The Quest after Perfection and 
Art Experience contains nine essays, seven of 
which appeared before in various journals and 
publications. These are: 1. “ Vision of Vasava- 
datta ” which gives an analysis of Bhisa’s drama 
Svapna-Vasavadatta (reprinted from Indian Re- 
view, October 1929) ; 2. “ Kalidasa ” which deals 
with Kalidasa the man and Kalidasa the poet 
(reprinted from The Maharaja’s College Maga- 
zine, September 1913); 3. “The Vocabulary of 
the Meghasandega ” which contains a short fore- 
word to Padavali of the Meghasandega and Kunta- 
leSvara-dautya of Kalidisa; 4 & 5. “ Malati and 
Madhava ” and “ Uttara-ramacarita” which give 
an analysis of Bhavabhiti’s dramas (reprinted from 
the Indian Review, August 1930 and the Mysore 


University Magazine, February 1917, respectively) ; 
6 & 7. “Classical Sanskrit Literature ” and “A 
History of Sanskrit Literature ” which deal with 
some specific aspects of the classical Indian Litera- 
ture (reprinted from the Mysore University Maga- 
zine, September 1924 and March 1929 respectively), 

The two essays which are not reprints are: 
8. Sanskrit Poetry: “A Historical Retrospect,” 
one of the early essays of the author and 9. “ The 
Study of Sanskrit,” an address delivered on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the Sanskrit Asso- 
ciation of The Maharaja’s College, Mysore, during 
the year 1916. 

All these nine essays are valuable additions to 
the knowledge of the classical Indian literature. 
They are written with great enthusiasm and 
clarity, so characteristic of the writings of the late 
Professor M. Hiriyanna. 

The volume under review is well and neatly 
printed by the Kavyalaya Publishers. 


LUDWIK STERNBACH 
New YorK 





Studies in Hindu Political Thought and Its Meta- 
physical Foundations. By VISHWANATH 
PrasaD VARMA. Pp. ii-+ 219. 
MoriLaL BANARSIDASS (no date). 


Banaras: 


The book under review, in addition to a short 
introduction and conclusions, is divided into five 
chapters. The first, entitled “ Historical back- 
ground and foundations of Hindu political phi- 
losophy ” deals according to the author with his- 
torical and institutional development in ancient 
India; with republican states and institutions; 
and with social structure in ancient India. The 
second entitled “ Basic concepts of Hindu political 





philosophy ” deals mainly with the concepts of 
artha and danda. The third entitled “ Nature 
of the concept of dharma and its influence on 
Hindu political philosophy deals mostly with the 
concept of dharma and rajadharma. The fourth 
and fifth entitled “'The ‘Great elect’ theory of 
kingship in ancient India” and “The theory of 
the divinity of the king in ancient India” deal 
with the notion of kingship. 

The book, originally published serially in the 
Journal of the Bihar Research Society (1952-3) in 
four successive parts, was written by the author 
in 1950 and accepted by the University of Chicago 
in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 
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In his “ Conclusions ” the author writes: “ This 
study has shown the importance of intensive in- 
vestigation of the metaphysical foundations of 
Hindu political and social thought ” (p. 215) and 
again: “This study demonstrates the methodo- 
logical necessity of analyzing the political philoso- 
phy of the Hindus in terms of their basic political 
concepts and broad philosophical assumptions ” 
(p. 216). This reviewer however has not found in 
the dissertation itself any evidence produced by 
the author to corroborate these statements. After 
having studied the book the reviewer has gained 
the impression that the author has a tendency to 
make what appear to be sweeping statements which 
he often does not even try to prove. And so, for 
instance, he writes on p. 49: “ The intellectual 
atmosphere when Kautilya wrote was one of tre- 
mendous philosophical and social ferment.” On p. 
73: “Some scholars tend to think that Kautilya 
raised Arthagastra to the dignity of an indepen- 
dent science by emancipating it from the bondage 
of theology. We emphatically repudiate such a 
view.” On p. 190: “ We have repudiated the ex- 
istence of any conception of political or moral 
rights in ancient India” and in the conclusions, 
after having emphasized the high values of Indian 
politics: “ But in spite of profound philosophical 
and psychological investigations we do feel that in 
the realm of political thought proper the ancient 


Hindus did not produce any (reviewer’s under- 
lining) magnificient work ” (p. 216). In the next 
sentence the author mentions, however, the Kau- 
tilya-Arthagastra and the Mahabharata, probably 
the Santi Parvan and the Anuédsana Parvan. 
These are only a few examples of this nature. 

Despite these sweeping, not always correct, state- 
ments and the pretentious title of the book, as well 
as the headings of its chapters, the contents are 
generally well organized and can be considered as 
a fairly useful addition to the vast literature on 
Hindu Polity which is now available. The author 
seems to be well-versed in the literature in English 
on the subject, as well as in the Sanskrit sources, 
though he seems not always to be able to evaluate 
them critically. It seems to this reviewer, for in- 
stance, that placing in the post-Kautilyan period 
(stc!), the Mahabharata and the Manu-Smrti on 
the same footing with the Sukraniti-sira (p. 75) 
shows a limited appreciation of the art of critical 
analysis of this type of literature. 

The book is published by Motilal Banarsidass. 
The lack of diacritical marks and in particular of 
an index (the existing index is completely insuffi- 
cient, being neither an index of proper names, nor 
of subjects, nor a mixed one) reduces the value of 
the book. 


LUDWIK STERNBACH 
New York 





History of Jaina Monachism from Inscriptions and 
Iiterature. By SHANTARAM BHALCHANDRA 
Deo. (Deccan College Dissertation Series: 
17). Pp. xvit+655. Poona: Deccan CoL- 
LEGE, 1956. 


When, in 1951, the author of the book under 
review approached the present writer asking his 
advice for his planned History of Jaina Mona- 
chism, the latter expressed his doubts regarding 
the suitability of such a vast and intricate subject 
for a doctorate thesis. It seemed to him almost 
impossible that a beginner should be able to give 
us as the first fruit of his labours a comprehensive 
work which gray specialists have so far failed to 
produce. Mr. Deo was not deterred by the diffi- 
culties pointed out to him, and it may be stated at 
the outset that the energy and assiduity with which 
he has worked through a truly enormous mass of 


mostly anything but easy texts deserve uncondi- 
tional praise and admiration. He is also well 
versed in secondary Jiterature of which he makes 
conscientious use—at least so far as it is written 
in or translated into English. Unfortunately, for 
his subject literature in German is of particular 
importance, and only a minor part of it has been 
translated into English. <A colleague translated 
for Mr. Deo at least some portions of Schubring’s 
“Lehre der Jainas.” But when, e.g., he deals 
with the schisms in the Jain church, Leumann’s 
fundamental article “ Die alten Berichte von den 
Schismen der Jainas ” in vol. 17 of the “ Indische 
Studien ” goes completely unnoticed, just like Leu- 
mann’s equally important edition and translation 
of the DaSavaikalika Siitra and Niryukti, the same 
scholar’s annotated edition of the Aupapatika, or 
Schubring’s critical translations from the Aya- 
ranga and Siiyagadanga (with their particularly 
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important introduction on the history of the Canon 
and the relative ages of its different texts)—to 
mention only some of the more important publica- 
tions. 

The great bulk of Deo’s book—a doctorate thesis 
of 655 printed pages!—is not entirely due to the 
richness of the material, but partly also to the 
peculiar way in which that material is presented 
to the reader. After four introductory chapters 
covering 138 pages (“ Indian Monachism,” “ The 
Sources for the Study of Jaina Monachism,” “ The 
Origin and Antiquity of Samanism,” “The His- 
torical Background to Jaina Monachism”’), the 
subject proper of the book is dealt with in six 
chapters (pp. 139-574). The author divides—as he 
himself realizes, somewhat arbitrarily and rather 
faute de miewx—Svetambara literature into three 
layers of diminishing antiquity: (a) Angas and 
Milasitras, (b) the rest of the Canon (including 
the Chedasiitras!), (c) post-canonical works, par- 
ticularly commentaries. To each of these three 
layers (plus chronologically related Digambara 
literature) he devotes one chapter, drawing each 
time a new complete picture of Jaina monachism 
in the respective period. Though comparative 
references from chapter to chapter are not wanting, 
this entails a great deal of tedious repetitions 
which could have been avoided by weaving the 
whole material into one continuous historical nar- 
rative, starting from the (supposedly) oldest con- 
ditions and following up later changes and develop- 
ments. The separate treatment of the order of 
nuns in another chapter leads to similar conse- 
quences; e. g., we read almost exactly the same 
about the relations between nuns and monks which 
we have previously read about the relations be- 
tween monks and nuns. One more chapter is re- 
served to the presentation of the epigraphic mate- 
rial (the greater half of the chapter being taken 
up with an enumeration of countless subdivisions 
of the Jain churches mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions). Here again the wisdom of separating this 
material from the literary one may be doubted. 

To draw a line between canonical and post- 
canonical works is natural, but the summary classi- 
fication of Angas and Milasitras as the oldest 
texts and the whole rest of the canon as younger 
is highly arbitrary and cannot be justified. No- 
body, of course, doubts that some Angas and 
Milasiitras are among the oldest texts of the canon 
(though even of these some parts are well known 
to be later additions) ; on the other hand, some of 





our eleven Angas are as young as any canonical 
text (No. 10, the Panhavagaraniim, was proved 
long, long ago by Weber to be a replacement of the 
lost original text of that name). Further, there 
is simply no justification for considering the oLp 
Chedasiitras (Dasi-Kappa-Vavahara) any younger 
than the old Angas and Milasiitras; they ought 
certainly to be treated together with them. All 
this merely underlines what Deo himself realizes, 
at least to some extent. If, however, he maintains 
that a satisfactory chronological treatment of his 
subject is as yet impossible because the critical 
editing and investigation of the Canon is not yet 
sufficiently advanced, this can hardly serve as an 
excuse for adopting an arbitrarily simplified course 
which is certainly wrong. 

It is not possible in a short review to enter into 
the details of a book so exceptionally rich in them. 
One exception may, however, be permitted. It is 
well known that most modern Jainas, convinced 
that meat-eating is absolutely incompatible with 
the ahimsa preached by Mahavira, hold that Jaina 
monks were strict vegetarians right from the be- 
ginning. ‘There are, however, a number of per- 
fectly clear and unequivocal passages in some of 
the oldest texts (quoted by Deo p. 172 f.) which 
prove the contrary ; vegetarianism is, on the whole, 
a later development in India, its origin and his- 
tory, its gradual spread over increasingly large 
parts of the population, is one of the more interest- 
ing problems of Indology that remain unsolved or 
at least quite unsatisfactorily treated. Modern 
Jainas explain away the passages just mentioned 
by decreeing that common words denoting flesh, 
bones, and different animals mean here different 
kinds of vegetables, ete. The ease with which Deo 
decides to accept this standpoint (“one has to 
admit that a word is likely to have two meanings, 
and hence we may not be wrong if we accept as 
correct the explanations by the commentators ”) 
is somewhat surprising in a thesis doubtless as- 
piring to modern critical standards.* 


1It is also surprising to find in Prakrit quotations 
quite a number of the well-known “ unorganic ” ta-karas 
(such as dyarite for Aayarie=Acaryah): there is no 
justification whatever for receiving this frequent abuse 
of Jaina scribes into a modern critical text. — A peculi- 
arity of Deo’s transcription of Prakrit which should not 
be imitated is the indiscriminate use of the trema over 
the second of any two contiguous vowels leading to spell- 
ings like kia, sua, padsa, etc. The only legitimate pur- 
pose of the trema is to distinguish between prakrit ai, 
aii and Sanskrit ai, au, and even in these two cases 
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In spite of these shortcomings which the re- 
viewer could not help pointing out there remains 
a valuable book presenting us with an unprece- 
dented wealth of details regarding Jaina mona- 


ns ees 
the trema is, with rare exceptions, superfluous as no 
misunderstanding is likely to occur, 


chism, a book that will form an indispensable work 
of reference and by which Mr. Deo has earned 
sincere gratitude of every worker in that branch of 
indology. 


L. ALSDORF 


UNIVERSITY OF HAMBURG 





The Nayakas of Ikkéri. By K. D. SWAMINATHAN. 
Pp. 327. 19 plates. Madras: P. VARADACHARY 
& Co., 1957. 


The Nayakas Of Ikkéri, an important contribu- 
tion to South Indian history, deals with one of the 
smaller feudal principalities which owed allegiance 
to the Vijayanagar empire. It covers the period 
from the founding of the dynasty in Keladi by 
Chaudappa Nayaka about 1500, a.v., to 1763 
when Hyder Ali and his troops conquered and 
plundered Bednir, the third capital, and took as 
prisoner Viramajji, the last ruler of Ikkéri. The 
area of the kingdom, although fluctuating greatly 
from one time period to another, covered at its 
height the present districts of North Canara, 
South Canara and Shimoga, which, previous to 
the States Reorganization Act, were in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore States respectively. 

The first 15 short chapters of the book are a 
painstaking chronological dynastic and military 
history of the rulers of Ikkéri. The sources for 
these are primarily two. The first is 600 published 
epigraphic inscriptions. The second is two very 
long poems relating the history and achievements 
of the Ikkéri kings and the glory of their small 
empire. One, the Sivatattvaratnikara, was com- 
posed in Sanskrit by Basavaraja who ruled Ikkéri 
from 1689-1715. The other poem is the Kela- 
dinrpavijayam, written in the late 18th century in 
Kannada by Linganna, Brahmin court poet to 
Ikkéri. Numerous other sources are used to a 
lesser extent. In this section Swaminathan con- 
trasts his materials on the dynasties with those of 
previous writers; he states his evidence for dis- 
agreement and points out the lack of documenta- 
tion present in the works of other authors. 

The second part of the book, comprising one- 
third of the text, deals with Government, Ad- 
ministration, Social Life, Religion, Learning, Art 
and Architecture under the Nayakas. In this sec- 
tion extensive use is made of the accounts of West- 


ern travellers in South India, such as Della Valle, 
Mundy, Fryer, Pinkerton and Abbe Carei. In 
addition to these and other literary sources, the 
author utilizes early Dutch and Portuguese un- 
published archival documents. The publication in 
English of this book, which draws upon Sanskrit, 
Kannada, Portuguese, Dutch and English sources, 
should make it of great interest to the Western 
scholar. 

The book contains 16 appendices, mostly hereto- 
fore unpublished Portuguese letters and treaties 
translated by Fr. Fernandes from the “ Archivo da 
Secretaria Geral do Governo.” Unfortunately, 
little use is made of these documents, and some of 
them are published without reference to when, 
where, why and by whom they were written. It 
seems probable that these data were not in the 
author’s possession, but at no place does he state 
this. Following the Appendix is an extensive bib- 
liography ; its usefullness is impaired by the lack 
of complete references (e.g., and I quote in full, 
“ Pinkerton: Voyages”). The Index is both ex- 
tensive and comprehensive and adds greatly to the 
reference value of the book. Following the index 
are 19 rather hazy plates, apparently reproductions 
of previously published photographs. As _ the 
monuments are still in existence, it is a pity that 
new pictures were not taken. 

Despite the general excellence of this book, three 
methodological criticisms are in order. First, fre- 
quently both Kannada and Sanskrit terms are not 
defined, thus limiting the utility of the book for 
the reader who does not have some knowledge of 
both languages. I suspect that a few terms are 
transliterations from Old Kannada sources whose 
meanings are not known to the author, although 
if this is true it is never made clear. 

Secondly, the lack of a usable map of the Ikkéri 
kingdom is to be much regretted. Although a map 
is included in the book, important place names in 
the text do not appear on it, while other place 
names which are included on the map do not 





appear in the text. Also, the names on the map 
are with modern spelling, while those in the text 
are generally transliterations from Old Kannada 
and Sanskrit, or spellings used by the early travel- 
lers, and in many instances it is difficult to iden- 
tify them with their modern forms. Clearly the 
map is a reproduction from a contemporary source 
instead of an adaptation to the historical period 
under consideration. The towns of Sagar and 
Keladi are interposed on the map. 

Thirdly, the book could have made a consider- 
ably more significant contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the Ikkéri kingdom had the author visited 
the area he so clearly writes about, and attempted 
to locate places and to clarify terminology appear- 
ing in his primary sources. At least some of the 
place names which he is unable to identify can be 
readily recognized by present day residences of the 
Ikkéri and Keladi areas. Also, terms for different 
administrative and geographical units in the Ik- 
kéri kingdom are given to us by Swaminathan, 
but these units are not well defined nor are they 
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located. As some of these, e.g., Simes, are still 
important in the caste organization of local resi- 
dents (especially the Havik Brahmins whose 
present-day distribution corresponds remarkably 
close to the old boundaries of the Ikkéri kingdom) 
it seems likely that much clarification of the in- 
scriptions from the empire, which was in existence 
less than 200 years ago, could be obtained from 
field work. This is especially true in the light of 
the fact that the inhabitants of the Malnad speak 
a dialect of Kannada containing numerous words 
and expressions not generally familiar to the na- 
tive speakers of Kannada from other regions. For 
this reason alone it would be desirable for a his- 
torian of such a recent period to work over his 
material with the help and knowledge of speakers 
of the dialect from the area in which the original 
sources were written. 


Epwarp B. HARPER 


Bryn Mawr CoLieGs 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 





Speak Vietnamese. By NavyEN-DinuH-Hoa. (Pub- 
lications of the School of Languages, Univer- 
sity of Saigon, No.1.) Pp. xiii +280. Sai- 
gon: DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
1957. 


Vietnamese, spoken by some twenty-two million 
people in Vietnam, has been little studied in this 
country. Although several agencies, governmental 
and private, have undertaken to provide modern 
intensive instruction at the elementary level, the 
materials from only one of these courses have 
become available to the public in print. Dr. Hoa’s 
book, then, is the second publication in this cate- 
gory, appearing only a few months after the first. 


2 Robert B. Jones, Jr., and Huynh Sanh Thong, An 
Introduction to Spoken Vietnamese, Washington, D. C., 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1957. One 
earlier course in English was printed in a trial edition 
by the press of the Christian and Missionary Alliance in 
Dalat, Vietnam: William A, Smalley and Nguyen-van- 
Van, Vietnamese for Missionaries, Dalat, Imprimerie 
Evangélique, 1954 (37 units and 5 appendices), This 


also represents a modern linguistic approach, but its 
general availability is doubtful and its specific design 
for missionary purposes makes it less applicable to the 
general classroom situation. 


“These lessons, first prepared in mimeographed 
form for the Department of General and Compara- 
tive Linguistics at Columbia University in the 
spring of 1953, have been used in the classroom 
there and at several other institutions in New 
York City and Washington, D.C. Although fur- 
ther revision will be needed to cope with various 
new teaching and learning situations it is felt by 
the author that, at this time when Vietnam has 
secured her important position in the world, a 
wider group of English-speaking teachers and stu- 
dents of spoken Vietnamese—both in Vietnam and 
abroad—might like to have access to these mate- 
rials, which the author and his colleagues have 
tested for several years with gratifying results” 
(1x). 

The book opens with a foreword (in both Viet- 
namese and English) signed by Nguyen-Huy-Bao, 
Director, Teachers’ Training College and School 
of Languages, University of Saigon; it announces 
the establishment of the School of Languages 
(October 1956) and describes briefly its operation 
and purpose and the significance of this book as 
its first publication. In it, too, the author is 
identified as Dean of the Faculty of Letters. Next 
is a preface in Vietnamese, followed by a partial 
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transposition of its thoughts into an English 
preface, both signed by Nguyen Khac-Kham, 
Director of Cultural Affairs, Department of Na- 
tional Education. This contrasts the old and new 
approaches to language study, identifies Dr. Hoa 
with the modern trends in linguistics in Europe 
and America, and asserts that this book is “ more 
than a textbook with graded units to teach foreign 
students some elementary sentences. We should 
indeed deem it fortunate to have available now 
this methodically written manual, which will be 
found both rewarding and entertaining and which 
will greatly enliven the interest of English speak- 
ers in the beautiful language of Vietnam ” (vir). 
Other material from the Vietnamese preface is 
incorporated in an English introduction, signed 
by the author ; he explains the purpose of the book, 
its organization and methodology, and acknowl- 
edges the assistance and suggestions of his wife 
and students and the sponsorship of the Office of 
Education. 

The present volume is apparently only the first 
half (Part I) of the course, which, according to 
the introduction, contains thirty lessons. A table 
of contents lists the lessons with titles designating 
a few of the structural items they deal with. Each 
lesson consists of seven parts: (1) a conversa- 
tional text with English translation (printed in 
corresponding columns on the same page), (2) 
vocabulary, (3) a section called “ Pattern Sen- 
tences,” (4) grammatical notes, (5) pronunciation 
drills, (6) a section called “ Model Sentences,” 
and (7) exercises. Lesson XV is followed by a 
glossary of the words introduced in Part I, each 
with a notation of the lesson introducing it (247- 
76), and the book closes with a brief general index 
to the grammatical notes (277-80). 

The conversational texts are dialogues, except 
for that of Lesson X, which is merely a long 
series (41 sentences) of polite commands and re- 
quests, and that of Lesson XV, a monologue of 
tather more formal style than the preceding texts. 
Except for Lesson X, all the texts are well 
organized from the point of view of situation, 
develop naturally in their context, and are reason- 
ably interesting. The situations presented are as 
follows : Lesson J, exchanging greetings and in- 
quiring after health; II, counting objects (num- 
bers 1-10) ; III, discussing lessons and books and 
counting objects (numbers 11-99); IV, meeting 
on the street and discussing where people are 
going; V, telling time and buying a watch; VI, 


learning about the family and personal names; 
VII, discussing the weather and taking pictures; 
VIII, discussing travel; IX, a meal at a restaurant 
with friends; X, requests and directions for use 
in the classroom (“ Please come in,” “ Please go 
to the blackboard,” “ Please turn to page 128,” 
etc.) ; XI, discussing with a friend a proposed trip 
to Hong Kong, Japan and Taiwan; XII, discus- 
sion at breakfast; XIII, giving directions, giving 
a friend a lift and viewing a minor accident; XIV, 
discussing family relationships; XV, explanation 
of study methods (specifically those to be used 
with this course). The length of the texts varies a 
good deal; Lesson I has some 21 lines; Lessons II, 
III, VII, VIII and X have some 41-46 lines each; 
Lessons IV, VI, XIII and XV have 52-58 lines 
each; Lessons XII and XIV each have 65 lines; 
and Lessons V, IX and XI, some 72-73 lines each. 

New vocabulary items in each lesson are listed 
in alphabetical order immediately after the text; 
each is followed by a grammatical symbol (i.e. 
N for noun, SV for stative verb, A for adverb, 
etc.) and an English gloss. Dr. Hoa makes it 
clear in his introduction that these “ English defi- 
nitions are nothing more than a clue to the mean- 
ings. Meaning, it is understood, can be learned 
only through acquaintance with different occur- 
rences of the word in a variety of contexts” (1x). 
The number of new vocabulary items introduced 
per lesson varies considerably ; we may distinguish 
the following groups: 


80 37-40 45-50 55-59 74-79 85-86 


I II VII Iv IX XII 


L Tl XIV VIII XI XV 
essons Vv X 


VI XIII 


No. of Items ? 


The next two sections of each lesson—“ Pattern 
Sentences ” and “ Notes ”—are in many ways com- 
plementary parts: in the first, patterns are intro- 
duced and practiced; in the second, these patterns 
are described and explained in grammatical terms. 
No corresponding order is rigorously followed, and 
there are sometimes grammatical notes for which 
no structural drill patterns and exercises have been 
provided, occasionally also drills without corre- 
sponding structural commentary. But in general 
the pattern is structural drill followed by struc- 
tural analysis. Dr. Hoa considers the “ Pattern 
Sentence ” section the most useful part of the les- 


2 Exclusive of compound forms and phrases. 
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son since its intention is to induce correct auto- 
matic responses through extensive practice (IxX-X). 

The drills vary in form; most common in the 
early lessons is the substitution exercise, in which 
a list of elements is provided for each position in 
the construction in question; the student is pre- 
sumably expected to make sentences using the 
various elements with one another appropriately: 
the page layout of these drills suggests their use, 
although no instructions are provided. Beginning 
with Lesson III, another type of exercise is intro- 
duced: this presents all the possible answers to a 
particular structural problem; here the teacher 
presumably may ask a question and expect the 
student to supply as many answers as possible, or 
may use some situation or gesture to demand a 
particular response. Fluency drills are frequently 
provided: they are mostly of the type in which a 
short sentence is successively expanded, each step 
constituting a complete sentence in itself. Lesson 
IV introduces another type of drill, which we may 
call “ illustrative ”: several sentences are supplied 
for a given structural pattern and translations are 
often provided in an opposing column ; presumably 
the translations help the student avoid miscon- 
ceptions concerning the specific meanings involved. 
A still different drill appears in Lesson VIII: 
here sentences with subordinate clauses are pre- 
sented in two orders; at the end of the drill the 
student is directed to repeat, substituting a differ- 
ent conjunction-like element for the one just used. 
The “ illustrative ” drill mentioned above becomes 
increasingly important, at the expense of other 
types: Lessons IX and X have mostly this type, 
and with Lesson XI it becomes the exclusive type, 
save for a couple of short “ fill the blank ” exer- 
cises and a counting drill in XIII, and an exercise 
in XIV where various elements are provided to 
add to a series of sentences. 


The grammatical notes provide generalizations 
for structural patterns, oddities of usage intro- 
duced in the lesson and the analysis of word 
classes. The statements are usually concise, and 
examples for them are drawn from the lesson 
materials. In general they cover rather thoroughly 
the problems introduced in each lesson. 


The section on pronunciation in each lesson 
contains short lists of words providing contrastive 
examples of the various sounds of Vietnamese ; 
later phrases and sentences are introduced to prac- 
tice sequences of sounds. In two instances the 
manner of producing particular sounds is briefly 
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described: the high back unrounded vowel (38) 
and the labiovelar double closure with /k/ after 
the high back rounded semivowel (51). There 
are also a few vague admonitions, such as “ Note 
the aspiration in the words spelled with th-” (15). 
There is always a special section devoted to prac- 
tice with various tone combinations. 

The heading “ Model Sentences ” is followed in 
general by the explanatory note in parentheses: 
“to be translated, then memorized.” Following is 
a list of something around twenty sentences. These 
seem to be without any over-all context and do not 
cover all the new vocabulary of their respective 
lessons. Presumably they are intended to provide 
convenient memory references for the structural 
patterns introduced, although the structural items 
presented are not always fully covered, either. 
Lessons X and XV have no special sentences for 
this section; the student is directed to memorize 
instead the texts at the beginning of those lessons. 

The exercises with which each lesson closes are 
presumably designed for students’ independent 
work. Usually they are in the form of a “‘ What 
Would You Say’ Test,” in which a situation is 
described in English and three alternatives in 
Vietnamese are provided: the student is to decide 
which is best. These tend to be short (6-8 items) 
and not very difficult, although beginning with 
Lesson XI they involve four alternatives and in 
later lessons there are more items with more com- 
plicated situations and longer sentences. In ad- 
dition, Lesson XIII has one item in the test which 
is really a matching problem (classifiers in one 
column to match with nouns in another) ; Lesson 
XIV has a similar matching item, a problem in- 
volving grouping words in various semantic cate- 
gories and a blank-fill-in item; Lesson XV _ has 
four matching items, a blank-fill-in item, and a set 
of sentences to make into questions followed by 
affirmative and negative answers. Lesson X has 
also a 25-item true-false test and passages for 
translation from and to Vietnamese. According 
to the introduction, a key to all these exercises is 
planned to follow Lesson XXX at the end of Part 
II (apparently not yet published). 

As is doubtless apparent from the foregoing 
description, the present course is indebted for 
many of its exercise types, structural terms and 
general approach, as well as for its title, to M. G. 
Tewksbury’s Speak Chinese.* To a lesser extent 


°M. G. Tewksbury, Speak Chinese (New Haven, The 
Institute of Far Eastern Languages, 1948). 
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one feels also the influence of the Spoken Language 
series used in the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
grams during the war, many of which have since 
appeared commercially.‘ 

The best of Dr. Hoa’s book is certainly the 
assemblage of genuine, natural Vietnamese utter- 
ances, grouped first (the dialogues) in terms of 
situations, then (the pattern sentences) in terms 
of the structure of the language, which for the 
most part is approached from a modern descriptive 
point of view. The author mentions in his intro- 
duction that the grammatical notes are intended 
to describe the language as it is actually spoken, 
not to prescribe “rules about how ‘ good’ Viet- 
namese should be spoken ” (x). He is to be con- 
gratulated for following this same principle in his 
presentation of text material. His selection of 
vocabulary is also very good: most of the words 
seem essential in the building of a sound basic 
knowledge of the language; the few that do not 
fit this category are obviously included for interest 
and situational realism. 

A second strength lies in the extensiveness of 
his oral exercises, which are clearly carefully pre- 
pared and designed to offer exhaustive practice in 
manipulating the vocabulary in terms of ever new 
and different structural elements. He has learned 
well that it is only by this persistent and carefully 
oriented practice that a student comes to produce 
automatically with reasonable accuracy the forms 
of a foreign language. He is to be commended 
for making this activity the core of his course and 
for providing ample carefully pigeon-holed ex- 
amples for the teacher to work with. 


Less well conceived is the apparatus set up to 
teach the student the grammatical system of the 
language. This consists of the generalizations con- 
tained in the notes and the labels used there and in 
the vocabulary and structural drill sections. The 
generalizations are sometimes quite good, but more 
often they are vague and difficult to follow; some 
are misleading, inconsistent or meaningless. The 
labels presumably identify form classes, but these, 
when they are defined at all, are frequently only 
vaguely identified. It is clear from the beginning 
that although the author has attempted to state 
the structure of his language on its own terms he 
has actually fallen back upon the structure of 
western languages in many cases. Following is a 


er 


_‘ For a list of these see The ACLS Newsletter, IX, 
No. 1 (1958), 33. 


quotation of the first four grammatical notes of 
Lesson I in their entirety: 

1.1. PRONOUNS (PR) behave structurally like 
nouns (N). 

1.2. SPECIFIERS (SP) follow the noun they 
modify: 

hom nay day this ‘today ’ 
éng ay® gentleman that ‘he’ 

1.3. VERBS may take the negation particle khéng. 
FUNCTIVE VERBS (FV) denote actions. STATIVE 
VERBS (SV) describe a quality or condition or state of 
being; they embody the equivalent of English “to be 
(so and so).” 


1.4. ADVERBS (A) modify verbs or other adverbs 
as in English. They follow the modified. 


The first note is obviously meaningless: neither 
nouns nor pronouns are ever defined in any way; 
if pronouns behave structurally like nouns, pre- 
sumably they ARE nouns. In 1.3 we have some- 
thing closer to a position class: words which occur 
after the word khéng ‘not’ may reasonably be 
called verbs. This, unfortunately, has its diffi- 
culties, since khéng also occurs before words which 
we would not like to call verbs (e.g. khéng a 
‘not anyone’); it is presumably for this reason 
that Dr. Hoa adopts the device of saying “ VERBS 
may take the negation particle...” [italics 
mine], but this renders his statement vague and 
meaningless structurally. Further, the formal 
distinction between functive and stative verbs is 
not stated. Actually, a division can be made on 
the basis of the action-goal construction: that is, 
Dr. Hoa’s functive verbs occur with following goals 
or objects; his stative verbs do not; furthermore, 
the stative verbs occur with a following subject, 
whereas the functive verbs do not. This kind of 
information could be meaningful to the student 
and should be made available at some point. 1.4 
clearly shows the influence of western grammar. 
Dr. Hoa’s small adverb class eventually includes 
some extremely varied structural elements: in 
Lesson II he introduces the adverb cing ‘also,’ 
which PRECEDES the verb, and in Lesson VIII we 
have bao lau? ‘how long?’ and khéng bao lau 
‘soon,’ although the form léu ‘ to take a long tiine ’ 
is listed as a stative verb. In this case and in 


5 Because of the difficulty of printing two diacritics 
over the same letter we shall adopt here the convention 
of placing the tone mark (here the acute accent) over 
the letter following the one with a vowel quality dia- 
critic (circumflex). In normal Vietnamese print both 
would be over the a, the circumflex somewhat to the 
left, the acute to the right. 
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others he places linguistic forms which are actually 
phrases in one class or another. In following the 
same procedure with his pronouns he shows clearly 
his reliance on an English or French class of pro- 
nouns: he includes in this class t6t ‘I,’ which does 
not occur after numbers or before “ specifiers ” ; 
dng ‘ you (speaking to a man),’ which does occur 
after numbers (e. g. hat éng ‘the two of you’ or 
“you two gentlemen’) ; and 6ng ay ‘he’ (vocabu- 
lary, p. 2) of Note 1.2, which is clearly a phrase 
composed of the basic word éng ‘ gentleman’ fol- 
lowed by a specifier meaning ‘that (just men- 
tioned).’ The word éng ‘ gentleman’ he calls a 
noun, although he is forced to recognize that it is 
different (along with a host of other words) from 
other nouns in that it occurs after numbers with- 
out an intervening classifier (13). 

Weaker still is the pronunciation material. The 
idea of furnishing the student several contrasting 
examples where he can listen to and practice the 
differences among distinctive sounds is a good one, 
but the almost complete lack of phonetic descrip- 
tions and the absence of specially designed mate- 
rials to help the student over such difficult items 
as the tones constitute serious deficiencies. Dr. 
Iioa uses what are apparently phonemic symbols 
with no explanation whatever. One inconsistency 
was noted in his transcription: in Lesson I he 
analyzes forms spelled -dng as /-awyn/ (5), but in 
Lesson V as /-awy/, in contrast with those spelled 
-ong, phonemically /awyn/ (51). He seems to have 
neglected ch (both initial and final) entirely. 
Since it involves special problems for the student 
it can scarcely have been omitted intentionally ; 
putting it off for the second half of the course 
seems absurd. The analyses anh /ayn/ (5) and 
inh /in/ (51) seem of dubious value: while they 
are perhaps justifiable in terms of the phonetic 
data, the simpler analyses anh /aii/, inh /ii/ seem 
more desirable as more meaningful to the student 
since they correspond more closely to the official 
spelling. Furthermore, one of the marked in- 
adequacies of Americans’ pronunciation of Viet- 
namese consists of making the Vietnamese syllables 
in -inh sound like English syllables in -ing; this 
analysis would appear to foster such an error 
rather than remedy it. The treatment of complex 
vowel nuclei (78, 92) fails to account for some 
important difficulties (e.g. the quite different 
acoustic effect of -wdt, -win, as compared respec- 
tively with -wdéc, -uéng). And in the important 
matter of relating the sounds to the traditional 


orthography only a few incomplete observations 
are furnished. Of stress phenomena only heavy 
(i. e. loud) stress comes up for discussion, and this 
in connection with structural statements which 
involve no explanation or description of stress as a 
phonetic matter (76, 165, 184, 205, 228, 230). 
The difficult and extremely important matter of 
intonation is not treated at all. 

There is a general lack of instructions for the 
use of the materials: aside from a few vague 
observations in the introduction, the injunction to 
“ translate, then memorize ” in the model sentence 
sections, and a rather more detailed description of 
study methods as the text for Lesson XV, there 
are none. This is especially unfortunate in the 
ease of the oral structural exercises in the third 
section of each lesson: their intended use is not 
always self-evident, and, in any case, more specific 
instructions would be revealing of their purpose 
and relative value in the lesson. 

A teacher considering the book for class use 
would necessarily be concerned with two adminis- 
trative inadequacies: there are numerous typo- 
graphical errors and blurred areas; and there are 
many editorial inconsistencies. We must remem- 
ber that the type for this book was set in a shop 
with far less rigorous standards of accuracy and 
beauty than those of publishers of educational 
books in this country and by typesetters who knew 
little or no English. Indeed, the typographical 
errors and smudges in the English text are of little 
concern since the student can usually readily guess 
what is missing or incorrectly printed. But in the 
Vietnamese text this matter is of crucial impor- 
tance for the beginning student: to his unpracticed 
eye many of the tiny diacritic marks look alike and 
one wrong letter in a vaguely familiar word is 
enough to make it quite unrecognizable. The edi- 
torial inconsistencies involve a variety of detailed 
matters ranging from the use of alternate written 
forms of Vietnamese words without explanation to 
a confusing inconsistency in the position of the 
symbol marking heavy stress (cf. the treatment on 
the several pages mentioned above in connection 
with the discussion of stress phenomena—76, 165, 
184, 205, 228, 230). 

Lastly it seems important to mention two as- 
pects of the book in connection with pedagogical 
efficiency. First there is the matter of context: 
except in Lesson XV the only material the student 
is directed to memorize consists of a long set of 
disconnected sentences. This is in direct opposi- 
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tion to the principle that the student assimilates 
material in context more willingly and more 
easily—and more beneficially. The remedy, of 
course, is simple: the teacher has only to direct 
his students to learn the connected texts and ig- 
nore the “model sentences.” The other matter 
may raise more serious problems: the lessons in 
general introduce a great many words and struc- 
tural items in comparison with the amount of con- 
nected text they contain. Some of the longer ones 
may turn out to be quite unwieldy. For example, 
Lesson XII introduces some 86 new words and ten 
structural or interpretational problems (some of 
them minor), and has approximately 65 lines of 
connected text ; the accompanying structural drills 
occupy nearly six pages. On the principle that 
students learn more efficiently a smaller dosage of 
structure and vocabulary at a time, we might wish 
for somewhat shorter units of instruction and more 
of them. 

With all of these problems the book still does 
present a large quantity of good native Vietnamese 


material organized in a meaningful way, both from 
the point of view of structural growth and situa- 
tional coverage. The inadequacies of Dr. Hoa’s 
structural analysis rarely affect the efficiency of 
his structural drill material: he has shown far 
more insight and analytical skill in amassing this 
material than he put into his descriptive state- 
ments. For a language in which elementary mate- 
rials are so scanty, it is indeed a contribution. 
Any teacher who has been faced with the necessity 
of producing his own text materials—out of thin 
air, so to speak—will appreciate the pioneer aspect 
of this work; and he will welcome it as a reservoir 
of eminently usable materials. The book is as- 
suredly serving well in the courses currently under 
way in Saigon. It is indeed heartening to know 
that modern methodology and recent trends in the 
thinking about language have an influential pro- 
ponent in far-off Saigon. 


LAURENCE C. THOMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF WaSHINGTON 





Chinese Thought and Institutions. Edited by 
JOHN K. Farrsank, with contributions by 
T‘une-tsu Cut, W. T. De Bary, WoLFraAM 
EBERHARD, JOHN K. FarrBANK, CHARLES O. 
Hucker, E. A. Kracxs, Jr., JosepH R. 
Levenson, JAMES T. C. Liv, BENJAMIN 
ScHwaArtTz, HELLMUT WILHELM, ARTHUR F. 
Wricut, C. K. Yane, LIEN-SHENG YANG. 
Pp. xiii + 488. Chicago: THE UNIVERSITY 
or CutcaGco Press, 1957. 


This volume is a collection of essays devoted to 
various problems of Chinese political and social 
history, ranging through ancient, medieval and 
modern times. The conception which purports to 
unify these very diverse papers (including such 
extremes as the political use of omens and portents 
in the second century B.c. [Eberhard] and the 
political significance of the “ treaty ports ” in the 
nineteenth century A.D. [Fairbank]) is the now 
popular one of “ Intellectual History,” or what is 
often called “ Thought ” in the modish but narrow 
apotheosis of that word. A thoughtful and liter- 
ate preliminary essay by Benjamin Schwartz at- 
tempts to give disciplinary dignity to this concep- 


tion, but to me, at least, it remains, as Schwartz 
says, “...a particularly hazy area of human 
inquiry.” At any rate, despite the variety of sub- 
ject matter and treatment, a “social science” 
predilection is evident, in greater or less degree, 
in all of these studies. That is to say, abstractions 
(of relatively high level) about the history of some 
Chinese institutions appear to be the aim of the 
majority of the earnest contributors, as opposed to 
what John K. Fairbank, who has contributed an 
introduction to the volume, calls, “.. . the inti- 
mate and particular knowledge of the humanist.” 
Fairbank’s admirable tribute to knowledge of both 
sorts seems to me to have little other than theo- 
retical and polite reference to most of the articles 
in this book. With some exceptions, they seem 
bloodless—I .am inclined to say “ neo-scholastic.” 
I find few traces of the “ rhetoric and sentiment ” 
(for instance) which Fairbank wants to find at 
the heart of this kind of scholarship. The 
“Thought ” which is honored here is neither every- 
day thought (purposing, dreaming and reflecting 
by real individuals about the world of sensible ob- 
jects in which they find themselves, e.g. erotic 
ephemera) nor “cultured” thought (purposing, 
dreaming and reflecting about the choice objects 
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of their milieu, e.g. dinner party conversations), 
but is something much more grand. It is intel- 
lectual (subject matter which appeals to “think- 
ers”) and political (chiefly concerned with prob- 
lems of power over human beings). So there is, 
after all, a kind of unifying principle, but the 
book is only humanistic by accident, as where an 
individual contributor has not been able to escape 
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his own character (e.g. Wilhelm). With a less 
imposing title, and without the idealistic intro. 
duction to live up to, the volume would still have 
been, and indeed is, a collection of very interesting 
articles about China by very competent writers. 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





A list of translations from Chinese into English, 
French, Part II: Poetry. 
Tentative edition. MArtHa DAVIDSON, comp. 
and ed. Pp. 181-462. Published for the 
American Council of Learned Societies. New 
Haven: Far EASTERN PUBLICATIONS, YALE 
UNIVERSITY, 1957. 


and German. 


This is the second volume of Martha Davidson’s 
Index Translationum, the first of which, covering 
literature exclusive of poetry and comprising pages 
1-180, was published in 1952. The usefulness of 
such an index does not have to be argued. For 
everyone working in the field of Chinese studies, 
reading and translating of Chinese texts is the 
basic endeavor. To have conveniently indexed the 
efforts of past masters in the field not only facili- 
tates this task considerably, it will also help to 
strengthen again a trend which has in recent years 
somewhat lost emphasis: to build squarely on the 
scholarly exertions of the past and give credit 
where credit is due. Everyone who has his atten- 
tion drawn by this index to previous translations, 
which are frequently reasonably good and at times 
excellent, will be grateful to Miss Davidson for 
being helped to avoid duplication; and even if he 
chooses to give a new translation of his own, this 
translation will gain considerably by taking into 
account how predecessors have tackled a certain 
phrase or a certain passage. 

In an editorial foreword, the Committee on Far 
Eastern Studies requests suggestions as to how this 
material may be most usefully presented. It is to 
meet this request and not to distract from the 
value of Miss Davidson’s labors that the following 
remarks are put forward. 


1. An index of this sort should be as well 
checked and proofread as possible to eliminate in- 
advertencies which might prove disturbing or con- 


fusing to the user. For instance, on top of page 
222 the author’s name Chang Hua has dropped 
out, so that the listing a2046-a2049 appear to 
belong to Chang Hsiin; or the listing a2557 is 
attributed to Wieger, it is actually by Richard Wil- 
helm and does not give a complete translation but 
short excerpts only ; or a2298, Zach’s translation of 
P‘an Yo’s Hsi-cheng-fu was not published in 
Sinica 1930, but as a special mimeographed publi- 
cation of the China-Institut; or 22049, the refer- 
ence gives translations of five not three poems. It 
might be suggested that the checking even extend 
to the sources, such as: a4003, not all of the poems 
attributed by Christie to Ts‘ui Hao are actually by 
him; or, the poem Ling-yin-ssu? translated by 
Gaunt in JNChBr, 53 (1922), 93-94, is actually 
by Lo Pin-wang and could have been added under 
his name. 


2. An index of this sort should be as exhaustive 
as possible. Most of the better known anthologies 
have of course been excerpted but it appears that 
some of the translations occasionally got lost. I 
could not find a reference to the Fu Hsiian poem 
translated in Hart’s 100 names, p. 44. Then it 
appears that some quite useful collections and an- 
thologies have not been taken into account. None 
of the translations given in Boodberg’s Cedules is 
listed. Shirley M. Black’s Rainbow Skirts and 
Feather Jackets (Hollywood, 1956); Lyon’s 
Inside the Moongate (Claremont, 1951) ; Herbert 
Franke’s Kleines chinesisches Lesebuch (Kola, 
1946), to give only a few examples, are not me2- 
tioned, nor are the translations in Koehn’s Fra- 
grance from a Chinese Garden (Peking, 1942). 
Koehn had the benefit of Alfred Hoffmann’s assis- 
tance when compiling this volume, thus the degree 
of reliability of the translations given is very high. 
And above all, Gundert’s Lyrik des Ostens (Min- 
chen, 1952), which in addition to some older trans- 
lations contains many new ones which as a rule are 
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good, has been disregarded. I refrain from men- 
tioning some very recent anthologies which could 
not yet have been covered. It furthermore appears 
that some poets are entirely missing. Examples 
of this kind are Shang-kuan I? of whom there is 
a translation in Hsii’s Anthologie, p. 137, and an- 
other one by Haesart in Leplae’s Chant sur le 
Riviere (Bruxelles 1945), p. 67; or Pao Yung * of 
whom there are translations in Lo’s Quatrains and 
one by Boehling in Sinologica, 2, 154. Individual 
pieces not listed include all of Mrs. Whitaker’s 
translations of T's‘ao Chih; Maspero’s translation 
of Liu Ling’s Chiu-te-sung * in Le Taoisme, p. 65- 
66; Zach’s translation of Lu Chi’s Yen-lien-chu,° 
Jubiliumsband der OAG, 1, 1-13; Wieger’s trans- 
lation of three Yiieh-fu by Fu Hsiian in Croyances 
religieuses; Herbert Franke’s translation of all 
twenty of P‘ei Ti’s Wang-ch‘uan poems in OZ, 13 
(1937), 16-23 (Pei Ti is listed as P‘ai Ti) ; Cha- 
vannes’ translation of the Nii-shih-chien® by 
Chang Hua in TP, 10 (1909), 78-82; and Lieben- 
thal’s translation of Hsieh Ling-yiin’s Pien-tsung- 
lun* in The Book of Chao, pp. 182-190. Of the 
one poet Hsi K‘ang—disregarding the recent ren- 
derings by Holazman—the following items have not 
been listed: Maspero’s translation of his Yu-fen- 
shih® and of one of his Chiu-hui shih® in Le 
Taoisme, p. 62; Shao Chang Lee’s translation z 
one of his Ch‘iu-hu- -hsing *° in China Monthly, 7, 
(Jan. 1946), 25; Tsen Tson-ming’s translation “of 
the beginning of one of his T'sa-shth ™ in Histoire 
de la poesie Chinoise (Shanghai 1936), p. 56; and 
the present reviewer’s translations of his Ch‘in- 
ts‘an ** and his Yang-sheng-lun °° in China Dienst 
12, 1. 1935. 

Some of the items mentioned above are, of 
course, not poetry and do not seem to belong in 
this volume at all. It might be suggested, though, 
that it is preferable to have, as a rule, all the writ- 
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ings of one poet between two covers so that one 
does not have to hunt through several volumes, 
some as yet unpublished, to find the necessary 
references. Miss Davidson has already accepted 
this method and lists all of an author’s artistic 
prose and much of his expository prose in the 
present volume on poetry. There will always be 
some doubtful cases, such as whether Po Hsing- 
chien’s or Yiian Chen’s short stories should be in- 
cluded in this or in the first volume (where they 
are now, whereas Li Shang-yin’s and Liu Tsung- 
yiian’s anecdotes are in this volume). In cases 
where there are strong reasons for including a 
piece in another volume, cross-references should 
be given. 

A final suggestion pertains to Miss Davidson’s 
arrangement of her index. Translations are listed 
under a given author’s name alphabetically by 
translators and the translator’s headings are given. 
These headings are frequently quite fanciful so 
that a tremendous effort is involved to find out how 
many times and by whom an individual poem has 
been translated. Another way of arranging the 
index would be to follow the sequence of a stand- 
ard Chinese edition and list the translations chron- 
ologically under each title. In cases where an 
easily available standard edition is not at hand the 
use of Chinese characters to identify a title might 
even be suggested. In other cases an identifica- 
tion by chiian and item number might be sufficient. 
It would be an additional courtesy if under an 
author’s name reference were given to pertinent 
passages in literary surveys, monographic studies 
and journals, and if translations of biographical 
material, if existing, were mentioned. 


HELLMUT WILHELM 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Games of the Orient. By Stewart CULIN. Pp. 
xxxvi + 177, 135 illustrations, 22 plates. Rut- 
land, Vermont, and Tokyo, Japan: CHARLES 
E. Tutrte Company, 1958. 


This book is a re-edition of Korean Games, with 
Notes on the Corresponding Games of China and 
Japan, originally published in 1895 by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in a limited edition of 550 
copies. The decision of the modern publishers to 
change the title to its present form was a justifi- 
able one, inasmuch as Korean games do not always 
receive an emphasis in the body of the book com- 
mensurate to that which the former title would 
suggest. 

In all, 9% games are discussed, the gamut 
running all the way from children’s play (top- 
spinning, kite-flying, leap-frog, etc.) to genuinely 
adult games such as archery contests, chess, and go 
(wei-ch‘i). A variety of card games are covered, 
and ample space is also devoted to gambling games 
and lotteries. The accounts are profusely illus- 
trated, often with material from the Museum of 
Archaeology and Paleontology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, of which the author was the 
director. There are no Chinese characters in the 
text, but the illustrations are amply supplied with 
them. Generally characters on the illustrations 
for Japanese games appear with the appropriate 
furigana; so also with han-gtl spellings on the 
Korean illustrations. 

The procedure followed is to give first a descrip- 
tion of the Korean game, and then use it as a 
point of departure for the discussion of similar 
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Japanese and Chinese games as well as occasionally 
the corresponding game in other parts of the 
world. 

The author’s sources of information were gen- 
erally native informants who lived in the United 
States. The value of much of the comparative 
material would however be affected by the disparate 
backgrounds of some of his informants: for in- 
stance, the Korean was Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Korean Legation in Washington, while the Chinese 
were mostly laborers. None the less a great amount 
of material presented is no longer obtainable in 
situ or elsewhere in this day and age, and this fact 
alone will make the book very useful to those 
scholars interested in the subject of games. Some 
features on the other hand have not weathered so 
well with age: for instance, the slightly over- 
enthusiatic evolutionism which permeates the whole 
Introduction, wherein the author attempts to 
demonstrate ubiquitous survivals (especially in 
games) of a primitive arrow cult. 

The romanization will put some limitation on 
the use of the book by modern readers: Korean 
is romanized according to the French system 
employed in the Dictionnaire Coréen-Francais 
(1880), Japanese according to the usage in Hep- 
burn’s Japanese-English Dictionary (1888), and 
Chinese is romanized in the Cantonese dialect 
according to Williams’ Tonic Dictionary (1856). 
Usefulness is increased on the other hand by four 
indices, one general, and one each for Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean words. 


Garr K. Lepyarp 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





The Folk Arts of Japan. By Huco MUNSTERBERG. 
Pp. 168. Color and gravure plates, Index. 
Rutland and Tokyo: Cuar Es E. TuTT Lez Co., 
1958. $6.75. 


First of all, this is a very handsome volume 
indeed. From the dust jacket decorated with vari- 
colored vignettes in folk art style and the three- 
quarter covers bound in a kasuri material to the 
clear typeface, interesting page arrangement and 
surpassing color plates (18), the book is a delight 
to the eye. It testifies to the excellent taste of the 
designer, Meredith Weatherby, and to the author’s 
discrimination in the choice of objects. 


Anyone who has spent any time in Japan is 
aware that a book on folk art is long overdue. By 
and large, it has been my experience that dis- 
cerning foreigners appreciate this art form as 
much as the Japanese themselves. Nevertheless, 
there has been no treatment in English of Japa- 
nese folk art until now. The histories of Japanese 
art confine themselves largely to the so-called fine 
arts of the urban centers. Under the leadership 
of Yanagi Sdetsu, Kawai Kanjird and Hamada 
Shoji, in 1931, the Nihon Mingei Kyokai (Japan 
Folk Art Society) was formed in order to bring to 
the attention of the general public the qualities of 
the hitherto neglected folk art. Subsequently in 
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1936, the Nihon Mingei-kan (Japan Folk Art 
Museum) was established in Komaba, Tokyo. 
Other museums were organized and folk art has at 
present a hard core of amateurs, among Japanese 
artists at least. Folk art principles are apparent 
indeed in the works of Kawai Kanjird, Hamada 
Shoji, Serizawa Keisuke, and Munakata Shik6 to 
whom the author devotes his last chapter on the 
contemporary folk art movement. 

The present volume is the first systematic treat- 
ment of Japanese folk art in English and as such 
fulfills to a certain degree the expectations one 
may have for it. It presents most attractively a 
selection of folk art objects in order to provide a 
general impression of this art form. The treat- 
ment is systematic and the chapter headings reflect 
the scope of the book: pottery; baskets and related 
objects; lacquer, wood, and metalwork; toys; tex- 
tiles; painting and sculpture; and peasant houses. 
The author himself is a collector of folk art objects 
and he has brought to his work an understanding 
and an appropriately enthusiastic appreciation of 
this form. Special mention must be made of the 
folk art map of Japan that constitutes one of the 
flyleaves. Essentially it is a plan of the provinces 
composing the three southern islands of Japan, 
but it also includes Okinawa. It is done in attrac- 
tive blocks of black, red and yellow, and each 
province bears a number to be used to situate the 
provenance of the objects represented in the vol- 
ume. The map is easy to use and invaluable for 
understanding the text. It is one of the most 
happy means I have yet experienced to make un- 
familiar place names meaningful. 

It should be kept in mind that Folk Arts is 
meant to be a general introduction to the subject 
in question. As such, it is directed particularly 
to the non-specialist and the book must be read 
with this knowledge in mind. However, even in a 
general book it might have been possible to include 
some elements of bibliography for supplementary 
reading. None of Yanagi’s works, for instance, 
are mentioned, although I realize this would mean 
an enumeration of Japanese titles. Yet there are 
2 number of books in western languages containing 
treatments, in part at least, of restricted areas of 
Japanese folk art. For the non-specialist also it 
might have been helpful to provide a glossary with 
precise definitions of the Japanese terms used in 
the text. Also, en passant, I wonder how many 
readers with no previous knowledge of Japanese 


history are going to be able to situate the Edo 
period. 

There seems to be great vacillation among pub- 
lishers and authors about the use of the macron in 
the spelling of Japanese words. The present vol- 
ume tries to bridge the chasm by using the macron 
in the index and by omitting it in the text. It is 
my personal opinion that the time has come to 
consider the macron as an integral part of Japa- 
nese transliterations in much the same way, for 
example, accents are considered to be a part of 
French spelling. Even more than in French, the 
addition or omission of the macron in Japanese 
invariably affects the meaning of the word in 
question. 

Folk Arts is a kind of bait. It is a pleasant 
morsel and one wishes that more could have been 
said on many of the subjects. Both paper and 
metal work, for example, are accorded only a short 
paragraph each. Almost nothing is said about 
techniques and no explanation is given concerning 
them. The result is that in a discussion of textiles, 
for example, emphasis is placed on design and 
aesthetic appreciation to the detriment of weaving 
and dyeing methods and the materials used in 
these processes. The plates, however, are fine. 
They serve as a complement to the text although 
their position is sometimes inconvenient from the’ 
standpoint of the reader. Particularly in the sec- 
tions on textiles and on pottery these plates, clear 
and detailed, give a true visual representation of 
the author’s descriptions. It is too bad that more 
of the pottery plates could not have been in color. 

The present reviewer is slightly confused by the 
author’s treatment of the divinity Shomen Kongo 
(sometimes but less correctly read Seimen Kongo), 
the blue-faced raja, king of the yaksas. On page 
106 this deity is referred to as being Shinté, later, 
on page 122 he is given as Buddhist. It might 
have been wise to add a word of clarification. Ac- 
tually Shomen Kongd is a Buddhist (protective) 
divinity. He is popularly connected with the mon- 
key (kdshin) day, for it was believed that he pos- 
sessed powers to cure diseases, especially those 
connected with the Three Noxious Insects who on 
the kdshin day escape from the body and ascend to 
heaven where they report on their host. Thus, Shd- 
men Kongo was associated with the monkey in a 
roundabout way. The celebration of the monkey 
day (késhin macht) is of Taoist origin. In Japan 
it has both Shinto and Buddhist aspects, but it 
might have been wiser to keep this fundamentally 
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Buddhist divinity intact. The monkey is also asso- 
ciated with the Shintd divinity Sarudahiko no 
kami, but as far as I know there is no connexion 
between him and Shimen Kongo in Japan. 

The above remarks are not meant to detract 
from a carefully prepared, truly handsome volume. 
Both the author and the editors are to be congratu- 
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lated. - And it is to be hoped that subsequent his- 
torians of art will be inspired by this presentation 
of Japanese folk art to study in detail some of the 
elements that have been brought out in this work, 


E. DALE SAUNDERS 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





The Papuas of Waropen, by G. J. Hetp. (Konin- 
KLIJK INSTITUUT voor TAAL-, LAND- EN 
VOLKENKUNDE, Translation Series 2.) Pp. 
xv + 384. %7 photographs, 31 drawings, 1 
fold-out map. The MARTINUS 
NisHorr, 1957. 


Hague: 


This is a translation of the late Professor Held’s 
Papoea’s van Waropen, published in 1947. It 
makes available in English an important mono- 
graphie account of the ethnography of a major 
Malayo-Polynesian speaking group in Netherlands 
New Guinea. The study was begun under the 
auspices of the Netherlands Bible Society at Am- 
sterdam and completed after the author’s transfer 
to government service with the Department of 
Education and Public Worship. A major concern 
was with pre-Christian ritual and mythology. It 
was for this reason that the Waropen, the only 
remaining pagans among the Malayo-Polynesian 
ethnic groups, were selected for study. With their 
villages hidden away in the tidal forest along the 
southern edge of Geelvink Bay, the Waropen were 
less affected by European contact than were related 
groups on the islands of Biak, Numfoor, and 
Japen. 

Described at length are the social organization, 
marriage, rituals relating to the life cycle, death, 
warfare, trade, attitudes toward the supernatural, 
mythology, and technology. A grammar and vo- 
cabulary of the language were published separately 
in Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 
LXXVII (1942). The descriptions are rich in 
detail and authoritative. As a source book on the 
ethnography of Netherlands New Guinea, the work 
is outstanding. 

Some interpretations, however, are based on 
anthropological theory of a type which this re- 
viewer regards as unsound. One gets the impres- 
sion that Held had definite preconceptions about 
the nature of “ primitive” cultures and social 


structures. For this reason, apparently, he was 
baffled by some of the things he observed. He is 
surprised, for example, that the segregation of the 
sexes in ritual is not very strict and that ritual is 
performed without overt evidence of what he would 
regard as “ true devotion ” (p. 162). “ Even more 
striking than the lack of respect for sacred things 
among both the participants and the other on- 
lookers is the apparent lack of decision. There is 
no question of the consistent execution of a mi- 
nutely ordered ritual. So much difference is 
shown in the performance of even one and 
the same initiation episode, that it is impossible to 
give a general and generalizing description” (p. 
163). This sort of thing, he concludes, is evidence 
of the breakdown of ritual in Waropen culture, 
although a few things remain as “a reminiscence 
of the old compulsory nature of the clan-ritual for 
all young people ” (p. 165). 

When one finds that a society does not conform 
to one’s stereotypes of primitive custom and atti- 
tude, it is very tempting to assume that these 
stereotypes were true of its culture in the unre- 
corded past. This fallacy of interpretation is one 
in which, alas, Held has much distinguished com- 
pany. It is not that historical interpretation is 
out of order, but it must be based on principles 
which have been carefully tested against the facts. 
Fortunately, Held was a scrupulously honest re- 
porter. He tells us of the discrepancies between 
expectation and fact, even if he fails to see them as 
reason for questioning the theories on which his 
expectations were based. But we suspect that by 
attributing the discrepancies to cultural break- 
down, he has prevented himself from discerning 
some of the patterns that actually obtain. This 
seems especially the case in the interpretation of 
social organization, where again there is too much 
reliance on anthropological stereotypes at the ex- 
pense of trying to understand Waropen society in 
its own terms as an obviously viable system. 


Warp H. GoopENOUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Caryagiti-kosa of Buddhist Siddhas. By PrasopH CHAN- 
pRA BAGCHI and SANTI Buiksu SASTRI. Pp. xxxii + 
215. Santiniketan: VisvA-BHARATI, 1956. The re- 
constructed text, with notes, of what is considered to 
be the earliest example of Bengali literature (c. 12th 
century), consisting of a collection of short songs 
recited by Buddhist preceptors (Siddhacairyas) of 
the Sahajiya cult. The manuscripts, discovered in 
Nepal, attest to the connections which existed 
between Nepal and Bengal prior to the Muslim con- 
quest. A Tibetan translation of this was made some 
time in the 13th century. The reconstruction of the 
Old Bengali text was facilitated by comparison with 
the Tibetan materials and commentaries. 


Sikshdsamuccaya. By Cectt BENDALL, (Indo-Iranian 
Reprints, I). Pp. xlvii+ 419. The Hague: Mouton 
AND Co., 1957. <A reprint of a Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit text by Santideva. It originally appeared 
as Volume I of the Bibliotheca Indica (1897-1902). 


A Middle Indo-Aryan Reader. By SUNITI KUMAR CHAT- 
TERJI and SUKUMAR SEN, Pp. vii+225. Calcutta: 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, 1957. The first part is a 
revision and renovation of the reader which first 
appeared in 1953. It comprises a representative 
selection of Prakrits from the third century B.c, to 
the fifteenth century A.p. The second volume con- 
tains the notes. These, which had not been published 
before, stress the linguistic features in their his- 
torical context. 


Rastrapdlapariprechaé. By L. Finot. (Indo-Iranian 
Reprints, II). Pp. xvi+77. The Hague: Mouton 
AND Co., 1957. A reprint of this Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit work appeared in 1901 as Volume II of 
the Bibliotheca Buddhica. 


The Indian Theatre. By C. B. Gupta. Pp. 216. Banaras: 
MoriLaL BANARASIDASS, 1954, A historical study 
of the Indian theory of dramatic art as employed 
in the actual performance or presentation of a play 
from the earliest times to the present day. 


Dara Shikih: life and works. By Bikram JIT Hasrat. 
Pp. xxii+ 304. Allahabad: THE INDIAN Press LTD., 
1953. An account of what is known of the life, 
career and works of Dara-Sukoh (1615-1659), Sah 
Jahin’s oldest son, containing quotations from his 
still unpublished divdn, the full Persian text of the 
introduction to and selected passages from the Sirr-i 
akbar, the legendary translation into Persian of 
some fifty Upanisads and the basis for Anquetil 
Duperron’s equally famous Oupnek’hat (id est, Se- 
cretum Tegendum) of 1801-1802, For his transla- 
tion of extracts from the conversation between 
Dara-Sukoh and Baba Lal the author “throughout 
followed” the text and translation given by Cl. 
Huart and L. Massignon (JAs., 209 [1926], 285- 


334). Biriini’s Arabic translation of Patafijali’s 
Yoga-sitra (p. 186), which is rather a translation 
of a combination of this text and a commentary on 
it, was recently published by Hellmut Ritter (Oriens, 
9 [1956], 165-200). 


A Critical Study of Sriharsa’s Naigadhiyacaritam, By 
A. N. Jani. M. 8S. University of Baroda Research 
Series-2). Pp. xxx+377. Baroda: OrrieNTAL IN- 
STITUTE, 1957, An attempt at a full exploitation 
of this 12th century a.p. work, one of the five 
prominent Mahikavyas. All the nooks and crannies 
have been probed—the life and personality of the 
author, his home and works, and the forty-six com- 
mentaries written on the work. In the second part, 
he deals with cultural and literary topics, giving a 
picture of the society represented. The fourteen 
appendices cover many topics, among them a list of 
difficult and obscure words, peculiar grammatical 
forms, a list of idioms, and literature on the Nala- 
story. 


Marriage and the Family in India. By K. M. Kapapta. 
Pp. xxxii+ 318. New York: Oxrorp UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1958. A revision of the 1955 edition with 
an additional section on Kota polyandry and an 
appendix summarizing the Hindu Succession Act of 
1956. 


The Sardilakarndvaddna. By SuJITKUMAR MUKHOPA- 
DHAYA, Pp. xvi+245. Santiniketan: VISVABHA- 
RATI, 1954. Edition with notes of this Buddhist 
work which is of interest for its criticism of the 
caste system. Four Chinese and one Tibetan trans- 
lations were made of the Sanskrit text, the earliest 
Chinese dating to the middle of the third century 
A.D. More recently Tagore’s name has been linked 
with this through his use of the theme of the mar- 
riage of a Brahman girl (Prakrti) to the son of a 
Candal (Sardilakarna) in one of his plays. 


Kavikalpadruma of Vopadeva. By GAJANAN BAL- 
KRISHNA PALSULE. (Sources of Indo-Aryan Lexi- 
cography, No. 15). Pp. xxxv+ 102. Poona: DEccAN 
CoLLEGE, 1954. A critically edited text of the West- 
ern recension of the collection of verbal roots of 
Sanskrit compiled by Vopadeva, the founder of one 
of the great schools of Sanskrit grammar. The 
three appendices comprise an alphabetical index of 
roots, an alphabetical index of meanings, and an 
explanation of the anubandhas (code letters indi- 
eating the morphological process which the roots 
can undergo) used. 


The Upanishads. (Breath of the Eternal). Translated 
by SWAMI PRABHAVANANDA and FREDERICK MAN- 
CHESTER. Pp. xii+128. New York: MENTOR 
Books, 1957. A reprint, in paper-back form, of the 
edition published in 1948 by the Vedanta Society of 
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Southern California. Quotations from twelve of the 
principal upanishads. “Our aim in this translation 
has not been to achieve a literal rendering, but 
rather .... to convey in clear and simple English 
the sense and spirit of the original.” 


Dr. 8S. K. Belvalkar Felicitation Volume, Edited by S. 
RADHAKRISHNAN, V. V. M1iRASHI, R. N. DANDEKAR, 
S. K. De, V. RaGHAvAN, and A. 8. ALTEKAR. Pp. 
xxxvi+ 320. Banaras: MOoOTILAL BANARASI DASss, 
1957, Papers written by colleagues and pupils in 
honor of the 75th birthday of one of the leading 
lights and inspirations of Indology. The thirty-one 
articles cover a full range—Vedic and Iranian 
studies, grammar and linguistics, classical Sanskrit 
literature, Pali and Prakrit, religion and philosophy, 
and archaeology, history, geography and technical 
sciences. 


Sanskrit and Allied Indological Studies in Europe. By 
V. RaGHAVAN, (Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
No. 22). Pp. 117. Madras: UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS, 
1956. An account of Indological studies in thirteen 
countries of Europe, including remarks about con- 
temporary Orientalists and their work. 


Vrata-Tithi-Nirnaya. By NEMICANDRA SASTRI. Pp. 266. 
Banaras: BHARATIYA JNANAPITHA, 1956, An as- 
sessment of a seventeenth century Jain text com- 
prising rules for the ascertainment of the auspicious 
time for the undertaking of enterprises, religious 
and secular. The Sanskrit text, whose author, Sin- 
hanandi, has not been identified, is accompanied by 
a full commentary in Hindi. 


Ndnartha-Ratnamala of Irugapa Dandddhinadtha, By 
BELLIKOTH RAMACHANDRA SHARMA, (Sources of 
Indo-Aryan Lexicography, No. 8). Pp. vi+280. 
Poona: DeccaN COoLLece, 1954. The critically 
edited text of a Sanskrit dictionary of homonyms, 
with notes and a complete index of words. 


Ndnarthamanjari of Raghava. Edited by K. V. Krisu- 
NAMOORTHY SHARMA, (Sources of Indo-Aryan lexi- 
cography, No. 9). Pp. viii+253. Poona: DEccAN 
CoLLeGeE, 1954. The critically edited text of a San- 
skrit dictionary of homonyms, with notes and com- 
plete index of words. 


By J. S. Speyer. (Indo-Iranian Re- 
prints, III). Pp. ex+238. The Hague: Mouton 
AND Co., 1958. A reprint of a Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit text which originally appeared as Volume 
III of the Bibliotheca Indica (1906-1909). 


Avaddnasataka. 


Jainendra Vydkaranam of Pujyapdda Devanandi with 
the Jainendra Mahdavritti of Shri Abhayandi. Edited 
by E. N. TRIPATHI, assisted by M. CHATURVEDI. 
(Jfinapitha Mirtidevi Jaina Granthamala, No. 17). 
Pp. 505. Banaras: BHARATIYA JNANAPITHA, 1956. 
Edition of the text of one of the most important 
Sanskrit grammars of the Jains, composed in the 
last quarter of the 7th century a.p. The appendices 
list in alphabetical order the stanzas and the gram- 
matical comments and rules, together with a com- 
parison of Panini’s stanzas, give lists of word- 
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groups (ganapitha) and verbal roots (dhi-/dhi- 
tupatha) which participate in the same grammati- 
cal functions, and a comparison of the terminology 
with that used by Panini. 


A Short History of India and Pakistan. By T. Watter 
WALLBANK. Pp. 320. New York: MENTOR Books, 
1958. An abridged edition, revised and brought up- 
to-date, of the author’s India in the New Era, which 
first appeared in 1951. 


The Economy of Pakistan. By J. RussELL ANDRUS and 
AZIZALI F. MOHAMMED. Pp. xviii+517. Stanford: 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY Press, 1958. A description 
and fully documented analysis of the economy of 
Pakistan from 1947 to the present. 


Indian Political Thought from Manu to Gandhi: The 
White Umbrella. By D. MACKENZIE Brown. Pp. 
xii+ 204. Berkeley and Los Angeles: UNIvERsItTy 
OF CALIFORNIA Press, 1958. A paper-back edition 
of the study of ancient and modern Indian political 
thought published in 1953. 


Ten Jataka Stories. By I. B. Horner. Pp. xxiii+93. 
London: Luzac AND Co., 1957. The selections are 
devoted to one theme—the practice and mastery by 
the Bodhisatta in his previous existences of the ten 
padramitads or “perfections.” Arranged with the 
Pali text on the left-hand page and the English 
translation on the right, book is admirably suited 
for an introduction to Pali or a course in rapid 
reading. 


Zurvan, a Zoroastrian dilemma. By R. C. ZAEHNER. Pp. 
495. Oxford: CLARENDON Press, 1955. A highly 
authoritative, suggestively written and vigorously 
argued study and analysis of the origins and doc- 
trines of Zurvanism, a set of unorthodox ‘ Zoro- 
astrian’ beliefs centering around Zurvdn i akandrak 
or Infinite Time. Most of the second half of the 
book is taken up by in extenso documentation; the 
extensive passages from the Pahlavi books, in trans- 
literation with English translation and notes, are 
particularly welcome. See also R, C. Zaehner, 
“ Postscript to Zurvin,” BSOAS, 17. 2 (1955), 232- 
248. For reactions provoked by some of Zaehner’s 
theses see J. Duchesne-Guillemin, “ Notes on Zer- 
vanism in the light of Zaehner’s Zurvan, with 
additional references,” JNES, 15.2 (1956), 108-112 
and Mary Boyce, “ Some reflections on Zurvanism,” 
BSOAS, 19.2 (1957), 304-316. 


Ob-Ugric Metrics; The Metrical Structure of Ostyak and 
Vogul Folk-Poetry. By Ropert AUSTERLITZ. (FF 
Communications No. 174). Pp. 128. Helsinki: 
ACADEMIA SCIENTIARUM FeENNiIcA, 1958. An at- 
tempt to analyze metric structure without reference 
to such traditional philological notions as “ pros- 
ody,” written by a descriptive linguist. 


Tao Teh King by Lao Tzu Interpreted as Nature and 
Intelligence. By Arcute J. BaHM. Pp. 126. New 
York: FREDERICK UNGAR PuBLISHING Co., 1958. 
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Still another interpretation, with a paraphrase in 
English. 


Nine Dayak Nights. By W. R. Geppes. Pp. xxxi+ 144. 
Melbourne: OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss, 1957. Cul- 
ture and traditions of the Land Dayaks of Borneo, 
illustrated with photographs. Index. 


Zen Buddhism, By CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS. Pp. xiii 
+241, New York: THE MAcMILLAN COMPANY, 
1957. A reprint of a popular book on Zen for the 
Westerner, first published in 1949. Illustrated. 


A Book of Thoughts. By Kin-1cu1 IsHIkawa. With an 
introduction by Van Wyck Brooks. Pp. iii+ 151. 
New York: TAPLINGER PUBLISHING Co. INc., 1958. 
Literate reflections on Japanese life and the author’s 
experiences, 


The New Malayan Nation; A Study of Communalism 
and Nationalism, By FRANK H. H. Kine. With 
a foreword by Rupert Emerson. P. xii+89. Map. 
New York: INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 1957. 
Political and economic study of modern Malaya. 
Short bibliography. Reproduced by mimeograph. 


Economic Structure of the Yiian Dynasty; Translation 
of Chapters 93 and 94 of the Yiian shih. By HeEr- 
BERT FRANZ SCHURMANN. (Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute Studies XVI). Pp. xviii+248. Maps. 
Cambridge, Mass.: HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
1956. An important contribution to the economic 
history of China by a scholar who commands the 
Chinese, Japanese and Mongol sources in addition 
to the European. 


Leadership and Power in the Chinese Community of 
Thailand. By G. WILLIAM SKINNER. Pp. xvii+ 
363. Ithaca: CORNELL UNIVERSITY PREss, 1958. 
Very “social science” in conception, with many 
tables and charts; also a bibliography, list of 
Chinese characters, and index. 


A Complete Guide to Judo. Compiled and edited by 
Rosert W. SmiTH. Pp. 249. Rutland, Vermont and 
Tokyo, Japan: CHARLES E, TUTTLE Company, 1958. 


Contributions by many authorities, with many illus- 
trations. There is a long and apparently complete 
bibliography of publications on Judo in Western 
and Oriental languages, 


Tuttle’s Watch-Pocket Dictionary; English-Japanese. 
Pp. viii+ 351. Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: 
CHARLES E. TuTTLE Company, 1958. A little more 
than 144 in. wide and about 244 in. long. 


Chats on Japanese Prints. By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE. 
Pp. 456, 56 plates. Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, 
Japan: Cuartes E. Turrite Co., 1958. First pub- 
lished in 1915, this standard book, very pleasantly 
written, is now reprinted, with a new preface by the 
author’s wife, Gladys B. Ficke. 


Les relations extérieures de VInde (1). Par JEAN FIL- 
LIOZAT. (Publications de l’Institut Franeais d’In- 
dologie No, 2.) Pp. 60 and 1 map. Pondichéry, 
1956. Two illuminating articles (1) “ Les échanges 
de l’Inde et de l’empire romain aux premiers siécles 
de l’ere chrétienne” (pp. 1-30) and (2) “La doc- 
trine brahmanique & Rome au IIIéme” (pp. 31-60), 
which in a slightly different form were previously 
published in Revue Historique, 1949, pp. 1-29 and 
under the title “ La doctrine des brihmanes d’aprés 
Saint Hippolyte” in Revue de V’Histoire des Reli- 
gions, 1945, pp. 59-91, on the external relations of 
India. 


The Indo-Greeks. By A. K, Narain. Pp. xvi, 201, 3 
maps, vi plates. Oxford: CLARENDON PREss, 1957. 
A fresh, original and well-informed investigation 
and appreciation of the numismatice evidence and 
literary records for the reconstruction of the politi- 
cal history of the rise, growth, extension, climax, 
decline and fall of the Indo-Greek rulers in Bactria, 
the Upper Indus valley and the Punjab as “ the 
heirs of Alexander in western Asia, and ,.. the 
successors of the Mauryas in India.” Appendices 
on (I) Yavana, Yona, Yonaka, etec., (II) Seres and 
Phryni, (III) Saigala and (IV) Yoga Purina; 
chart of the Indo-Greek rulers; select bibliography 
(pp. 182-190) ; index. 
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A Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference will be 
held at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu from June 
22 to July 31, 1959. The theme of the conference will 
be “ East-West Philosophy in Practical Perspective.” In 
conjunction with the conference the Summer Session of 


Notes of Other Societies 





SOCIETIES 


the University of Hawaii will offer courses on Asian, 
Western, and Comparative Philosophy. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Charles A. Moore, Direc- 
tor, East-West Philosophers’ Conference, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 
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